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A Review of the World 





A special announcement to subscribers for 
The Van Norden Magazine will be found on 
the page preceding the frontispiece. 


AVING, with his usual luck, escaped 
H all the perils of darkest Africa—the 
charging rhinoceros, the treacherous 
buffalo, the incensed elephant and 
the insidious microbes of the sleeping sickness 
—Colonel Roosevelt emerges again into the 
haunts of civilized man just as his successor 
is winding up his first year in the White 
House. Mr. Roosevelt’s emergence, one may 
say in all soberness, has sent wireless vibra- 
tions swiftly circling the globe. Europe is 
waiting to welcome him. Great Britain has a 
reception ready for him. China and Japan are 
wondering if the delegations from our West- 
ern States will succeed in persuading him to 
return by way of the Far East. Whatever 
route he may take, the entire journey, from 
Gondokoro to Oyster Bay, is bound to be a 
sort of triumphal procession. And it begins 
at almost the very same hour that sees Presi- 
dent Taft standing before a Newark audience, 
“with his administration under fire, his party 
split in Congress, his legislative program 
threatened, and his enemies jubilant,’ good 
naturedly complaining that “all the newspap- 
ers” are “hammering” his administration and 
have become “either hostile, contemptuous, 
disdainful, patronizing, hypercritical, hyster- 
ical or hypocritical.” 


Fp SRALDED by bugle blasts blown with all 

the combined lung-power of Chief Keri- 
ba’s bugle band, Mr. Roosevelt marched the 
last sixteen miles into Gondokoro, with a brass 
band playing various Belgian march tunes to 
which the thud of many Indian drums gave 
added emphasis. The musicians came first, 
Chief Keriba followed them, a tall black porter 
with a large American flag came next, and 


then, in their hunting costumes, came Colonel 
Roosevelt and Kermit and all the faunal and 
floral scientists, and last the long line of native 
porters. From that time on the party has 
been in daily touch with civilization. The 
triumphal procession had begun. At Lado, on 
the Bar-el-Jebel, a guard of honor consisting 
of ninety Belgian soldiers was drawn up in 
order at the landing. At Mongalla, 1,000 na- 
tives armed with shields and spears gave a 
dance in frenzied welcome. Two weeks be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt reached Khartoum the city 
was pulsating with preparations for his com- 
ing and crowded with representatives of all 
the principal dailies of France, England and 
America. His itinerary includes, after the 
trip down the Nile, an address at the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, a visit to Italy, short trips to Vienna 
and Budapest, an address in Christiania be- 
fore the Nobel Peace Prize Committee, a visit 
to England and an address at Oxford. The 
middle of June should see him grasping the 
hand of Presiderit Taft on the dock in New 
York City. That is, provided he escapes the 
colony of anarchists at Alexandria and con- 
tinues to resist the entreaties of delegates from 
Nebraska, Colorado and other states to return 
by way of San Francisco and “burn up the 
country” in a tour across the continent. 


66 ASSUREDLY there is need that Mr. 

Roosevelt should hurry home,” says the 
New York Times, “for only that past master 
in the art of changing the subject can save 
Mr. Taft from reaping where Mr. Roosevelt 
sowed.” Begins again the fierce controversy 
over the Roosevelt policies, over the character 
of the Roosevelt administration, over the qual- 
ities of Mr. Roosevelt himself. After all these 
years, for instance, it has just been discovered 
by Duffield Osborne that Mr. Roosevelt “is a 
typical embodiment of the feminine in man.” 
Mr. Osborne announces the discovery in The 
Forum and ingeniously upholds it. A woman’s 
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TOO BIG A LOAD 


—Phil Porter in the Boston Travelle». 


horizon, we are told, is not less distant than 
man’s, but when she gazes at it she “holds up 
her hands like blinders and sees only the small 
segment that is straight ahead instead of al- 
lowing her eyes to sweep around the circum- 
ference.” It has been supposed that Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the course of his seven years in 
the White House, surveyed nearly all the 
known subjects surveyable by the human mind; 
but Mr. Osborne, nevertheless, finds that “his 
is preeminently a mind that sees one thing at 
a time, or, in other words, works by intuition 
pure and simple.” Therefore is he a feminine 
type. Also Professor J. Howard Moore, of 
a high school in Chicago, finds that Mr. Roose- 
velt is “megaphonic” and is “obsessed with a 
desire to kill.” He is, in fact, “the most 
megaphonic individual since Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” and if we were “an adult people in- 
stead of children,” we would condemn him for 
his inhumanity, inasmuch as his expedition 
“has been a pure exercise in butchery.” More- 
over, he “will have absolutely no historic ex- 
istence,” for all that he has achieved has Leen 
“of a negative character.” With such bright 
new light thus being shed upon him even be- 
fore he gets as far as Khartoum, it surpasses 
the mind of man to conceive what sea-change 
he will have undergone by the time he reaches 
New York. 


A FTER the tumult and the shouting die, what 

will Mr. Roosevelt say to President Taft 
privately and what attitude will he take in 
public toward the present administration? His 


position, the Boston Traveler thinks, will be 
extremely delicate. “He cannot openly criti- 
cise his successor, nor in the nature of things 
is he likely to commend him. Every eye will 
be fixed on him and his path will be beset with 
obstacles—which he will probably hurdle in 
some typical manner. And then will come the 
pressure for him to run for the Presidency 
again.” John A. Stewart, who has charge of 
the arrangements for the reception in New 
York City, declares that Roosevelt has but re- 
cently asserted that he will be a candidate for 
no public office, neither Senator, Congressman, 
Mayor, Governor nor President, but will be 
for Taft again in 1912. The Philadelphia 
Star thinks that the Western insurgents are 
doomed to disappointment. It says: 


“Those of the middle West who have been 
fancying that Roosevelt would come home armed 
to the teeth, so to speak, and plunge at once into 
a wild-eyed war which would disrupt the coun- 
try and bring desolation to it will have to revise 
their ideas. They have a great deal to learn, 
these people, and part of. it is that they do not 
know it all and that there are other honest men 
in the world besides themselves even if they do 
not think as they think.” 


From some of the Washington correspond- 
ents have recently come open references to let- 
ters which Mr. Taft is said to have received 
from Mr. Roosevelt endorsing his (Taft’s) 
course in regard to the tariff revision, and his 
speeches praising Aldrich and Tawney. These 
letters have not, apparently, been actually seen 
by the correspondents and the description of 
their contents is partly hearsay and partly, 
we judge, shrewd guesswork. 


AST month there was a sort of national 
stock-taking in regard to the Taft ad- 
ministration. The occasion was the comple- 


tion of his first year in the White House, and 


the opinion is general that in popularity the 
Taft stock has been seriously impaired. Not 
that the President is less liked personally, but 
that politically he has failed to hold his fol- 
lowing of a year ago together and has become 
an object of widespread criticism. The Presi- 
dent himself admits as much and openly refers 
to the dissensions in his party as endangering 
its control of the next Congress. His refer- 
ence to the “hammering” he is receiving from 
the press has already been quoted. To what 
extent he himself is to blame for this political 
situation is a subject of widely varying opin- 
ion. The Boston Herald thinks that he is 
being made to bear all the sins of the Repub- 
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WANING OF TAFT’S POPULARITY 


lican party. “The public,” it remarks, “is not 
considerate of conditions and circumstances. 
It is not far-seeing. Sometimes it is unfair. 
The President is being blamed for non-ac- 
complishment for which he is not responsible. 
He cannot force Congress to enact legislation 
which he desires. Neither could Roosevelt, 
for whom and for whose big stick a consider- 
able part of the people are longing today.” 
A SIMILAR view is advanced by the New 

York World, which insists that Mr. Taft 
is suffering from the political legacy be- 
queathed to him by Mr. Roosevelt. Its claim 
is at least novel. It says: 


“Yet Mr. Cannon and Mr. Aldrich are unmista- 
kable legacies of the Roosevelt Administration. 
During seven years of vituperation of many less 
important object Mr. Roosevelt had no word of 
criticism or admonition for them. They flourished 
mightily in his presence. They were men after 
his own heart. They established their tyrannous 
control over legislation in spite of him and prob- 
ably because of him. He never advanced a pro- 
gressive idea that interfered seriously with their 
party standing. His hundreds of speeches may 
be searched in vain for an intimation that they 
lacked in either zeal, loyalty or sincerity. . . . 

“If Mr. Taft had assumed the same attitude 
toward the things forever to be identified with 
the names of Cannon and Aldrich as that held 
by his predecessor, there would not have been 
enough ‘progressive Republicans’ in Congress at 
this time to be worth counting. The ‘regulars’ 
would have had everything their own way.” 


From about the same angle of vision the 
Florida Times-Union scans the record. It 
doesn’t like Mr. Roosevelt any better than the 
New York World does, and it proceeds also to 
hold the ex-President responsible for Mr. Taft’s 
difficulties. Mr. Taft, it says, “has alienated 
the Roosevelt following and the Roosevelt op- 
position by not being a successful fraud.” The 
fault with him is in having ceased to be him- 
self and having become “the representative of 
the party of plunder and oppression.” 


we a staunch Republican paper like 

the Boston Transcript admits that “Mr. 
Taft is not popular today,” and “must gain 
some new grip on the American people” if he 
is to be reelected, the case looks indeed serious. 
The Transcript attributes this situation in 
large part to the fact that Mr. Taft has not 
pursued and can not pursue the Roosevelt 
methods. One of the compelling aspects of 
the situation it finds to be tie ten-cent maga- 
zine, which is, almost without exception, 
radical, and which insists on movement all the 


INNOCENCE ABROAD 


“Mr. Taft is an innocent child somennes to the astute 
and crafty Aldrich.’”—Norman E. Mack, in National 
Monthly. —FPFhil Porter in the Boston Traveller. 


time against the capitalistic interests. It liked 
Roosevelt and made him a hero. As a matter 
of fact Taft, says The Transcript, has not 
been actually much more conservative than 
Roosevelt. He has whipped up the anti-trust 
law to a speed never before exhibited. But 
his methods do not suit radical weeklies and 
monthlies and an estrangement has resulted. 
He is condemned for a supposed alliance with 
Cannon and Aldrich; yet he has spoken with 
almost indiscreet unpleasantness of Cannon 
and has never had any tariff views in common 
with Aldrich. The celebrated Schedule K 
(the wool schedule), which both Taft and 
MacVeagh have not hesitated to criticize, was 
due to Aldrich. Nevertheless, Taft has some- 
how “got in wrong,” in spite of the fact that 
he “has made in all substantial respects a 
thoroly good President.” The Trenscript con- 
cludes as follows: 


“It is probable that Taft’s first year has been 
his hardest one, and that the sterling merit of 
the man and the substantial worth of his admin- 
istration will, as time goes on, appeal to the ul- 
timate common-sense and fair-play of his fel- 
low-countrymen. They cannot fail to see, as 
they stop to reason for themselves, that they have 
no real grievance worthy of the name.” 


A NOTHER careful study of the situation is 
made in The North American Review 
by Edward G. Lowry, Washington correspon- 
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A PERILOUS SITUATION 
—C. R. Macauley in New York bWi’orld. 


dent of the New York Evening Post. Mr. 
Lowry admits that there exists in the minds 
of thousands of worthy persons doubt of 
President Taft’s courage, of his devotion to 
the genera! welfare, of his desire to enlist “on 
the side of the weak against the strong.” The 
doubt, Mr. Lowry believes, is “without any 
reai hasis,” but it exists. The cause of its 
existence, he finds, in common with many 
others, in such incidents as the tariff revision, 


A TAR BABY 


—wWilliams in Boston Herald. 


the speeches endorsing Aldrich and Tawney, 
the Crane incident, the Ballinger-Pinchot feud 
and others. But another and deeper cause lies 
back of all these. It was “the Roosevelt vote” 
that elected Taft, not a Taft vote. It is a 
question whether there is even today any such 
thing as a “Taft vote,’ in the same sense in 
which we speak of the “Hearst vote” and “thé 
“Bryan vote.” The Roosevelt vote was de- 
livered to Taft, but it never became a Taft 
vote. “That is why I question,’ says Mr. 
Lowry, “whether Mr. Taft ever had all of the 
popular confidence which he is now so widely 
reported to have lost.” Mr. Taft has simply 
been unable to hold the Roosevelt vote be- 
cause he has none of those qualities of the 
latter that dazzle and attract and arouse and 
repel. It is as if one who had been living on 
spices and peppers and ‘highly seasoned foods 
were put upon a normal diet. After a time he 
cries out, “It is not hot enough. Give me 
something that bites and scratches as it goes 
down.” The doubt of Mr. Taft, the same 
writer goes on to say, will not, in his opinion, 
last. The people do not know Mr. Taft yet 
and he is suffering under that disability. They 
are studying him and they are finding him 
out, and “the people of the United States will 
forgive honest blunders in their Chief Exec- 
utive when they are once thoroly convinced 
that no suspicion attaches to motives; that 
there is no chicanery or deceit.” 


* 
. * 


HE same hour that witnessed the in- 
terment of the remains of ex-Senator 

Thomas C. Platt last month saw a 
desperate fight going on to prevent 

the interment of the political machine which 
he built up in the Republican party and which 
he controlled with a steady grip until ap- 
proaching senility weakened his grasp on the 
lever. The situation is an interesting one. 
Arrayed on one side, in a conflict over a ques- 
tion of party policy, were Senator Root, Gov- 
ernor Hughes, Vice-President Sherman, Con- 
gressman Payne, chairman of the most im- 
portant committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all the other Republican congress- 
men from New York State and practically all 
the federal office-holders. Arrayed on the 
other side was the remains of the Platt ma- 
chine, which for three or four years has had 
nothing but a nominal leader, and which has 
been sadly discredited before the public by the 
charges made against legislators, with damn- 
ing directness and detail, by a Republican 
senator, of systematic blackmail and corrup- 





REPUBLICAN CRISIS IN NEW YORK STATE 


tion. Yet thus discredited, thus leaderless, 
thus opposed by a combination of all the “big 
men” in the party in this state, and with the 
federal administration presumably behind 
them, the “machine” has won. The funeral 
has been deferred. State Senator Cobb has 
been chosen as leader of the Senate. Timothy 
L. Woodruff remains chairman of the State 
Committee. Senator Root is rebuffed and de- 
feated in the first attempt that he has made at 
party leadership. 


T= crisis in the Republican party in this 

state, which had been serious before, has 
thus become acute. Before Cobb was decided 
on by the caucus at Albany, Senator Root sent 
a telegram expressing the views of himself 
and Governor Hughes and the other leaders 
in Washington, declaring that in their opinion 
another man than Cobb, namely Senator Hin- 
man, should be chosen and that “any other 
action would be most unfortunate and serious.” 
This was the first time Senator Root had made 
a direct attempt to act as leader of his party 
in this state. Governor Hughes broke his rule 
so rigidly adhered to heretofore, of not mix- 
ing in any matters other than those pertaining 
to the duties of Governor, by giving out a 
statement approving Senator Root’s action. 
The net result of the situation thus far is, 
therefore, a party organization, headed by 
Timothy L. Woodruff, at outs with its best 
known leaders and with its principal news- 
paper organs. The New York Sun describes 
the condition as follows: 


E DEMO 
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WANTED—A RINGMASTER 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 


“In place of a well organized, highly centralized 
system with a single head, a complete organiza- 
tion and a great outward aspect of harmony, 
there has developed a party without a head, with- 
out anything faintly resembling homogeneity, 
with no policy as to legislation, no plan as to 
candidates, no single evidence of anything but 
anarchy complete and apparently without end.” 


In other words the present organization has 
been built up on the “boss plan,” and there 
is now no boss. There are capable leaders, 
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POOR OLD DONKEY 
—Nelson Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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ON TRIAL 
Jotham P. Allds has resigned post as leader of the 
a 


State Senate in Albany. His alleged blackmail of the 
bridge companies during a series of years while he was in 
the Assembly has created a crisis in the Republican party, 
and the cry is now “Wait for Roosevelt.” 


but the boss plan of organization can do with- 
out leaders. It must have a boss, who will 
pick out the candidates, decide on the legisla- 
tive program, bleed the corporations and be 
accessible at all hours of the day or night to 
local leaders. Hughes couldn’t do all these 
things if he tried. Neither could Root. They 
are not built that way. Platt could and did. So 
did Odell. Woodruff tries to. The question 
is, Will the party develop a new and real boss 
or will the boss system be outgrown? An an- 
swer to that question may be forthcoming in 
about two months’ time when Theodore Roose- 


velt returns to his native land. 
* 


* * 


OTHING John D. Rockefeller has ever 
done has wrung from a rather reluct- 
ant world such unstinted praise as 
has been bestowed upon his latest 

move. If he had been in his accustomed pew 
in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church the other 
Sunday he would have heard himself described 
by the preacher, Dr. Charles F. Aked, as “the 
most valuable single asset humanity possesses 
today.” If he had happened to read the Phila- 
delphia Press the next day he would have seen 


himself described as one who “crowns years 
of benevolence and large gifts with an impos- 
ing and far-sighted benefaction which dwarfs 
all other gifts and sets before the world a 
world-example.” And if, to remind himself 
of old times, he had picked up a truly radical 
paper such as the New York Press, he would 
have seen there, in place of passionate words 
about “tainted wealth,’ such honeyed words 
as these: “Better and broader dissemination 
of great individual wealth could scarcely be 
imagiried, nor could more liberal conditions 
accompany its consecration to all mankind.” 
If it be indeed true, as the Cincinnati Times 
Star says, that whatever the Rockefeller of 
twenty years ago was after, “there is no doubt 
that the chief aim of the Rockefeller of today 
is the sympathy of the public,” then he must 
feel by this time that he has a goodly share of 
that also. 


HE brief document that has elicited these 
and many other words of unwonted ap- 
proval is to be found in the files of the upper 
house at Washington, carrying at the top of the 
title-page the designation “SENATE 6888.” It is 
a bill “To INcorporATE THE ROCKEFELLER 
FounpaTIon.” The object of the incorporation 
is “to promote the well being and to advance 
the civilization of the people of the United 
States and its territories and possessions and 
of foreign lands in the acquisition and dis- 
semination of knowledge, in the prevention 
and relief of suffering, and in the promo- 
tion of any and all of the elements of human 
progress.” The members of the corporation 
are to be not fewer than five and not more 
than twenty-five in number, and the incorpora- 
tors named are John D. Rockefeller, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Fred T. Gates, Starr J. Mur- 
phy and Charles O. Heydt. The general as- 
sumption, from the document itself and from 
what Mr. Murphy, one of the incorporators, 
has told the Senate committee to which the 
bill was referred, is that this is Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s crowning achievement, a corporate 
body that shall be endowed with the great bulk 
of his fortune, the income of which shall be 
administered for philanthropic and educational 
purposes to the end. of time. “Men have 
founded empires,” remarks the Philadelphia 
Press, “and built pyramids, led in battle and 
shone in letters to be remembered; but by 
the side of this honest and well-planned desire 
so to act that his land and humanity may be 
best benefited by the wealth he has won, how 
passing every other plan and purpose now 
seems to be.” 





FOUNDING A PHILANTHROPIC TRUST 


Copyright by George W. Edmondsvun. ' 
“T HAVE ALWAYS HELD THE HOPE THAT I SHOULD BE ABLE TO ESTABLISH EFFICIENCY IN GIVING” 
John D. Rockefeller’s latest scheme for the use of a large part of his fortune as a pupene endowment to 


promote well-being, advance civilization, relieve pain and sickness and promote ‘“‘any and all of the elements of hu- 


man progress” is declared as,“‘epoch-making, evolutionary, revolutionary and world-shaking.” 
prog y 
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SEEKING A CHARTER FOR THE WORLD’S GREAT- 
EST PHILANTHROPHY 


Starr }; Murphy, a lawyer, represented Mr. Rocke- 
feller before the Senate committee, explaining the plans 
and purposes of the Rockefeller Foundation. The com- 
mittee reported favorably, but opposition is likely ‘to de- 
lay the granting of the charter. 


UT there are words of doubt. The vener- 
able John Bigelow, ninety-two years 
young, calls. for careful deliberation before 
creating this new and unique corporation. He 
does not distrust Mr. Rockefeller’s motives, 
but such a charter, he fears, will create a new 
power that will be a rival of our federal gov- 
ernment itself. In asking for this charter, 
says Mr. Bigelow, Mr. Rockefeller “is really 
asking not only all but more than all the power 
that has ever been conferred by its Constitution 
on our federal government.” It is impossible, 
we are told, to exaggerate the influence “which 
the creator of the Standard Oil Corporation, 
his agents and their successors could exert 
with such a charter from Congress as he asks, 
and how completely the vox populi might un- 
der such an influence cease to be the vox Dei.” 
Congressman Volstead, of Minnesota, thinks 
Mr. Bigelow is unnecessarily alarmed. If such 
danger exists at all, he says, it exists now 
when Mr. Rockefeller is living and can, if he 
chooses, devote his fortune to buying railroads 
and public service corporations, rather than 
being likely to exist after he has turned his 
wealth into philanthropic channels. The New 
York Times sees nothing but “a mare’s nest” 
in Mr. Bigelow’s objections and points out that 


the charter is to be “subject to alteration, 
amendment and repeal at the pleasure of the 
Congress of the United States.” All the real 
property of the Foundation is to be subject to 
taxation, but its personal property located in 
the District of Columbia, and being used for 
the purposes named, shall be exempt. “Thus 
it will be seen,” comments The Times, “that 
Mr. Rockefeller’s trustees, during and after 
his life, will have more limited privileges and 
powers than Delaware could give, if it chose, 
and that the use of these will have to go on 
under the vigilant eyes of the Representatives 
and Senators, who may at any time change or 
recall them. 


EVEREST scrutiny is called for by the 

Springfieid Republican. It also attributes 
the best of motives to Mr. Rockefeller; but it 
sees in his Foundation a possible menace to 
posterity. In a long and carefully reasoned 
editorial it says, in part: 


“The vast estates of the medieval monas- 
teries and the princes of the church were ac- 
cumulated in no small degree from the bequests 
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THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
—Philadelphia Star. 
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OBJECTIONS TO MR. ROCKEFELLER’S PLAN 


of men and women who saw in the ecclesiastical 
power of those times the sole promise of an ad- 
vancing civilization. How it came about, ul- 
timately, that the religious orders of the Middle 
Ages owned almost half the soil of England, 
and even more than half the soil of other Eu- 
ropean countries, and how these conditions led 
to economic and social revolution, often accom- 
panied by confiscation and violence, in the later 
centuries, is familiar to the most casual readers 
of history.” 


Even so, the same writer thinks, such a 
modern foundation may become obnoxious to 
posterity. What is pre-eminently desirable in 
the case of such a vast fortune is its ultimate 
distribution, not its perpetual maintenance. 
“Just as the enormous influence of the mon- 
asteries in the Middle Ages was based largely 
upon inalienable property and its usufruct, so 
these private incorporated foundations, living 
forever, would attain an influence antisocial 
and antidemocratic to an extraordinary de- 
gree.” Even as _ philanthropic enterprises, 
says The Republican, the immediate effect of 
these immense agencies for giving is to ‘mo- 
nopolize charity, “dry up the smaller sources 
of individual benevolence, and transform so- 
ciety into an organization of suppliants.” <A 
similar sentiment was published as coming 
from ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, in a 
newspaper interview, but was later repudiated 
by him. E. T. Devine, general secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society of New York 
City, thinks the government should appoint 
some of the trustees of the Foundation. 
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PUTTING 
—Robert Carter in New York American. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
ALL THAT WEALTH CAN COMMAND IS HERS 


She is the wife of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
daughter of Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island. She is 
understood to sympathize with her husband’s preference 
for a life of philanthropic work rather than a life of 
business activity. 


CCORDING to estimates made by the 
New York Tribune, a grand total of 
$150,000,000 was given away by men and 
women of means in this country last year. In 
the period of seventeen years ending last De- 
cember, these gifts and bequests amount to 
$1,150,000,000. Mr. Carnegie’s known bene- 
factions amount to $162,000,000 and Mr. Rock- 
efeller’s- to $119,000,000. “Such gifts,” says 
the Hartford Times, “cannot fail, within the 
present century, to give to the United States 
admitted leadership on all the great lines of 
civilization and of pregress. All the mon- 
archies, the aristocracies and the hierarchies 
of the old world have done less for the world 
in any century since the Christian era began 
than the creators of unexampled wealth have 
done in the United States of America within 
the past fifty years.” But the New York 
Evening Post is also among those who wish 
that this latest gift horse may have his mouth 
carefully looked into. It notes the fact that the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, tho formed for the sole purpose of 
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pensioning professors, already exerts a marked 
influence on the policy of our colleges and uni- 
versities. That influence, it admits, has been 
“wholly beneficial,” but there are many 
thoughtful persons who regard its possible 
future development with misgivings. The 
Rockefeller Foundation will doubtless com- 
mand money resources many times greater 
than the Carnegie Foundation commands and 
is to have unlimited scope. “Would it not be 
desirable to establish some kind of check, 
some kind of limitation or control, which shall 
guard against the rise of a kind of power 
over educational and social activities that is 


inconsistent with the ideals of a free people?” 
* 


* * 


HE HOT water in which Peary found 
himself as soon as he returned from 
his expedition to the North Pole is 
still hot. The proposal to retire him 

with the title and pay of a rear-admiral, which 
was adopted in the Senate by a unanimous vote, 
set the caldron to boiling anew in the House of 
Representatives. The most serious opposition 
has come from Secretary Meyer, of the Navy 
department. He objects because Peary’s ex- 
peditions “cannot be regarded as having been 
conducted for a strictly military or naval pur- 
pose” and because his previous education, 
training and services have not fitted him for 
such a title. Mr. Meyer accordingly suggests 
that he be retired as a civil engineer with the 
rank and pay of a rear-admiral, but not the 
title. The sub-committee of the naval affairs 
committee has turned down both proposals. 
The chairman of that sub-committee, Con- 
gressman Roberts, of Massachusetts, is a 
graduate of the Naval Academy, and he shares 
in the feeling of the line officers against 
making Peary a rear-admiral. He is reported 
as saying that the discovery of the North 
Pole “has been absolutely of no benefit to 
the United States, to civilization or to the 
naval service,” and that it would be equally 
as sensible to make Hensen, who accompanied 
Peary, a captain in the regular army. He 
thinks the title rear-admiral should signify 
ability to command a fleet of warships. 





T= geographic societies in ten different 

foreign nations have accepted without 
question the decision of our own National 
Geographic Society that Peary reached the 
Pole. But what does all that amount to as 
long as Congressman Macon, of Arkansas, re- 
mains unconvinced? He is a member of the 
sub-committee and he demands that before 


any recognition be given Peary he shall sub- 
mit all his proofs for examination and pub- 
lication by the committee. “I am against any 
Jegislation in the dark,” says the gentleman 
from Arkansas, “and if this committee de- 
cides in favor of Peary without inspecting 
the full records and making them public, I 
will expose the whole business on the floor 
of the House or in.a statement to the press.” 
Peary has signified a willingness to submit his 
proofs to examination, but not to publication, 
as that would violate the agreement with his 
publisher. Mr. Macon even insists that Peary’s 
account sounds more incredible than did Dr. 
Cook’s, especially that part of it that tells of his 
journey after Captain Bartlett left him. On 
the day that he arrived at the Pole he made 
forty miles in twelve hours, and Peary “should 
furnish some clear explanation of this miracu: 
lous performance,” says Mr. Macon. The ex- 
planation has been furnished by Captain Bart- 
lett. “To an ordinary intelligent person,” 
says the Captain, “it should be quite plain 
enough.” Before Bartlett turned back the 
winds had been blowing from the north for 
some time, creating “lots of open water in the 
vicinity of the Pole.” Then the wind abated 
and the ice-pack settled back toward the Pole, 
carrying Peary with it, roughly speaking, “a 
distance of fifty or sixty miles, which he did 
not really have to walk.” The Captain adds 
indignantly: “If Peary had been a Roman 
in the days of Cesar, he would have enjoyed 
a triumph; if he had been an Englishman he 
would have been knighted and received a 
grant of a competence for himself and family; 
but, being an American, it would seem he must 
apologize for having outclassed every other 
nationality, and come to Congress hat in hand 
for a simple nod of recognition.” 





A NOTHER suggestion is made that Com- 

mander Peary be given a vote of thanks 
by Congress and a medal. This would carry 
with it the privileges of the floor and the right 
to draw full pay for an additional ten years 
beyond the limit now set. The Washington 
Post does not think that even us matters now 
stand the Commander has any good reason to 
complain. It says: 


“The national government has always treated 
Peary most admirably. For years it has permitted 
him to follow his personal ambitions on full pay. 
It has advanced him in rank and salary more 
rapidly than it has any officer of the line. He 
now owes service to the department; he should 
get back to work. Peary will not lack financial 
rewards for his magnificent achievement. As 
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for fame, the honor of being known as the dis- 
coverer of the North Pole is supreme and unap- 
proachable. Rear admirals will continue to 
cross the pages of history with more or less 
frequency. There can be but one Peary.” 


The New York Evening Post, however, thinks 
that in the eyes of the nations “it is Congress 
that is on trial, not Peary.” It is not simply 
Peary but our own national reputation that 
we have to think of. “In the presence of a 
giant achievement with which all the world has 
rung, it will not do for our representatives in 
Congress to appear like puny men with mus- 
tard-seed minds.” Great Britain, the New 
York Times reminds us, has just rewarded 
Shackleton with knighthood and a purse of 
$100,000. Nansen was made Norway’s ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. The Duke of the 
Abruzzi was made an admiral. Great Britain 
has made knights and admirals of a full score 
of her Arctic explorers, and given them gifts 
beside. Congress has as yet done nothing for 
Peary. It did nothing for Greeley, not recog- 
nizing his Arctic work in any way, and pointing 
to the fact that Clarke, of the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition, was not promoted as a precedent 
for not acting in Greeley’s case. “The petty 
and disgraceful bickering over his reward,” 
says the Boston Traveler, speaking of the 
present wrangle over Peary, “does not have 
its foundation in popular opinion but in the 
unworthy jealousy of certain members of the 
navy.” The way in which “doubts have been 
cast upon a man whom all the world had 
agreed to honor” is to the London Standard 
“a cruel disillusionment.” In the meanwhile 
scientific circles are doing what the politicians 
seem unwilling to do. The Royal Geographical 
Society of London has awarded special medals 
hitherto to but two men—Stanley in 1890 and 
Nansen in 1897. It is now to confer a third 
special medal upon Peary; but whereas Stan- 
ley’s medal was only three inches in diameter 
and Nansen’s only two and one-half, Peary’s 
is to be four inches. But, again, what’s the 


use? Macon is still unconvinced! 
* 


* * 


AST month the city of Philadelphia con- 
tributed something entirely new to 
American history. The “general 
strike” is a well known phase of in- 

dustrial warfare in Europe, but it has been left 
to the City of Brotherly Love to inaugurate it 
here. We have had many “sympathetic 
strikes,” in which, to help the workmen in one 
particular trade, the workingmen in other al- 
lied trades are called on to quit work. But 


the “general strike” is far broader in its scope 
and extends to all trades and occupations that 
can be reached by the labor organizations. 
The spectacle was presented, therefore, of a 
call upon cigarmakers and bakers and uphol- 
sterers and hatters and masons and butchers 
and all the other various workmen that make 
up the industrial activities of a great city io 
lay down their tools and renounce their wages 
and give up their jobs because a traction com- 
pany had refused to make terms with its strik- 
ing employees. Not content with this, the 
State Federation was appealed to to make the 
strike general throughout Pennsylvania, and 
at its convention in Newcastle, March 9g, it rot 
only pledged itself to extend the strike, if 
necessary, “to every industry in the State of 
Pennsylvania,” but to appeal to the workers of 
the entire nation to do the same. If the pro- 
gram goes through as thus planned, the shoe 
factories of Lynn, the carpet mills of Yonkers, 
the silk mills of Paterson, the steel mills of 
Pittsburg, the packing houses of Kansas City, 
the building operations of San Francisco and 
transportation in all our cities will come to a 
halt in order to punish a company in Phila- 
delphia that operates 2,000 cars and is said to 
be the next door to bankruptcy. 





T= trouble began two years ago and it 

was mixed up with politics from the 
beginning. John J. Murphy was a candidate 
for the presidency of the Central Labor 
Union. That body at that time controlled 
over 200 local labor unions. The political 
“boss” of Philadelphia, McNichol, needed the 
Centrai Labor Union in his political business. 
He approached Murphy and asked him what 
size collar he wore. Murphy’s response was 
emphatic to the effect that he didn’t care 
to wear a collar of any size. Then Mc- 
Nichol had his henchmen run another man, 
Feeny, for the presidency, and all the Re- 
publican organization’s power, backed by 
many fat contracts from the city, was exerted 
to defeat Murphy. When the election took 
place in the labor convention, the police took 
a hand to “preserve order,’ and with their 
assistance, it is alleged, many Murphy votes 
were thrown out and imany Murphy heads 
were cracked by policemen’s clubs. Feeny 
was declared elected, but the national leaders 
of the Federation of Labor, confronted by 
the affidavits of fifty Murphy delegates whose 
votes had been thrown out, declared Murphy 
elected, and Feeny stepped out. But not down. 
A municipal office was promptly created for 
him as chief of elevator inspectors at a salary 
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THE STRIKE LEADERS 


John J. Murphy, on the left, is the head of the Central 
Labor union, and last year received 108,000 votes for 
city treasurer on the reform ticket. Clarence O. Pratt is 
a national organizer of the Federation of Labor, a pro- 
fessional strike-leader who has been called on in many 
cities to take charge of a labor war. 


of $3,500 a year. Last year Murphy was re- 
elected. Then in June came a strike of the 
same carmen who have precipitated the present 
trouble. We have followed in the above re- 
cital of facts an illuminating account given 
by the special correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post. 


A JOYOUS DAY FOR THE HOODLUMS 


Ts strike last June embarrassed the poli- 

ticians. It was probably meant to. It 
came at the time the primaries were held, 
and the grip of the Republican “machine” was 
jeopardized. The traction officials would not 
give in until McNichol, the day before the pri- 
maries, sent to them and told them that if 
they did not sign an agreement which he pre- 
sented no policeman would ride on their cars 
the next day to guard them from violence, and 
if they hired men to act as guards the city 
officials would refuse to swear them in. The 
traction company sulkily yielded, the strike 
was won, the machine was saved. In the 
ensuing municipal campaign, John J. Murphy 
was run on the reform ticket as a candidate 
for city treasurer. He received 108,000 votes, 
but the “regular” ticket was elected by a big 
plurality. The war between the Central Labor 
Union and the McNichol machine was thus 
intensified. The union, in the meantime, was 
rapidly increasing its power under Murphy’s 
administration. It had a membership of 35,- 
000 in 1908. Its membership this year is 
100,000. A fight to the finish became inevit- 
able. 


| be what has occurred to bring about 
the present strike, says Harold J. How- 
land, writing in The Outlook, is “a matter of 


, 


bitter controversy.” But one thing is certain. 
A new labor union was started last fall among 
the carmen, familiarly known as the Keystone 
union. It secured a membership of 2,000. 


This is one of the cars wrecked during the strike of the Carmen’s union in Philadelphia. Under the ruling of 
the courts the taxpayers will pay for the damage, not the traction company, 
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STRIKERS APPEAL TO TAFT 


The present strike officials claim that the Key- 
stone was organized by the paid agents of the 
traction officials themselves, in order to kill 
off the old union, and that members of the new 
union were favored by the officials. The com- 
pany denies having had anything to do with 
organizing the new union, and says that if the 
members of the old union are promoted less 
slowly than those of the new union, it is 
because the former became puffed up and ar- 
rogant over their victory last year and grew 
careless, insubordinate and inefficient. It be- 
came a fight for existence on the part of the 
old union. Finally, on February 19, the com- 
pany discharged 173 men. Within an hour a 
strike had been ordered. The men assert that 
they are fighting for the very life of the prin- 
ciple of labor unionism, the country over. The 
company asserts that its fight is against the 
“closed shop.” Innumerable letters of endorse- 
ment are said to have been received by the 
traction officials from members of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association in various sections 
of the country who regard the contest as one 
of national importance. The strikers, as al- 


ready stated, are trying to involve the Ameri- 
can Federation in a national strike. They have, 
moreover, sent a delegation to Washington to 
call upon President Taft and Senators Penrose 


and Oliver, and another delegation to Harris- 
burg to see Governor Stuart. McNichol, in 
the meantime, has gone to Florida. He isn’t 
settling any strikes this year. 


MAKING A MARTYR OF HIM 


The arrest of Clarence O. Pratt, strike leader in Phil- 
adelphia, on the charge of inciting to riot, gave him ad- 
ditional influence over the labor men and, upon his re- 
lease, he was given an ovation such as had never before 
been given in that city to a labor leader. He is the first 
man to inaugurate the “‘general strike’? in America. 





THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES 


Most of the rioting in Philadelphia was done by boys and 


oung toughs. Here they are upsetting an ash truck 


on the car tracks to block the cars. 
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U P TO the time the “general strike” was 

called, the strikers seemed to have had 
public sentiment in Philadelphia with them. 
Traction companies are not any too popular 
anywhere in these days. The one in Philadelphia 
was less so than most other companies. It is a 
consolidation of many companies into a hold- 
ing company whose stock is abundantly irri- 
gated. The service it gives the public is 
described as “rotten” by one of its own re- 
sponsible officers. It has recently added to the 
discontent by withdrawing its strip ticket 
system of six tickets for twenty-five cents and 
its exchange system of transfers. It has per- 
sistently refused to arbitrate the dispute. The 
men have asked for arbitration, the United 
Business Men’s Association has asked for it, 
the Ministers’ Association and the newspapers 
have asked for it. The company has refused. 
“I am not in favor of temporary makeshifts 
largely suggested by a timidity that endangers 
the essential principles of American liberty,” 
was the response of George H. Earle, Jr., one 
of the directors. “There are but two real ques- 
tions at the bottom of this strike,” says Charles 
O. Kruger, the president and general manager: 
“First, the right of our employees to deal di- 
rectly with us, without the intervention of 
an organization officered and controlled by 
outside men; and, second, the right of the 
company to have the same freedom of hiring 
and discharging men that the men have in 


PUBLIC-sERvICE 
_ CORPORATIONS 


THE 
—Williams in Boston Herald. 
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staying with or leaving the company. These 
rights are fundamental and inalienable, and 
do not submit themselves to any form of arbi- 
tration.” The city itself has three representa- 
tives on the company’s board of directors. 
One of them is Mayor Reyburri. This is what 
he has to say: “I am against arbitration. I 
am not a believer in arbitration, even among 
nations. I believe that if you and I have a 
dispute, that we alone can settle that satis- 
factorily.” 


To attitude of the Mayor and the city gov- 

ernment has been one of stern and open 
hostility to the strikers. Not only has he, in 
the board of directors, opposed arbitration, 
but he is reported to have declared his readi- 
ness to break with the Republican machine 
entirely, if necessary, rather than help the 
cause of the strikers. More than this, he has 
refused to obey a subpcena issued by the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, and when Logan M. 
Bullitt, head of the Citizens’ Committee, un- 
dertook to serve it upon him personally, in 
his office, the Mayor had him arrested and 
jailed for “disorderly conduct.” The subpoena 
was one ordering the Mayor to appear in court 
and to bring certain documents which the Citi- 
zen’s Committee requires for its investigation 
into city affairs. “While I am only an ordinary 
man,” said the Mayor, in refusing to obey the 
subpeena, “I am not in an ordinary position 
and I do not intend to be harassed.” Clarence 
O. Pratt, the strike organizer, was thrown 
into jail on a charge of inciting to disorder. 
When the strikers hired the baseball grounds 
for the purpose of holding a mass meeting 
the police department refused to allow them: 
to hold it, on the ground that it would be im- 
proper “to allow a large number of persons to 
assemble at this time in an open-air meeting 
for any purpose.” The men charge that the 
traction company deliberately forced the strike 
in order to rescind the agreement of last June 
and that the only thing that gave it courage 
to do so was “the certainty that it could depend 
upon the city government to be an actual 
friend, ally and agent.” 


i THE meantime, the company has kept its 
road in more or less regular operation, 
with the aid of the police and the State Con- 


stabulary. It is reported that, despite these 
forces, about one thousand cars have been 
wrecked by rioters, composed mostly of boys 
and hoodlums. It is true that the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in an éditorial entitled “Mendacious 
Journalism,” March 7, scores the New York 








DISPERSING A MOB 
The mounted State Constabulary, to the number of but 170, stopped the rioting with a dispatch that reflected no credit 


on the inefficient police force, 


papers for their exaggerated accounts of the 
disorder and asserts that “a careful scrutiny 
of all the facts will utterly fail to reveal at 
any time in this city conditions which can ac- 
curately be termed ‘riotous’.” Yet it was the 
same paper that, as early as February 22, re- 
ferred editorially to “the riotous outbreaks 
which brought the whole system of public 
transportation under the control of lawless 
mobs!” This condition, followed by the 
“general strike,” has cost the city many mil- 
lions of dollars. Massachusetts papers are 
pointing to this loss as a strong argument for 
the passage, by their state legislature, of a 
bill recently introduced for ‘the preventing of 
such labor troubles. Says the Boston 
Traveler: 


“A law is in operation in the Dominion of 
Canada relative to the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts. It has been on the statute books sev- 
eral years and has worked so excellently that 
not only are employers pleased with the result, 
but the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress 
and the Canadian Federation of Labor have en- 
thusiastically endorsed it and asked for its ex- 
tension. The law does not provide for compul- 
sory arbitration, but it does give compulsory in- 
vestigations and yluntary arbitration. Employ- 


If a man didn’t move on when told to they rode him down. 


ers may not change working conditions—hours 
of labor, rates of wages, etc—except upon thirty 
days’ notice, nor may workmen strike except 
after similar notice. In the meantime the board 
of arbitration will investigate the trouble at the 
request of either party, and publish its findings, 
or if both parties agree the dispute will be arbi- 
trated. Many minor provisions of the plan pro- 
tect both employers and employed, and as the 
measure has worked in practice strikes have been 
lessened and many dollars saved to all parties.” 


If the importation of the “general strike” 
results in forcing the general adoption of a 
law such as this is described to be, the country 
may yet thank Philadelphia for her latest con- 


tribution to our industrial history. Just now, 
however, there seems to be no disposition, on 
the part of the country at large, to thank Phil- 
adelphians for anything. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal lays on their political apathy the blame for 
the financial condition of the company, and 
the Toledo Blade deduces a moral to this ef- 
fect: “A public that puts men in power known 
for years as ‘the gang,’ naturally might be ex- 
pected to stand for the machinations of un- 
scrupulous capitalists. An easy mark hasn't 
even the right to choose who shall pi-!age his 
pockets.” 
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HE query that is agitating our State 
Department in these days seems to 
be this: Have we secured in Man- 
churia an “open door” or simply an 

open box of Pandora? Several months ago 
Secretary Knox addressed to the powers most 
interested his proposal for the neutralization 
of the railways in Southern Manchuria. This 
was done for two avowed purposes. One was 
to secure for the United States an equal in- 
fluence over the internal affairs of China with 
that exercised by Japan, Russia and Great 
Britain. When a railroad is built in China it 
is built on foreign capital. An imperial guar- 
antee is given secured by first mortgages on 
the road or by pledging China’s internal reve- 
nue. Such a pledge carries with it a certain 
right of interference, necessarily, in China’s 
internal affairs and administrative reforms. 
The neutralization of Manchuria’s railways, 
based on capital to be supplied by the United 
States as well as by the other three nations 
now interested financially, would give us an 
equal opportunity to influence future develop- 
ments in China. The other purpose avowed 
by Mr. Knox was to secure for China “the 
undisturbed enjoyment of all political rights in 
Manchuria” by vesting in her government the 
ownership of all the railways, taking them out 


. 
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THE MENAGERIE IS LOOSE! 
—Robert Carter in New York American. 


of Eastern politics, and insuring an “economic 
and impartial” administration in accordance 
with the open door policy. Russia and Great 
Britain seemed at first friendly to the idea. 
So did Germany and France. China was more 
than friendly. But Japan said no with em- 
phasis, and the proposal seems to have failed. 





5 Sean Secretary Knox revivified another 
proposal. It was to this effect, that a 
new railway be built by American and British 
capital from Chingchow, up through Mongolia 
and Manchuria in a northeasterly direction, to 
Aigun on the Amur river. To this proposal 
Russia interposed a prompt objection, bringing 
forth an alleged promise given to her by China 
twelve years ago that no railways should be 
constructed north of Peking without Russia’s 
being first consulted. Also a secret agreement 
between China and Japan has come to light 
that no railway shall be constructed in the 
neighborhood of the South Manchurian line 
(controlled by Japan) or parallel to it or 
detrimental to it in any way prior to the year 
1938. “It appears, therefore,” so the New 
York Times interprets the situation, “that 
Chinese authority and control over Manchuria 
are unreal and without substance. She can 
exercise her will and carry out her policies in 
that part of her domains only with the consent 
of Japan and Russia. If one of these powers 
dissents, the other takes the same attitude.” 
What, then, says The Times, which is making 
a specialty of this subject, is the value of the 
assurances made to us by Japan’s ambassador 
two years ago that the international under- 
standing in regard to Manchuria is that “the 
independence and integrity of China” are to 
be supported by all pacific means and “the 
principle of equal opportunity for commerce 
and industry of all nations in that empire’? 





[' IS hard to arouse public sentiment in this 

country over a diplomatic question of this 
kind. But when last month the New York 
banker, Jacob H. Schiff, in an after-dinner 
speech, made a startling declaration to the ef- 
fect that our relations with Japan are drifting 
toward an inevitable war, the words were 
flashed around the world and put a distinct 
thrill into the Manchurian question. It has 
since been explained that Mr. Schiff referred 
to an industrial war. The New York Evening 
Post set its special correspondent in Wash- 
ington at work to find out what is back of all 
this. He finds influences clearly at work to 
create a state of public mind hostile to Japan 
that “finally may embroil the two nations.” 
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SECRETARY KNOX’S DIPLOMATIC GAME 


It was assumed until lately that 
all there was in the scare-talk 
was a desire to influence the 
passage of a big naval appro- 
priation bill. Since rg06 such 
talk has been “a regularly re- 
curring phenomenon” whenever 
the naval bill is under consid- 
eration. There is now, the cor- 
respondent thinks, an additional 
influence at work, and informa- 
tion in regard to it “should be 
sought in Wall street and its en- 
virons.” The best informed in 
Washington, he says, feel that 
“a game is being played in 
which the American public mind 
is being used as a pawn and that 
maneuverings are in progress of 
which the end is being kept from 
the people of the United States.” 
Suspicions, rumors, fears and 
inferences of an alarming na- 
ture are abundant, but there is, 
so far as he can learn, “an en- 
tire absence of facts which 
would justify suspicions of Ja- 
pan’s intent not to deal fairly 
with us.” The State Depart- 
ment has time and again denied 
that it has any such facts. 


A N EFFORT is made by The 

Times to meet this demand 
for facts. It presents as “one of 
the most serious of them” the 
system of rebates officially pro- 
claimed on the South Manchu- 
rian railway. This system pro- 
vides graded rebates running 
from one to seven per cent. to 
shippers whose freight bills 
amount to sums running from 
$50,000 a year up to $250,000. 
American merchants claim that 
Japanese merchants, by pooling 
their shipments, get the seven 
per cent. rebate, while the high- 
est any American gets is one 
per cent. Another charge is 
that Japanese merchants are al- 
lowed to take their goods into 





Courtesy of The Outlook. 
THE PROJECTED RAILWAY THAT HAS JUST STARTLED WORLD 
POLITICIANS 


Careful study of this map of the field of diplomacy in_the far east shows 
a line of heavy dots running from the place marked ‘‘Chunghouso” north- 
ward as far as the town marked “Aigun” through the Russian railway set- 
tlement of Tsitsihar. This line was at first a British project, but the For- 
eign Office in London failed to support the scheme in the face of an official 
protest from Tokyo. Then the Chinese, who want the line built, interested 
some American financiers. The next phase was a secret protest from the 
Tokyo officials to the mandarins in Peking against the edict sanctioning this 
Americanized concession. Nevertheless, it is alleged, the Japanese diplomat- 
ists gave our State Department to understand that they had no objection 
whatever to the building of this line. Such is the state of the case as re- 
cently outlined by Lord Stanhope, a high authority on the far east. 


Manchuria without paying the prescribed churia. Another grievance advanced is the 
import and other duties. This latter charge, reputed agreement made by the Japanese gov- 


reported by our vice consul 


in Mukden, ernment with the Manchurian Export Guild to 


does not agree, so our State Department 
has explicitly stated, with reports received 
from our other consular agents in Man- 


carry their goods free or at one-half the usual 
rate over the South Manchurian railway. The 
authority for this rather hazy statement is 
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given as “Japanese newspapers.” Our trade 
interests in Manchuria, admits The Times, are 
“not of great volume,” but what is more im- 
portant than any question of trade is “to know 
whether in their international dealings the 
great Powers who now have substantial con- 
trol in Manchuria intend to keep faith with us 
and other nations.” 





HE fact that the capital to build the new 
railway urged by Secretary Knox was 
to have come from J. P. Morgan Com- 
pany, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the First 
National Bank (New York), and the National 
City Bank (controlled by Standard Oil in- 
terests) gives the cue to a number of American 
journals for an attack on the entire Manchu- 
rian policy of our State Department. The 
New York World expresses this view: 


“*The Far East is full of menace,’ says nearly 
every jingo who comments on the situation in 
China and Japan. So would be any other part 
of the world if the cormorant nations were en- 
gaged there in a struggle to grab land and con- 
cessions and to compel trade. Americans will 
fall within the shadow of this menace only as 
they back the adventures of individuals who have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by war. 
One sure way to escape trouble is to keep out 
of bad company. ‘Another way is to mind one’s 
own business, which should always be honest and 
aboveboard. 

“As a nation we have nothing to fear from the 
Eastern menace unless we permit ourselves to be 
used by self-seekers at home and abroad. Most 
of the great powers would like to have some- 
body bell the Japanese cat. In diplomatic circles 
it is agreed that this would be a fine job for the 
United States. Unfortunately there are many 
Americans who feel the same way about it. . . 
There should be no war between the United 
States and Japan to oblige the claque of Europe. 
There should be no bullying by the United States 
in the Far East to oblige the Morganized plutoc- 
racy or the professional jingoes.” 


On the other hand the Springfield Repub- 
lican sees in Secretary Knox’s proposal for the 
neutralization of the railways the great merit 
of offering a definite solution for a situation 
that is at present dangerous to peace. It cen- 
sures him, however, for not sounding the 
powers first on the subject before “launching 
it openly upon the unstable waters of diplom- 
acy.” The Philadelphia Telegraph interprets 
our course as arising from a simple desire to 
see fair play for China in her own territory. 
The New York Herald thinks the proposal has 
strengthened us in China. The Toledo Blade 
says that Mr. Knox has secured what he was 
after—‘“a showing of hands.” 
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LL THE thrills of melodrama attended 
that great debate in the Diet at Tokyo 
on the relations between Japan and the United 
States which has plunged the Katsura 
ministry into the most embarrassing of its 
many predicaments. The Manchurian rail- 
way crisis had inspired the nervous little 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Komura, 
to protest afresh his love for the Amer- 
ican people. “The friendship,” he said, “be- 
tween Japan and the United States will stand 
firm on its enduring foundation.” Thronged 
benches and galleries indicated the extent to 
which the situation in the Far East absorbed 
the public mind. In the Diet itself there was 
a fever of restlessness, for Count Komura was 
expected to lay the state of the case without 
reserve before the country. Every great daily 
in Europe had its representative in the press 
gallery and the space reserved for members of 
the diplomatic corps was crowded. The ele- 
gant Marquis Saion-ji, himself Prime Minister 
prior to the formation of the present Katsura 
cabinet, sat among the two hundred members 
of the Sei-yu-kai who hail him as leader. The 
Marquis did not on this occasion take part in 
the debate. He is not suspected of overween- 
ing fondness for America, but he makes no 
concealment of his impression that the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office has bungled the negotia- 
tions with Washington in all that refers to the 
Manchurian railway embarrassment. That 
view was reflected for him by the only poli- 
tician in the Diet who dares to proclaim noisily 
at all times his firm affection for the United 
States—Mr. Nike Ozaki, the eloquent Mayor 
of Tokyo. He sprang to his feet before Count 
Komura had finished and relieved his feelings 
in fierce denunciation of the snub administered 
to Secretary Knox. 





| face had discourtesy been carried to 
such excess, said Mr. Ozaki, as in the 
refusal of Tokyo to even consider the Amer- 
ican proposal for neutralization of the Man- 
churian railways. “The sincerest and the 
friendliest motives lay behind that proposal.” 
Nevertheless, proceeded Mr. Ozaki, the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office, with a haste unseemly 
and a curtness quite ill bred, had flung its re- 
fusal at Washington “like a glove.” More- 
over, he complained, the newspapers of Tokyo 
had been permitted to begin something that 
had much the air of a concerted effort to dis- 
credit the United States in the eyes of the 
people of Japan. He quoted extracts from 
the Kokumin Shimbun and the Nichi Nichi 
which had been reproduced in leading Amer- 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF JAPAN’S RULER EVER MADE 


Mutsu-Hito, Mikado of the Thousand Isles—an old but now obsolete title—was snap-shotted by a tourist with this 
result, It is deemed a sacrilege by the natives to take with the sacred person of the sovereign — such liberty as 
e 


the existence of the above photograph implies. Seated in front of His Majesty is the Grand Cham 


rlain, the Mar- 


quis Takudaiji. The tourist who made this Yn destroyed the film because of a warning that the police 


were about to appear to secure a snapshot o 


ican dailies as reflections of the unfriendly 
feelings inspired in Tokyo by Washington’s 
polite intimation of her railway policy in 
China. No doubt, Mr. Knox’s proposal for 
neutralization might be inadmissible. It must 
be remembered, for all that, that the sugges- 
tion emanated from the rulers of a nation to 
which Japan owed her position of greatness as 
a world power. “It is the duty of the gov- 
ernment of Tokyo to regard the United States 
as Japan’s best friend.” Mr. Ozaki, who ranks 
as the Mirabeau of Japan owing to his mag- 
nificent voice, won, at this point, such thun- 
ders of applause from the followers of the 
Marquis Saion-ji that the remainder of his 
utterance was extinguished in an uproar. It 
was noted that only the members of the Sei- 
yu-kai went into frenzies. Count Komura and 
Prime Minister Katsura sat composedly and 
undemonstratively through the scene until the 
presiding officer had won silence. 





OUNT KOMURA seemed less sure of 
himself than usual when he rose to reply. 

The Japanese ministry, he affirmed in the per- 
fect diction which is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of his speeches in the Diet, felt that 
Tokyo’s reply had not been in the least dis- 
courteous to Washington. The moment the 


the crown prince he had also taken. 


ministry understood the proposal of Mr. Knox, 
to whom the Foreign Minister paid a high 
personal tribute, a “firm and dignified refusal” 
was resolved upon by unanimous voice. This 
refusal did not imply unfriendliness. Then he 
outlined the position of his colleagues more 
definitely than anyone has yet put it officially. 
“The policy of Japan in Manchuria is directed 
towards the maintenance of the open door and 
equal, untrammeled opportunity. The govern- 
ment of his Imperial Majesty, Mutsu-Hito, 
had always followed and would invariably loy- 
ally adhere to this policy in accordance with 
which Japan had decided to open Port Arthur 
in order to contribute to the development of 
Manchuria and to facilitate the commerce of 
all nations.” This policy he defined as “im- 
mutable” and he predicted that it would receive 
the support of all the powers, including the 
United States. It was quite erroneous to state 
that the Knox proposal for the neutralization 
of the Manchurian railways had been hastily 
declined. It had received the most careful 
consideration of the Prime Minister. It had 
formed the theme of more than one protracted 
session of the ministry. The effect upon 
American opinion had not been foreseen. The 
state of the case had been put plainly but, the 
Count hoped, tactfully, to Washington. 
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w= Japan, to quote further from 

Count Komura’s speech to the Diet, 
was “determined to adhere scrupulously to the 
open-door policy, it should be recognized that 
the realization of this plan would involve radi- 
cal changes in the conditions of affairs in 
Manchuria established by the peace of Ports- 
mouth.” The change must be attended by 
“serious consequences.” Numerous undertak- 
ings had been promoted in the region of the 
South Manchurian railway in the belief that 
the enterprise would remain Japanese. That 
was why Mr. Knox had to be confronted with 
“a firm negative.” He hoped that the “dis- 
tinguished American statesman” would per- 
ceive the justice of that position. Having said 
so much, the Count, visibly exhausted, eulo- 
gized his official superior, the Marquis Count 
Katsura. “Japan has never had, few countries 
have ever had, a more resourceful, adroit and 
sagacious Prime Minister. The nation is con- 
tent with him and has no sympathy with his 
assailants.” Thus the discussion terminated, 
leaving upon the European journalistic mind 
the impression that Japan means to continue in 
her present attitude even, as the Paris Débats 
says, to the point of war. But no responsible 
Teixyo organ anticipates war. 


wr has disconcerted all Tokyo dailies 
of the inspired type more than any 
Other proposal emanating from Washington is 
the project “to turn the whole Japanese posi- 
tion in southern Manchuria” by means of a 
new railway financed in this country. The 
scheme thus referred to involves laying rails 
from Chin-Chow to the Russian town of Tsit- 
sihar and thence north to Aigun, a Manchurian 
post on the Amur. The project is affirmed in 
London dailies to have the strong support of 
our Department of State as part of the now 
fainous “Taft policy in the Far East.” It has 
been blocked, declares Lord Stanhope—a well 
iniormed authority—by the persistent opposi- 
tion of the Tokyo government exerted through 
diplomatic channels. This Chin-Chow-Aigun 
enterprise, being originally British, was at first 
easily balked through the British Foreign Office. 
Great was the disgust of Prince Ching. The 
mandarins of the Wai-wu-pu, however, ap- 
proached a group of American financiers “with 
powerful political and journalistic connec- 
tions.” The Prince Regent was, in the words 
of Lord Stanhope, playing “the second string 
to the Chinese bow.” The Americans soon 
pledged some forty million dollars for so 
profitable an undertaking through the wealthy 
and tertile Manchurian and Mongolian plans. 


Rolling stock, rails, locomotives and equip- 
ment seem to have been contracted for and 
quite a revival of industry in some depressed 
American lines had been counted upon. Tokyo 
is said by Lord Stanhope to have offered no 
objection whatever in these preliminary stages 
of America’s “great game in the Far East.” 


UITE different was the demeanor of the 
Tokyo Foreign Office as between Wash- 
ington and Peking. While our Department of 
State received honied assurances of Japanese 
approval of the new American railroad, the 
Prince Regent of China was informed that 
should he dare issue an edict authorizing the 
line he would be made to “lose face” in the 
same humiliating style so familiar to his sensi- 
bilities in the wrangle over the Antung- 
Mukden fiasco. In short, the Tokyo Foreign 
Office displayed its benignant countenance to 
America while scowling in secret at Peking. 
It seems to Lord Stanhope, upon- whose au- 
thority these details are given in The Nine- 
teenth Century, a coincidence that only a few 
days after Peking had been cowed in this 
style by Tokyo, Mr. Secretary Knox “startled 
the world by suggesting the neutralization of 
all the railways in Manchuria, whether already 
existent or at some future time to be built.” 
This forced the Japanese hand. The Prince 
Regent none the less issued the edict author- 
izing the Chin-Chow-Aigun enterprise, to the 
intense disgust of official Tokyo. The govern- 
ment of the Marquis Katsura insists upon 
Japanese participation. This was granted. 
Still Tokyo, runs the tale, makes excuses for 
delay. She seems to have received diplomatic 
aid from Russia while, for reasons of policy 
based upon the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
Britain “holds her hand.” It was at this point 
that Tokyo dailies ventured upon their spirited 
criticisms of American policy in Asia—criti- 
cisms which the censorship would have enabled 
the Katsura ministry to suppress. 


ge that goes by the name of “the Taft 
policy in the Far East” has, in the light 
of these details, been “checked in Tokyo,” as 


the Paris Débats views the situation. From a 
standpoint of friendliness to Tokyo policy, 
London dailies like The Times and The Morn- 
ing Post strive to present the situation very 
differently. At first sight concedes the daily 
first named, it may seem equally difficult to 
understand China’s anxiety to construct the 
lines and Japan’s stubborn refusal to allow its 
construction. The economic effect of the com- 
petition of the American project upon the 





THE PRINCE REGENT IN PEKING 


THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


Around these thirty-three men revolve the activities of our army and upon them would depend in largest measure 
the whole plan of war in case of hostilities that involved this nation. In the first (top) row, reading from left to 
right, are Captains Cronin, Lochridge, Graves, Van Deman, Simmons and Leitch. In the second row are Major Todd, 
Lieut.-Colonel Waltz, Captains Wittenmeyer and Tracy. Inthe third row: Major Knight, Brigadier General Bliss, 
Major General Bell, Brigadier General Murray, Major Boughton, Fourth row: Captain Furlong, Major Root, Captain 
Hagood, Colonel Beach, Captain Cocheu, Colonels Duncan and Macomb and Major Swift. Fifth row: Captains Cheney, 
Learned, Sladen and Major Carleton. Bottom row: Captains Conner and Merrill, Major Gordon, Captains Rhodes 
and Lenihan. General Bell is the chief of staff, 


south Manchurian railway would, says the Manchuria.” That China could not rely upon 
London Times, be undeniably serious. “More her own unaided resources to render such a 
serious still would be the political and strate- challenge effective may be taken for granted. 
gical consequences for Japan should it pass “She would doubtless look for powerful sup- 
under the control of a hostile power. What port from international finance controlled by 
possible guarantee is there that, in her present influences which she believes to be antagonistic 
helpless condition, China will be able to retain to Japan.” Railway questions, adds this com- 
it under her own control?” If this new rail- mentator, have been for many years past either 
way scheme matures, avers the British organ, the origin or the outward manifestation of 
“it may be regarded by Japan as an indirect grave international complications—not only 
challenge to her whole position in southern in the Far East. “One can at any rate under- 
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THE MANCHURIAN MAZE 


The powers at last realize what neutralization means—to Uncle Sam. 


stand the jealous care with which these rail- 
way questions in Manchuria are scrutinized by 
Japan.” She is fully aware of her open door 
obligations and intends to fulfill them in re- 
gard to the operation of such railways as are 
or may be considered under her control in 
Manchuria. The construction of railways, 
however, raises other than mere economic 
issues, and it is this truth which Tokyo invites 
Washington to ponder. 





iW THE withdrawal of a considerable part of 
Great Britain’s naval forces in the Far 
East had not left Japan mistress of the Pacific 
she would be less truculent in her diplomatic 
effusiveness, opines Lord Stanhope. He 
points out that with eighty thousand Japanese 
resident in the Hawaiian Islands, “with British 
Columbia and the Pacific states of the Amer- 
ican Union cut off by a triple range of moun- 
tains to which the passage of the Alps is mere 
child’s play,” it is found advisable at the De- 
partment of State in Washington to address 
urbane phraseology to Count Komura. His 
government has been detected in something 
that looks more or less like disingenuousness, 
but the circumstance is not brought to his at- 
tention in other than conciliatory terms. Re- 
ports of friction between Japan and the United 


—Fischietto (Turin) 


States must continue to circulate from time to 
time, therefore, says the Paris Temps, but it 
feels that nothing “more serious than friction” 
can possibly ensue. The London Post, how- 
ever, finds it difficult to credit even the fric- 
tion. “The idea of a coming conflict between 
the two powers can not be entertained by any- 
one who makes a dispassionate examination of 
the situation.” Not long ago it was stated 
in Europe that the United States would form 
an alliance with China against Japan. This 
our London centemporary pronounces fantas- 
tic; but the Paris Débats wonders if the alli- 
ance may not exist “in spirit.” 





| arnt the “most fevered alarmists,” con- 

jectures the London Post, can hardly be- 
lieve that the government of the Marquis 
Katsura meditates an actual invasion of the 
Pacific states. The danger of war to the 
United States, it says, would consist in some 
form of aggression against the United States 
in the Far East. “Yet nothing is more cer- 
tain than that any movement of the kind is 
absolutely remote from the minds of Japanese 
statesmen.” To begin with, “any adventurous 
move” would be a violation of the stipulations 
of treaties recently concluded by Tokyo with 
three great powers. “Even if the Japanese 
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CHINA’S ALLEGED USE OF THE UNITED STATES 


are inspired by the extraordinary aims and 
spirit attributed to them by sensation-mongers, 
they have always shown themselves a practical 
and shrewd race and they would be hardly 
likely to draw upon themselves the censure of 
the civilized world.” The fear that Japan is 
on the eve of some dangerous and aggressive 
policy directed against America is, says this 
daily, a pure delusion. In this opinion the 
London Times coincides. The last named daily 
is the recognized mouthpiece of the Japanese 
government in western Europe and its state- 
ments of Tokyo policy are presumed to be of- 
ficially inspired. 





[’ BEGINS to appear to some European 
dailies as if the Prince Regent in Peking 
was trying upon Washington the familiar 
Chinese device of playing one civilized power 
against another. “Japan,” to quote one of the 
many explanations of the London Times, “has 
rivals who would be only too glad to create 
difficulties for her by supporting China in a 
policy of construction.” It is necessary for 
the Prince Regent in Peking to “walk warily,” 
adds this exponent of the Tokyo standpoint, 
and to avoid playing into the hands of his “‘ill 
wishers and detractors.” If China’s Prince 
Regent be really trying to play the United 
States against Japan he will involve himself in 
the greatest personal embarrassment. What- 
ever concessions the foes of Japan receive will 
be but a source of humiliation to China in the 
time to come. “That China has been unfairly 
treated in the past few will deny. Her best 
guides in the way of reform and her best 
friends should be the Japanese.” Thus is the 
ruler of the Chinese Empire admonished by 
the champion of everything Japanese in the 
western world. It fears that the dominant in- 
fluence in Peking just now is that of the 
Jingo. It deplores the downfall of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai, the true conciliator of Japan, the states- 
man whose influence, while it endured, saved 
the world from the complexities of the crisis 
which his dismissal rendered inevitable. 





oe the true cause of the flurry in whiclt 

China, the United States and Japan have 
been involved, the Paris Figaro refers to “the 
vigorous commercial campaign directed from 
Washington by President Taft.” He is the 
only living statesman, it opines, who estimates 
at their proper importance the limitless re- 
sources of the Chinese market. The President 
has made up his mind that too many orders 
for railway building material are going to 
Germany and Great Britain. He has likewise 
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noticed that European traders in half civilized 
countries are so vigorously sustained by their 
home governments that American competition 
is literally crowded out of the field. Apart 
from the determination of President Taft to 
aid in every possible way the efforts of Amer- 
ican traders to exploit Asia comnaicially, his 
policy in the Far East, thinks the Paris daily, 
has no significance. The same view is enter- 
tained by the Berlin Vessische Zeitung, but it 
is somewhat alarmed at the outlook. German 
commerce has benefited enormously, it notes, 
by the opening of China to western enterprise. 
The prospect for the future is rendered less 
brilliant by the irruption of President Taft in 
the capacity of “advance agent for American 
goods.” Forebodings of evil make the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung equally pessimistic upon the 
basis ef a report that large orders for nails 
to fill a Shanghai demand heretofore placed in 
Berlin, are going to the United States. It 
repeats a plea made in many forms by in- 
numerable foreign dailies for a clear and spe- 
cific statement of just what the Taft policy in 
the Far East signifies and involves. “The 
Monroe doctrine is puzzling enough,” remarks 
the German organ, “but the Taft policy grows 
more bewildering every day.” 





O ENERGETICALLY has the work of 
fortifying Honolulu been pushed that a 
British naval expert has pronounced it the 
Gibraltar of the Pacific. But the land defenses 
have not been neglected. If America expected 
a war with Japan this year, the London Post 
says, she would be making good her position 
at Honolulu. That is precisely what America 
is now doing. “A very strong garrison of in- 
fantry, cavalry and field artillery is also in 
process of establishment in the city. Every- 
thing points to a determination to set up a 
base impregnable in any emergency.” But this 
precaution would be vain, this observer says, 
if Japan ever seriously thought of using her 
fifty thousand soldier citizens in the Hawaiian 
group against the United States. The whole 
of the fishing industry is in the hands of the 
Japanese and their sampans or fishing boats 
could land arms at various places on the isl- 
ands with the utmost facility. “Such a con- 
tingency, unlikely as it now seems, as war 
between the United States and Japan has been 
foreseen in the laying out of Honolulu as a 
naval base.” The land fortifications have 
been designed with the same thoroness as those 
constructed to beat off an attack by sea. 
“Everything points to a determination to set 
up a base impregnable in any emergency.” 
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HILE the French Senate and Cham- 
ber were holding their final sittings 
prior to the general election which 
takes place throughout the republic 

in a few weeks, the Clerical organ Gaulois 
shook the political edifice to its foundations 
by revealing misappropriations of the property 
of religious orders seized in pursuance of the 
law separating church and state. The thefts 
seem to aggregate millions of dollars, but their 
crucial importance at this moment lies in their 
effect upon the coming struggle at the polls. 
The present chamber, having completed its 
business, will not meet again. Deputies are 
free to devote their entire energies to the task 
of preparing for that confrontation by their 
constituencies which the huge defalcation just 
discovered renders cruelly embarrassing for 
the ministerialists. The final sitting was oc- 
cupied in listening with blank amazement to 
revelations of the freedom of facilities pos- 
sessed by the liquidators of church property in 
speculating with what had become public 
funds. The deputies, during this closing ses- 
sion, being far more worried about their per- 
sonal prospects than interested in the details 
of the defalcation, have done nothing to get 
at the facts. Beyond the implication of an 
official receiver of church property whose 
. prosecution was at once taken in hand by 
Premier Briand, and apart from the vague 
rumor that three million dollars went in stock 
operations, all is a medley of report and re- 
crimination. Only the clerical dailies predict 
the overthrow of the radical and Socialist 
ministry in consequence of this scandal. Noth- 
ing d°‘nite is to be done about it until after 
the fierce struggle at the polls in which France 
is absorbed. 
T IS Aristide Briand, the first Socialist to 
become head of a government, who will 
rise or fall as the result of the struggle. That 
is the unanimous view of French dailies gen- 
erally, not a few of which hint that he may 
be forced out of office before the elections 
actually begin. It seems from Paris gossip 
that the rzbid anticlericals, led by the former 
Prime Minister, Emile Combes—whose re- 
sumption of office is not impossible—have been 
active in theirefforts to thwart Premier 
Briand’s policy. Emile Combes and his ex- 
tremists have induced many socialists and rad- 
icals to chime in with the outcry against 
Briand, whose original passion for reforming 
the world has been toned down, the Temps 
hints, by the disillusionments of office. His 
position is weakened by the want of all sign 


of improvement in the relations between the 
government and the Vatican. Ominous hints, 
says the London Times, have been given that 
the Pope contemplates further measures which 
may so seriously inconvenience certain classes 
of French citizens as to force them into an 
attitude of hostility to the state. The cessa- 
tion of public worship may be one of these. 
It has not been resorted to except in isolated 
cases. The Briand ministry has tried to make 
it clear that if pubiic worship ceases in any 
diocese it will not be the result of official per- 
secution. 





T WILL be the aim of Briand’s supporters 
to convince all voters that what the Vati- 
can fights for is the purely secular power of 
negotiating with the French state upon all 
sorts of subjects which belong to the province 
of the state. That is the way the case is 
stated in the anticlerical Humanité. Pius X 
believes that a Nuncio in Paris would settle 
every difficulty. He reflects in this the new 
Vatican policy. “Because the Vatican is not 
permitted to negotiate through a papal diplom- 
atist with the government of the republic the 
law separating church and state is odious to 
Ultramontanes. It is not obnoxious to the 
mass of the French people.” This is not the 
theory of clerical organs like the Gaulois, 
which foreshadow a frank campaign upon the 
basis of the alleged failure of separation of 
church and state in France. Prophecies of the 
outcome are based upon the consideration 
urged by the Temps that “democracy of the 
unalloyed type rules supreme in France today 
and the electorate keeps a vigilant lookout for 
those among its representatives in the govern- 
ment and the cltamber who may be disposed to 
trifle with it.” The application of the separa- 
tion law and the adoption of certain measures 
of social reform are regarded by the masses 
as tests of the availability of those who seek 
their suffrages. Moreover, as the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse remarks, French voters 
have never punished politicians for legislating 
against the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Socialism, it adds, at least socialism 
as advocated by Jean Jaurés, is not prospering 
in France just now. Premier Briand has 
shown an appreciation of that fact which in- 
dicates to observers outside France that he 
may survive the contest, which, in any event, 
will be fought with vigor. 





IUS X is understood to believe that what- 
ever the result of the French election, the 
government of the republic will “arrive logic- 
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ally at persecution.” The expectation in the 
mind of his Holiness is appreciated by Prime 
Minister Briand, who said in a speech on the 
subject that the ministry must not be lured 
into this “snare,” since it would mean civil 
war in France. The Pope feels that, thanks 
to persecution, the faith of the French—just 
now at a low stage of its vitality—will rise to 
unexampled degrees. ‘We have systematically 
desired to combat Rome’s scheme,” says Bri- 
and in one speech. “We could not assume an 
attitude of persecution and no conscience has 
ever been menaced. Whatever Rome may do 
we shall not fall into her trap.” The situation 
assumed an altogether different aspect when 
the reports of the embezzlements of church 
funds, originally vague and indefinite, became 
precise. Clerical organs are beginning to in- 
sist that many of the highest officials of the 
republic must have at least suspected what 
was happening. The Gaulois charges that 
members of the Chamber encouraged their 
constituents to lay claim to ecclesiastical prop- 
erty upon the ground that they were descend- 
ants of pious founders who had left their for- 
tunes to the state. Genealogists who could 
trace ancestries advantageously to claimants 
made vast sums which, the Gaulois says, were 
divided with politicians. These financial ope- 
rations have immensely depleted the treasury 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the clerical 
dailies insist that the Pope’s prediction of the 
inevitability of persecution is fulfilled. 
* 


* * 


ISING to the extreme limit of his gi- 
gantic stature in the Prussian Diet, 
the Imperial German Chancellor, 
Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg, had 

scarcely distended his jaw with the first word 
of his speech when the exclamation “Pfui!” 
from a Socialist throat became distinctly audi- 
ble in every part of the chamber. “Pfui!” is 
one of the very strongest expletives through 
the medium of which the contempt and disgust 
of a German mind is intimated. It is hardly 
fit even for the streets, observes the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung, organ of monarchical agrarian 
sentiment in Emperor William’s realm. The 
application of so monstrous an epithet to the 
holder of the highest imperial dignity under 
the Hohenzollern dynasty caused a moment’s 
stupefaction. When the president of the Diet 
had normalized his emotions he broke the 
general spell by standing up. Thereupon con- 
servatives, clericals, national liberals, radicals, 
Poles, Danes, anti-Semites and agrarians, ris- 
ing as one man, turned to the benches upon 


wn 


which the seven Socialists remained seated 
and cried: “Heraus!” which is the German 
parliamentary equivalent of “Put him out!” 
In an instant the Socialists set up a chorus of 
“Pfui!” with results upon the other groups too 
stimulating for parliamentary limits. It seemed 
as if the seven Socialists would be thrown 
from the chamber. All this time the Imperial 
German Chancellor had stood mute and mo- 
tionless, very pale and serious. Order having 
ultimately restored itself, the president of the 
Diet implored the Herr Doctor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg to deliver his speech on Prussian 
franchise reform. Berlin had been awaiting 
it for weeks. All Germany wanted to know 
what the government of William II would be 
at. 


HUS encouraged, the Herr Doctor, who, 
altho he addresses the Reichstag as Im- 
perial Chancellor is in the Prussian Diet the 
King’s Minister President, shattered the So- 
cialist anticipations in a sentence. The So- 
cialists, he said, denounce the Prussian fran- 
chise because it prevents their obtaining power 
with which they hope to subvert the prevailing 
political system. The limitations placed upon 
the right to vote in Prussia are used by the 
party of economic discontent as pretexts upon 
which to base political discontent. Hence the 
issue of franchise reform has acquired an ap- 
pearance of importance quite misleading. Re- 
action, police despotism, bureaucracy, the feudal 
state, agrarianism and territorial aristocracy 
—these are represented as things to be elim- 
inated through a suffrage made universal. The 
Socialists, continued Dr. von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, demand the modernization of an electoral 
system which to them is antiquated and which, 
they contend, makes the great landowners and 
conservatives masters of the state. Up to this 
point the statesman had been listened to with 
growing manifestations of impatience, but the 
din was not at its loudest until he asserted that 
the effect of universal suffrage is everywhere 
the brutalization and degradation of politics. 


HE Prussian franchise, the discussion o+ 
which led to these exciting scenes ana 
which was in a few days to prove the occasior 
of one of the hugest popular demonstrations 
ever witnessed in Berlin, is described by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung as “the most consistent 
creation of the conservative instinct.” Its es- 
sential feature is based upon the division into 
three equal parts of the total taxation assess- 
ment of the electoral district. “The names 
of all who pay direct taxes in the district are 
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drawn up on a roll in the order of their as- 
sessment.” The first. class is formed of so 
many of the voters as make up among them 
one-third of the total assessment, beginning at 
the top of the list. In the second class are com- 
prised less wealthy voters, ascertained upon a 
basis similar to the first. The remaining elec- 
tors make up the third class. “Each class 
elects an equal number of secondary voters, 
who together form an electoral college. They 
in turn elect the deputy to the Prussian diet.” 
Theoretically each class enjoys through these 
secondary electors an equal participation in 
the process of choosing the representative. 
Practically the consequences noted by our con- 
temporary work out like a chess gambit. “In 
consequence of the system by which the num- 
ber of voters in each class is determined, the 
first and second classes consist of a compara- 
tively few wealthy electors. In over two thou- 
sand districts the first class consists of a 
solitary individual and in over seventeen hun- 
dred districts of two persons.”” Combined, the 
two higher classes invariably outvote the 
masses who fall in the third class. “Thus the 
exclusive foundation of the system is wealth. 
It is to overcome this objection that the modi- 
fication of the first and second classes has been 
urged.” Yet the essentials of the system are 
to be adhered to, in the light of the Herr 
Doctor’s speech in the Diet. 


NDER extreme pressure, the constitu- 
tional adviser of William II consented 
to two modifications of the most conservative 
franchise on earth. Open voting is to give 
way to a secret ballot. The electoral colleges 
standing between the voters and their deputy 
are to be abolished. As soon as the bill got 
into committee, the territorial aristocrats who 
comprise the backbone of Prussian monarchy, 
restored the old devices in their entirety. How 
the “reforms” will finally emerge is still a 
mystery. The conservative Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg persisted at all stages in maintaining 
the official standpoint. The government would 
not yield through dread of the Socialists. Bis- 
marck, notwithstanding his dislike of the Prus- 
sian franchise, had refused to alter it. The 
universal interest inspired by the Prussian 
franchise bill is due to the wish to see the 
monarchy so democratized that the destinies 
of Germany shall be determined by a popular 
federal council. To this the official world is 
unalterably opposed. The tendency of Ger- 
many to split up has made her the plaything 
of foreign interests. That is because the Ger- 
mans are politically backward. 


[' WAS on very delicate ground that the 
German Chancellor trod when he drew an 
illustration in defense of his refusal to extend 
the Prussian franchise from the experience 
of England. In that country, he said, the 
world has just witnessed an electoral struggle 
waged with unexampled passion. “A century- 
old political education and culture, however, 
prevent Englishmen from dragging political 
or even religious animosity into personal and 
social affairs. The Englishman does not ap- 
praise the worth of an Englishman according 
to whether his political or religious ideas are 
the same as his own. We, unfortunately, have 
not made so much progress.” Germans, de- 
clared Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, deem a 
man on a lower level than themselves when 
he thinks differently from them. “This is 
largely due to the fact that our political condi- 
tions are often characterized by a feeling of 
bitterness which cuts more keenly than the 
realities of political antagonism.” It is cus- 
tomary to represent Prussia as a land of black 
reaction, but in reality it is Prussia which 
makes Germany. Germany is great because 
she is Prussianized. Prussia has not a popu- 
lar government, he said, but in the popular 
governments of the world the poor bear a far 
larger proportion of the burdens of taxation 
than they do in Prussia. Moreover, proceeded 
the adviser of William II, the progress of 
democratic ideals and the introduction of pop- 
ular institutions would tend to the demoraliza- 
tion of the Prussians as they have tended to 
the demoralization of other nations. 


ne AS more generalizations adverse to 

democracy in government and to uni- 
versal suffrage found their place in the course 
of the Imperial German Chancellor’s remarks 


to the Prussian Diet. The effect upon the 
Socialists proved provocative to an extent 
that threatened breaches of the peace in Ber- 
lin. A proclamation from the official head of 
the police force did little to assuage their fee!- 
ings. “The streets are solely for the purpose 
of traffic,” ran his manifesto. “Opposition to 
the executive power will be met with the use 
of weapons. I warn the curious.” Placards 
bearing these sentences were posted promis- 
cuously at street corners. Police, reinforced 
by the garrison troops, were brought in great 
numbers to the thorofares leading towards the 
royal palace. But the Socialists, says the Ber- 
lin correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
whose account is not subject to limitations im- 
posed by Prussian press laws, proved one too 
many for the Berlin police. “While Unter 
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“VOTES FOR MEN” IN EMPEROR WILLIAM’S CAPITAL 


There was not the slightest trace of disorder in the evolutions of the crowd numbering in all over two hundred 


thousand persons who paraded and spoke in opposition to the “fancy franchise” in Prussia. 


were in some cases somewhat rough. 


den Linden was armed to the teeth, the So- 
cialists were doing the forbidden things else- 
where. The party leaders kept their plans to 
themselves and until the forty or fifty meet- 
ings held in Berlin and its suburbs assembled 
at noon only the chairmen knew what was in 
contemplation.” At the close of each gather- 
ing those present were bidden to form in the 
prohibited processions. They all followed an 
appointed leader. The English journalist 
watched one of these processions. “There 
must have been from ten to fifteen thousand 
men, with a sprinkling of women. They were 
almost without exception decently clad in their 
Sunday clothes and their demeanor was fault- 
less.” Thus were half a dozen illegal as- 
semblages organized in defiance of the police. 
About a hundred and fifty thousand mani- 
festants participated without disorder. 
y= different were the developments in 
the great Prussian town of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where the principal streets were 
filled on the appointed day with masses of 
riotous: proletarians, all clamoring for the 
right to vote. “Shots rang out on every side. 
Again and again the cordons of police charged 
down upon the enemy, hewing and hacking 
with their drawn swords. As they did so, 
showers of stones, bottles and other missiles 
fell upon their heads, some being thrown from 
the windows of the houses.” Thus runs the 


Nevertheless, the police 


press despatch in the London Telegraph. Prus- 
sian organs seem to have been the subject of 
a rather severe censorship since they give 


comparatively meager reports of these things. 
There was many a fierce conflict with knives 
between individual policemen and working- 


men. “All the ambulance stations were crowd- 
ed with wounded.” The words of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung are bolder than those of even 
the Socialist dailies, for this democratic sheet 
says the conduct of the Frankfort police to- 
wards “the persons who were quietly returning 
from the meetings was an act of brutal vio- 
lence and a grave infringement of civil rights. 
Those assembled here are especially indignant 
that the police should not have spared even the 
women and children, but had mercilessly 
slashed at them and ridden them down.” The 
Frankfort paper insists that at each meeting 
of protest language of an inflammatory char- 
acter was avoided and that the audiences were 
exhorted to go quietly home and shun collisions 
with the police. 

OTHING seems to have been gained for 

universal suffrage in Prussia by the events 
both in and outside the diet. The new bill 
for the reform of the elections entirely fails, 
says the Frankfurter Zeitung, to satisfy the 
demands of the progressive element. “The 
government has firmly rejected the demands 
of the liberals and radicals in combination 
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with the Socialists. The new bill merely 
abolishes indirect elections.” Aside from this 
single modification, the franchise in Prussia 
is evidently to remain unchanged. The gov- 
ernment refused the plea for a secret ballot 
upon the ground that “the absence of publicity 
facilitates seditious electoral agitation on the 
part of the Socialists.” It is the opinion of the 
Berlin Tageblatt, popular in its sympathies, 
that the provisions of the new franchise bill 
will eliminate the seven Socialists who, in the 
face of every difficulty, have managed to pro- 
cure their election to the Prussian diet. Thus 
is to be treated the party which is numerically 
the strongest in Germany and by far the 
strongest in Prussia. They claim to be now 
thirty millions out of the forty millions of the 
Prussian subjects. This huge body of the 
Prussian people is stated by the Socialist 
Vorwarts to be in the most “absurd” position. 
“In the empire they possess the same electoral 
rights as all other Germans. They are repre- 
sented strongly in the Reichstag, altho, owing 
to the antiquated distribution of seats, they are 
not represented in anything like proportion to 
their numbers.” But in their own native Prus- 
sia they are practically not represented at all. 
The franchise dates back to the constitution 
which the Hohenzollern dynasty “presented” 
to the nation after the great revolution of 
1848. “It is the most fanciful of all fanciful 
franchises and is elaborately framed not so 
as to insure but so as to prevent the true rep- 
resentation of the people.” 





| DOES not seem to the newspapers of 

Europe generally that anything practical 
for the cause of popular government in Ger- 
many has been achieved by the demonstrations 
in Prussia. In one respect, however, the So- 
cialists are inferred to have scored heavily. 
They have made manifest their determination 
to avoid violence. London dailies, like Paris 
dailies, give them full credit for that. “The 
Chancellor declares,’ says the London Times, 
“that political parties in Germany have no need 
to engage in street agitations. Is it possible 
to maintain this assertion in regard to Prus- 
sian Socialists? What legitimate means does 
the largest party in Prussia possess to make 
their voice heard in the affairs of the king- 
dom? They have few seats and can not hope 
under the present franchise to gain more.” 
Nor can they hope to have their grievances 
redressed in the Reichstag. When the So- 
cialists try to ventilate their wrongs in that 
body, Prussia takes refuge in the provisions 
of the federal constitution and refuses to 


listen to representations from a body in which 
Socialism boasts increasing strength. “The 
situation is plainly intolerable and none but 
the most benighted reactionaries in Prussia 
can believe that it will permanently endure.” 
Thus the London Times. But to the London 
Spectator another inference suggests itself. 
The Prussian franchise is not, it remarks, a 
Prussian question alone. “It affects all Ger- 
many because Prussia has always been and is 
becoming to an even greater extent the pre- 
dominant influence in federal affairs. The 
Minister-President of Prussia is always Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire.” A reactionary 
Prussia means a reactionary Germany and a 
reactionary Germany, insists the London 
weekly, is responsible for the swelling German 
navy, the Hohenzollern world politics and the 


insignificance of the Reichstag. 
* 


* * 


N THE acquittal of Nicholas Tchaykow- 
sky, tried in St. Petersburg for alleged 
criminal activity in that revolutionary 
propaganda through which he has at- 
tained international fame, the Czar’s 

Prime Minister gives evidence of his capacity 
to do the tactful thing—“the thing,” to quote the 
Paris Temps, “most calculated to promote re- 
spect for his system of administration among 
western peoples.” Long before the trial the 
French daily ventured a prediction that the 
prisoner would be freed if only because of 
the interest taken in his case in America. Of- 
ficial Russia is eager to discredit the revolu- 
tionaries who impeach the reality of liberal 
institutions under Nicholas II. The aged 
Madame Breschkowskaia was less fortunate 
in her plea to the judges who presided at her 
joint trial with Tchaykowsky. She was con- 
victed and sentenced to perpetual exile, which, 
it seems, is to be of the rigorous type unless 
mitigation be secured by the representations 
now being made in influential quarters. What 
Stolypin feared in the event of clemency to 
Tchaykowsky, says the Berlin Vorwéarts, was 
American agitation in behalf of other un- 
tried prisoners, torn from their families at the 
behest of reactionary provincial governors, 
sometimes on the mere suspicion of unortho- 
dox political opinions. Tales of hangings, im- 
prisonment and deportation of men. tried and 
convicted are met with the reply that they 
represent the rightful suppression of acts of 
revolutionary violence. Tchaykowsky has 
gathered facts, it is said, which refute this 
plea, but he has been warned to conduct him- 
self with great circumspection. 
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THE SENTENCE OF GUSTAVE HERVE 


SOME days before the acquittal of the aged 

Russian agitator, the Duma greatly re- 
duced the appropriations of’ funds for paying 
the expenses of the exile system. This is, 
seemingly, the first real check to the “mass 
of human suffering inflicted on the pick of 
Russian humanity” of which the historian, 
Trevelyan, complains in the London Times. 
“Let each reader imagine himself sitting of 
an evening in the midst of his family. A 
knock at the door. A tap on the shoulder. 
The home broken up forever, himself snatched 
away to a life of untold physical and mental 
suffering. Multiply that by twenty-seven thou- 
sand and you get the record for a single year 
in the way of constitutional government in 
Russia.” All the agitation over the Tchay- 
kowsky case has apparently failed to mitigate 
the terrors of this system of administrative 
exile. The provincial governors practice it 
as flagrantly as ever. That is the impression 
of western European dailies, which look for- 
ward with lively curiosity to the device the 
bureaucracy will adopt in its purpose to de- 
feat the Duma’s suppression of the greater 


portion of the Siberian exile fund. 
* 


* * 


OR sheer severity, the sentence of four 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor im- 
posed upon the illustrious anti-militar- 
ist agitator of France, Gustave Hervé, 

seems unexampled. So profound was the shock 
of it even to many who have no sympathy what- 
ever with his peculiar crusade that the indig- 
nation meeting in the Rue Danton was packed. 
Men of the highest distinction in the public 
life of France testified in Hervé’s favor when 
he was tried before the assize court on the 
charge of inciting to murder. Octave Mir- 
beau, the man of letters, General Augagneur, 
governor-general of Madagascar, Henri 
Rochefort, the veteran editor and Jean Jaurés, 
the Socialist leader, gave in one form or 
another evidence in Hervé’s behalf. The case 
originated in the anti-militarist’s article entitled 
“Let Us Imitate the Apache,” which appeared 
in the Guerre Sociale. One Liabeuf, a mem- 
ber of that hooligan class of the Paris popu- 
lace called Apaches, killed a policeman who 
had arrested him. Liabeuf insisted that he was 
guiltless of the crime for which his victim 
took him into custody. “Liabeuf,” wrote 
Hervé, “is not without a certain beauty, a 
certain grandeur. He had been falsely ac- 
cused. Daily honest men are without cause 
assaulted by the police. They are accused of 
crimes against public morals by a police itself 
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brutalized. I, too, have been kicked by the 
police, but I made no reprisais.” These words 
caused Herve’s indictment for inciting to mur- 
der. Jaurés testified that he had been pounded 
by a policeman who knew who he was. Roche- 
fort swore to having been arrested twenty- 
two times. Complaints to Prefect Lepine, the 
chief of the Paris police, elicit only generat? 
observations of an irrelevant and skeptical 
character. 





ae among the radical element 

when news of Hervé’s four-year sen- 
tence spread among them infected many sub- 
stantial citizens of the French capital. “This 
judicial verdict of the third republic,’ wrote 
the famous President of the equally famous 
League of the Rights of Man, “exceeds in 
atrocity the judgments of the restoration and 
the empire of Napoleon the little.” Even to 
the cautious and careful Débats the sentence 
seems vindictive. Still, says the ministerial 
Temps, there can be no great harm in putting 
Hervé under lock and key. His “martyrdom,” 
as the more radical organs term it, has given 
an immense impetus to his crusade. Hervé 
to describe him in the words of the London 
Standard, has not given evidence of great 
talent or even of a commanding personality. 
“He is a fluent speaker, but in this respect he 
has on superiority over other French poli- 
ticians. He is neither cultured nor attractive 
nor witty nor popular. He is simply logical, 
and his success as an agitator is a striking 
proof of the receptivity of the French mind 
to chimerical ideas.” Gustave Hervé is an in- 
ternationalist pure and simple. He believes 
that all men should be brothers, that armies 
and frontiers should be abolished, that capital 
should cease to stamp its Tiberian foot upon 
the captive neck of labor. 





LTHO the ideas for which Gustave 
Hervé is so famous did not originate 

in his own characteristic brain, he carries them 
to quite unprecedented extremes. “Mere 
declamations against the existing order of 
things,” he says in his own organ, “are a 
waste of time. It is useless for Socialists to 
denounce militarism and capitalism so long as 
they meekly shoulder their rifles and serve 
in the French army like everyone else.” Hervé 
first won general notice by suggesting that 
the men of the reserve should refuse duty 
when called upon to perform it. He subse- 
quently went a stage further than that of 
mere passive resistance. He told the metal 
workers at the congress of their trade union 
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RIVAL CHANTECLERS 


All (together): “My sunrise, I think!” —Punch 


that the reservists of the French army ought 
to join their regiments in the event of a mobi- 
lization, but that they ought to employ the 
arms served out to them “to attack the cap- 
italists and deliver the proletariat from the 
oppressors.” He also urged that the inter- 
national Socialists desert the colors or stay at 
home in case of war, leaving the patriots to 
rush to the front. When the patriots were all 
slaughtered, the proletariat would rise in their 
might, effect a revolution, expel the Roths- 
childs and begin a new system of society. 
Such is the Hervé gospel as reported in his 
own words in the London Post and other dail- 
ies abroad. It was Hervé’s idea that the “com- 
rades” in the nation at war with France would 
likewise go on strike against their military 
obligations and “the era of fraternal love 
without frontiers must begin.” These pre- 
cepts were applauded by the workingmen who 
heard them. Thousands of Hervé’s sympa- 
thizers, says the Temps, are expounding these 
ideas in more or less diluted form to the youth 
of France. Their influence is seen in the 
strength of the agitation for Hervé’s release. 
The technicalities of the law have already been 
invoked to gain for him a provisional measure 
of liberty. It is possible that his appeal, sup- 


ported as it is by many of the leading advo- 
cates of France, will raise an issue most awk- 
ward at this interval of agitation over the gen- 
eral election. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 





LTHO that most accurately prophetic 


of living Irish leaders, William 

O’Brien, who represents the city of 

Cork in the House of Commons, said 
a fortnight ago that the Asquith ministry 
might last well into next summer, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd-George, 
is averred in the London Post to have made 
every arrangement for a new general election 
in June. In any event, thinks the London 
Standard, a second session of the present 
Parliament is “unthinkable.” This, however, 
is the impression of an opposition organ, and 
opposition organs are doing their utmost to 
precipitate an appeal to the people. Liberal 
dailies, like the London News, anticipate 
“grave developments” at an early period. The 
Prime Minister, taking the bull by the horns, 
told the Commons, on the first night of the 
opening session, that the origin of all his po- 
litical vicissitudes, the budget, must go through 
at once. Side by side with that measure was to 
proceed what Mr. Asquith called “a resolution” 
on the subject of the House of Lords. It 
was to be of a type ironically described in the 
London Standard as “the-will-of-the-people- 
must-prevail.” Not until budget and resolu- 
tion had been disposed of would the actual 
bill abolishing the “vote” of their Lordships 
upon legislation make its appearance. The 
confusion among the groups of which the 
somewhat slim ministerial majority is made 
up grew into such revolt that this plan fell 
into its political Limbo. John Redmond 
theatrically informed Mr. Asquith that Ireland 
had been misled. The leader of the labor 
party, the serious, sober yet impressive George 
Barnes, issued an ultimatum. The radicals, 
stimulated by the eloquent Hillaire Belloc, 
clamored for an instant attack on the Lords. 
He had his wish. 





a. as some dailies hint, personal 

chagrins are sapping the vitality of the 
Prime Minister, or whether, as the London 
Mail suggests, he is overwhelmed by a sense 
of impending political doom, Mr. Asquith has 
permitted his splendid hold upon the Liberal 
party to relax. His crowning misfortune has 
been to involve King Edward himself in an 
unusually serious constitutional situation. 
Everything hinges upon what actually passed 
between His Majesty and the head of the 
British government when the matter of “a 
pledge” was broached between them. In a 
crowded House of Commons and in an in- 
terval of tense silence, Mr. Asquith, quite un- 
able to conceal his agitation, declared that he 
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MR. O’BRIEN’S OPPOSITION TO MR. 


had asked the King for no pledge. “To ask 
in advance,” said the Prime Minister, “for an 
indefinite exercise of the royal prerogative in 
regard to a measure which has never been sub- 
mitted to or approved by the House of Com- 
mons—that is what, in my judgment, no con- 
stitutional statesman could properly do or 
which the Sovereign could be expected to 
grant.” The words filled the Prime Minister's 
own supporters outside the cabinet with the 
blankest amazement. In the course of the 
most effective of all his campaign utterances. 
known as the Albert Hall speech, Mr. Asquith 
had seemed to say quite the contrary. “We 
shall not assume office,” he then declared, “and 
we shall not hold office unless we can secure 
the safeguards which experience shows to be 
necessary for the legislative utility and honor 
of the party of progress.” The words were 
universally interpreted as involving the King 
in a pledge to assent to the creation of a great 
number of new peers for the passage of what- 
ever legislation the Liberals might find it 
necessary to force through the Lords. 


een perhaps the first time in his whole par- 
liamentary career, John Redmond, leader 
of the Home Rulers who have not gone over 
to his rival, William O’Brien, was histrionic 
in the expression of the wrongs of Ireland. 
The Irish, he said, had the Prime Minister’s 
pledge of Home Rule. They had received like- 
wise Mr. Asquith’s pledge regarding the veto 
of the Lords. “That is tantamount to giving 
Ireland Home Rule.” The whole country, 
Mr. Redmond added, understood that Mr. As- 
quith would not remain responsible for the 
government unless he had assurances that he 
might rely on the royal prerogative to enable 
him to pass the veto through Parliament this 
year. “Down to this moment,’ cried John 
Redmond, “it has been universally believed 
that if the ministery did not get the royal 
pledge they would decline to hold office.” In 
return for that pledge Mr. Redmond had 
swung the Irish vote in English constituencies 
to the Liberal side. “Now it appears that we 
were entirely wrong,” he said disconsolately. 
“You are throwing away the mandate you got 
from the country.” He complained that the 
next few weeks would be spent in futile dis- 
cussion, whereas the only honorable course 
was fo: Mr. Asquith to see his sovereign and 
wring that pledge from Edward VII. “You 
expect us to sit down and discuss the clauses 
of a bill we all know will be rejected and 
when all enthusiasm is dead you will have a 
general election.” Yet the Irish were willing 
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TOO YOUNG TO DIE 


The Pup: “Please do not cut me off with my life’s work 
still undone.” 

Mr. Redmond: “Well, how long do you want for it?” 

The Pup: “About three months.” —Punch. 


to endure all this, Mr. Redmond said, and they 
were willing even to vote for the budget itself 
provided only Mr. Asquith favored them with 
“a reasonable assurance” of carrying the veto 
of the Lords out of legislative existence this 
year, thus eliminating the last obstacle to 
Home Rule. 


RONOUNCING every one of his words 
with the histrionic grace of gesture for 
which he is renowned, Wiliam O’Brien, the 
Home Ruler who leads an Irish faction against 
John Redmond, spoke his fiercest against the 
budget. He referred to the campaign he has 
inaugurated in Cork as one for the deliverance 
of Erin from a measure of taxation that 
“would make Home Rule a curse instead of a 
blessing.” The only outcome of the passage 
of the Lloyd-George budget, declared the in- 
domitable O’Brien, must be that Ireland 
through her own act—he meant the act of 
John Redmond—will have saddled herself with 
a British scheme of taxation ruining any Dub- 
lin government forever. He flatly refused to 
suppose that Home Rule could be delayed by 
any failure to abolish the veto of the House 
of Lords. It was the budget, not the Lords, 
insisted Mr. O’Brien, that seemed like to block 
Home Rule. Much was made in the news- 
papers next morning of this Irishman’s effect- 
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iveness,, heightened by his mass of waving 
gray hair, nis leanness of visage, his’ splendor 
of oratorical resource and his unfailing per- 
sonal magnetism. The deference paid him 
even by the Redmondites convinces English 
dailies that O’Brien is their real master. 
* 
* * 


66 N THIS vote,” said Speaker Can- 
non, amid a tensity of feeling in 
the House of Representatives un- 
exampled in recent years, “the yeas 

are 164 and the nays are 181.” Deafening 
cheers and applause followed among the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republican “insurgents.” For 
Mr. Cannon’s words came as the climax of 
“the liveliest day in the House for twenty 
years,” as one of the Washington correspond- 
ents puts it, and the figures announced his 
own defeat. For two days and for one all- 
night session the contest had raged, with sev- 
eral brief adjournments for recess. It was 
Norris, of Nebraska, one of the insurgents, 
who had precipitated the conflict. For weeks 
he had had a resolution written out, waiting 
for the psychological moment to offer it. The 
document had become frayed from much hand- 
ling when he finally fished it out of his desk 
and sent it to the clerk to be read. It called 
for a new method of constituting the com- 
mittee of rules. That committee has consisted 
of three Republicans and two Democrats. One 
of the -three Republicans was the Speaker 
himself, and all the other members were ap- 
pointed by him. He was the committee, to all 
intents and purposes, and the committee had 
almost plenary powers over legislation. Nor- 
ris’s resolution called for a much larger com- 
mittee, to be elected by the House, the Speaker 
himself not to be eligible to membership. 





— first question to be decided was whether 
or not this resolution was in order. The 
Speaker hesitated. He knew that at that par- 
ticular juncture the Democrats and insurgents 
had a majority présent. He deferred his rul- 
ing, and his followers got frantically busy 
summoning absentee members. Hour after 
hour passed. Attempts by the “regulars” to 
secure an adjournment were defeated by Can- 
non’s foes. Fiery speeches followed each other 
far into the night. Angry calls for the Speak- 
er’s ruling were raised. But the irresistible 
force and the immovable body of the old 
conundrum seemed to have come together, 
and the deadlock continued. Effort after ef- 
fort at compromise proved unavailing. At 


last the regulars concluded that there was no 
longer any hope of their securing a majority. 
Cannon then made his ruling, to the effect that 
the resolution was not one of constitutional 
privilege and was therefore out of order. 
Norris appealed. Dalzell moved to table the 
appeal. Then came the first vote that told the 
clear tale of Cannon’s defeat. The motion to 
table was defeated by a majority of seventeen, 
thirty-five Republicans voting with the Demo- 
crats against it. The successive votes called 
for by parliamentary procedure followed, un- 
til the final and conclusive vote on the Norris 
resolution itself was reached. It passed the 
House by a vote of 155 to 191. Forty-three 
Republicans voted for it and all the Demo- 
crats. Cannon had been stripped of the power 
to appoint the committee of rules or even to 
serve on it. “This is not a personal fight,” 
said Champ Clark, leader of the Democrats; 
“this is a fight against a system, and a bad 
system, as I believe. It has been long estab- 
lished, but there has never been any progress 
unless precedents were overthrown, and that 
is the situation now.” 





HEN came another tense situation. Speak- 
er Cannon, in a careful type-written 
statement, declined to resign as Speaker be- 
cause such a resignation would imply a con- 
fession of weakness or wrong on his part, and 
he was conscious of none. But he was ready 
to entertain a motion declaring the office of 
Speaker vacant. The motion was made by 
Burleson, of Texas. There was another scene 
of “tremendous confusion.” The motion was 
put and then Cannon’s friends had their op- 
portunity to cheer. For by a vote also of 191 
to 155 the House refused to depose from the 
Speakership the man it had just deposed from 
the committee of rules. Amid “a perfect tu- 
mult of cheers” Cannon resumed the chair. 
The long contest was at last over. Cannon’s 
friends claim that he has been vindicated by 
the vote retaining him in the chair. The in- 
surgents claim that they have accomplished 
what they have been striving to do. Champ 
Clark claims a great Democratic victory. The 
Republican leaders claim that the result will 
be a healing of the dissensions in the Repub- 
lican ranks and a chance to go into next fall’s 
campaign with united front. With Tawney 
leading in the song “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” the House adjourned and with smiles 
irradiating all their faces, four hundred tired 
and sleepy Solons sought their couches, while 
the wires flashed the news of everybody‘s vic- 
tory to the four corners of the country. 
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Persons in the Foreground 





THE 


ACK to the everglades of Florida went 
- William J. Conners last month, after 
a redoubtable fight that has added one 
more immortal despatch to the arch- 
ives of history. “Veni, vidi, vici,” was Cae- 
sar’s word to the Roman Senate. “J’y suis, j'y 
reste,” was Macmahon’s illustrious epigram. 
“We have met the enemy and he is ours,” sig- 
nalled Commodore Perry. “We will fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer,” said 
Grant during the struggle in the Wilderness. 
And to Mr. Conners, fighting at Albany for his 
political life, came from his wife this Spartan 
message: “Remember that I would rather be 
the widow of a brave man than the wife of a 
coward.” Mr. Conners still puts up a valiant 
front. He remains the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic state committee of New York State. 
He has “saved his face.” Whether he has 
saved anything else is doubtful. But Mr. Con- 
ners’s face alone is well worth saving. “Solid 
and hard and tough, overloaded with muscle 
rather than fat or puffy,” so runs Will Ir- 
win’s description of it, “a short, hooked nose, 
a snapping-turtle mouth, wide, thin-lipped, 
tight-shut and turned down at the corners,” it 
is a face that will be missed when it is finally 
removed from the Democratic state and na- 
tional councils. 

Mr. Conners occupies a position that is, at 
this juncture, of national importance. The 
Democratic party, for the first time in years, 
sees the dawning of a new hope. The revela- 
tions of some of the doings of the “Black 
Horse Cavalry” in Albany a few years ago, 
and the insurgent movement in the Middle 
West have created a critical situation in the 
Republican ranks in a number of important 
Northern States. If the Democrats capture 
New York State ia the fall elections and at the 
same time capture a majority of seats in the 
next House of Representatives, the next presi- 
dential campaign will be one worth while. 
Mr. Conners occupies a position in the center, 
so to speak, of the Democratic rush line, the 
apex of its flying wedge. 

Aside from all this, his personality is one of 
vivid interest. No other man of just his type 
has ever before gone quite so high in our 
politics. He is the ward-heeler raised to the 
n’th degree, a typical river-front tough, tamed 


MAKING OF MR. CONNERS 


and civilized and made into a millionaire and 
a publisher and one of the largest employers 
of labor in the world. 

His parents were Canadian Irish, but Con- 
ners himself was born in Western New York 
fifty-three years ago. Like most savages, he 
owed his early dominance to his muscle and his 
fighting ability. He was first a cabin boy on 
one of the lake steamers, then a porter, then 
a longshoreman along the docks in Buffalo. 
He was “a boss scrapper.” In the scraps there, 
no Marquis of Queensberry’s rules prevail. 
The primal law still obtains. “If you can't 
whip your man with your fists, whip him with 
a bale-stick or a box-hook or anything else 
that comes handy—but whip him.” Because 
he had plenty of muscle, Conners speedily be- 
came a foreman; but he had brains as well. 
The first of the anecdotes told of him shows 
this. Here it is, as told in an article in the 
New York Times: 


“The little detachment of freight handlers stood 
expectantly in line waiting for the ‘turn to’ from 
their new boss which should start them off on 
their day’s toil, when ‘Fingy’ cleared his throat 
and spoke up: 

“Tf there is a mother’s son in this gang 
what thinks he can lick me, let him come and do 
it right now,’ said the boss. 

“The response was prompt. A six and some- 
thing footer stepped out from the line and tucked 
up his shirtsleeves, laying bare an arm as thick 
as a log. With a jump he faced Conners. 

“*So ye think yez are as good a man as I, Pat?’ 
queried the latter. 

“Tt is within an inch of yer life I’ll be after 
bating yez, “Fingy” Conners, as soon as ye tak 
your coat off,’ shouted the longshoreman, while 
his fellows cheered. 

“Conners did not stir, but looked the would-be 
combatant squarely in‘the eyes and said: 

“Well, thin, yez are fired. I won’t have no 
man in the gang what thinks he can lick me.’ ” 


Then came a catastrophe to the Conners 
family that had much to do with the making 
of his career. Their house was burned one 
night and one of the inmates, Conners’s sis-" 
ter, was killed. His mother died from the 
shock and his father died a year later. “Fingy” 
thereupon became the sole possessor of his 
father’s saloon, of the fire insurance money 
paid for the burned cottage and the life-in- 
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WHERE CONNERS BECAME A MISTER 


When he first emerged from the barbarism of the docks, 
Conners bought a fine house on Delaware avenue, and 
spelled out his name on the front lawn, in big letters, 
with white stones. ‘‘What,” said a scornful lady riding by, 
“does he think he is doing—building a railway station?” 


surance money paid on the death of his par- 
ents. He became a saloonkeeper and his first 
investment of his spare funds was the pur- 
chase of another saloon. The best descrip- 
tion we get of him at this time is the following 
by Will Irwin in Collier’s: 


“The proprietor, ‘Fingy’ Conners, had a reputa- 
tion as the stoutest man in a free fight, the mer- 
riest roisterer on a spree, the toughest keeper 
of a tough saloon, of all the dock region. In 
these late twenties of his, he was a thick-set, 
strong young tough, with an accent that shook 
his cheeks, a coarse face, good-humored enough 
as his early photographs show—but the kind of 
face withal that would cause one to shrink 
in a dark street. When he was not needed behind 
the bar, he used to ‘mix’ with the loungers about 
the front of his place, exchanging the jokes of 
the street, shaking dice, scheming over the cheap 
politics of his ward. At the first sign of trouble 
from drunken longshoremen or scoopers, he used 
to plunge into the thick of war with that joy and 
delight in a scrap which had made him the terror 
of the wharves before he acquired property and 
became a saloon man. If there were too many 
for him, he reached for the bung starter; if that 
failed, he took to the methods of Chinese high- 
binders.” 


3eing an Irishman, it is almost needless to 
say that he was a politician. But, strange to 
say, instead of being “foreninst the govern- 
ment,” he was a Republican, and his saloon 
became before long the political hub of the 
ward. “Why am I in politics?” he said once 


to an interviewer. “Well, if you must know, 
me boy, it’s because I need the tonic. It’s the 
excitement of the game. It’s in me blood 
and always was. As a nerve-bracer politics 
is the greatest all-cure remedy ever invented.” 
To this same interviewer, Hugh C. Weir, who 
writes of Mr. Conners in Human Life, the 
once ward-heeler spoke further as follows: 
“No man can talk about himself—and tell you 
the truth. He doesn’t want to call himself a 
saint, so he keeps still about the good things. 
He doesn’t want to call himself a sinner, so he 
keeps still about the bad things. No, if you 
want facts, go to my friends—and enemies. 
I guess I’ve got both!” Then on reflection 
he added: “You can tell the best things about 
me in three sentences. I was never out of a 
job. I never sued a man. And I was never 
sued by a man.” 

One day came Conners’s opportunity and 
he seized it with a strong grip. The lake 
steamer companies, at this" time, hired their 
own longshoremen and had all sorts of trouble 
from strikes. Conners conceived the idea, dur- 
ing one of these strikes, of becoming a labor- 
contractor. He went to the Union Steamboat 
Company and offered to unload all their freight 
at a fixed rate. He got the contract and before 
long he had made similar contracts with all 
the other companies. He began to make money 
hand over fist. He had little trouble from 
strikes. Whenever anything of that kind be- 
gan to threaten, he sent out his henchmen to 
mix with the men and to form unions of which 
he himself had control. His unions would ap- 
ply for recognition to the Labor Council and, 
by reason of his personal and political pull, 
would secure it, leaving him master of the 
situation. 

But one day he flew too high and had a 
fall that cost him heavily in cash, in temper, 
and in reputation. He tried to extend his 
operations to the handling of grain as well 
as of freight. He soon had a strike on his 
hands that resulted in a struggle that has be- 
come historic. Shovelling grain is a dry and 
thirsty business. The amount of red liquor 
consumed by the men engaged in it is enor- 
mous. Conners had his boss-shovelers supplied 
with brass checks, each good for a drink in 
one of Conners’s saloons. If a shoveler drank 
in other saloons he was soon fired. When the 
men were paid Saturday night, the amount of 
the checks each had turned in was deducted 
from his wages. If he didn’t drink to the 
extent Conners thought necessary to keep him 
in good standing as a loyal henchman, he was 
soon “fired.” “In most dock families the father 
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and provider that came home Saturday night 
without a ‘load’ came home also without a 
job.” The women rose in revolt and then the 
men did likewise. One of Conners’s political 
enemies, an ex-Congressman named Mahany, 
led the revolt skilfully. Conners rushed in men 
to break the strike and bloody affrays were 
daily incidents. Mahany interested the clergy- 
men and priests in Buffalo in the contest and 
they threw their united strength against Con- 
ners. Father Cronin, editor of a Catholic 
journal, denounced him unceasingly and un- 
sparingly. “The diamonds he wears,” was 
one of this priest’s remarks, “are crystallized 
tears of your women.” Bishop (later Arch- 
bishop) Quigley spoke at one of the strikers’ 
meetings advising them never to work for 
Conners again until he had given up the grain- 
handling business entirely. Conners was 
beaten, but it took him a year to find it out. 
He even tried to turn the grain business to 
Montreal rather than acknowledge his defeat, 
but he failed in this and retired at last, sullen 
and sour, from the field, keeping, however, his 
vast freight business. It is said that he can 
not go, even now, down in the dockyard region 
without being hooted by the populace. 

But all this was in the savage period of his 
life. With wealth and power came the desire 
to win social recognition. He took a house 
in Delaware avenue and had the front lawn 
beautified with the name “Conners” spelled out 
in large letters with white stones! He went 
to social functions with a set of large and 
scintillant diamonds in his shirt-front. At 
his first appearance as a member of the Buffalo 
Club he was adorned in jewelry “worthy of a 
pawn shop.” He bought two newspapers, the 
Enquirer and the Courier, one a morning and 
one an evening paper, which he still holds. 
The story is told by all of his biographers of the 
train conductor who took up Conners’s news- 
paper pass, suspecting it had been stolen, and, 
to make sure, wired headquarters that a man 
was on the train “who looks like a prize- 
fighter and talks like a tough and calls himself 
W. J. Conners.” Back came the prompt and 
positive reply: “That’s him.” 

Being no fool, Conners found out that he 
must tone down his savagery. His diamonds 
came to be less in evidence. His clothes be- 
came more subdued. His speech began to 
savor less of the docks and saloons. His po- 
litical power was enlarged and from being a 
ward-heeler he became a city boss. He has 
changed his national politics several times, 
but has been a Democrat since the first Mc- 
Kinley campaign. He formed a close alliance 





“I WAS NEVER OUT OF A JOB” 


William J. Conners, chairman of the Democratic state 
committee of New York, whose fight to hold the office last 
month, against the hostility of Tammany’s leader, was 
one of the sensations of politics, prides himself on three 
things: He never was out of a job, never sued anybody, 
and never was sued by anybody. 


with Murphy, the head of Tammany Hall, say- 
ing: “There ain’t nothin’ can come between 
me and Charlie Murphy. They don’t make 
nothin’ as thin as that.” It was his influence 
that induced Murphy to swallow the (to him) 
mauseous dose of Hearst’s nomination for 
governor. Now it is Murphy who is forcing 
the retirement of Conners from the position of 
state chairman, and it is Conners who has 
been denouncing Murphy as an auctioneer of 
judgeships. Conners’s own record'is not stain- 
less in the matter of graft. In a case before 
the Supreme Court in Rochester, not long ago, 
the president of the Alliance Bank testified to 
having issued stock of a telephone company 
to Conners, of a face value of two million 
dollars, without any consideration whatever. 
It was given him, so the testimony ran, be- 
cause of his influence in politics as an induce- 
ment to call off an investigation. 

Here is Irwin’s description of the personal 
appearance of Conners: 


“No man whom I ever met looks more what 
he is. His full head of bristling, wiry hair, black 
in his youth, is quite gray. The face underneath 
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is solid and hard and tough beyond description— 
broad, overloaded with muscle rather than fat 
or puffy, reddish brown from the descending cir- 
culation of that full blood which fed his mighty 
young thews. His short, hooked nose, fine at 
the point, broad at the wings, sticks out from the 
plane of his face at a most aggressive angle. His 
chin is round, solid, and deeply dented. His 
heavy eyebrows are set high up above the eyes; 
and in the intervening space occurs a pad of fat 
which rolls over the eyeball, covering completely 
the upper lid. But for this pad, his Irish, violet- 
blue eyes would seem large; as it is, they appear 
small and shrewd. His mouth, in repose, is 
wide, thin-lipped, tight shut, and turned down at 
the corners—a snapping-turtle mouth. When he 
is roused, when he opens it to roar, it gapes as 
round and menacing as the muzzle of a cannon, 
to show the short, scrubby teeth of the fighting 
man, He dresses rather well in these days; he 
has passed from the era of diamonds to the era 
of London fabrics. When he tries to ‘throw a 


front, his accent is passable, altho his gram- 
mar stumbles, and he betrays himself by ignorant 
handling of long words. In his correct and 
proper moments, for example, he is likely to say 
‘carefulness’ when he means ‘care.’ But get him 
excited—especially, rouse the fight in him—and 
the old, tough dock-scrapper comes bobbing to 
the surface.” 


Conners has his automobiles and a yacht, 
which he calls the Oneta; and when he gets 
tired of the wintry weather he goes down to 
Palm Beach to loaf. But he still has fighting 
strength and he threatens, if he is deposed 
from power in the Democratic party, to com- 
bine with Hearst to defeat the Democratic 
ticket. “There are no rules in his fighting,” 
says Irwin, “any more than there used to be 
in his slugging days on the Buffalo docks, un- 
less it be the bull-rule—rush and gore and 
never go back.” 





THE WISDOM OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


OR once in his life, John D,. Rocke- 
kK feller, Jr., has made Wall street sit 
up and take notice. His decision, as 
announced last month, to retire from 
the board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Company, the United States Steel Company 
and the other financial concerns in which he 
has been largely but not intensely interested, 
created a sensation. It was the first sensa- 
tion he has ever created in financial circles. 
The nearest he had ever before come to it 
was when, several years ago, he took a “flyer” 
in leather. It is described as a very sad af- 
fair. “The remnants of that deal were picked 
up by sympathetic friends and paid for by the 
indulgent, multi-millionaire father.” Since 
then he has been content to sit in directorates 
and say little. Now he has done the wise 
thing. He has practically renounced a life 
for which he has no liking and but little apti- 
tude, to devote himself to a life which ap- 
peals <trongly to his religious nature. He will 
apply Limself to the dispensing of funds in- 
stead of to the acquisition of them. His 
friends say that he would rather run his Bible 
class than be the king-pin of Wall street. The 
application at Washington for a charter for 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which is to be 
the biggest philanthropic scheme the senior 
Mr. Rockefeller (or any other private indi- 
vidual) has yet inaugurated, at the same time 
with the resignations of the son, indicate with 
practical certainty the reasons for the latter’s 
recent step. 


This does not mean that Mr. Rockefeller is 
to be a less important man. It means that he 
is to be hereafter a much more important man 
to the country and to the world than he ever 
would have become as a financial magnate. It 
becomes a matter of general interest, there- 
fore, to review his career and consider his 
mental habits. 

There seems to be no room for doubt that 
he is deeply religious, and that his religion 
has the tinge of asceticism. A tinge of asceti- 
cism, it may be remarked, is not a bad thing, 
if it is genuine and not assumed for a purpose. 
Think of what an exhibition we might be hav- 
ing if John D., Jr., had had a slant in the 
other direction! Let us thank the good Lord 
that the heir of all those millions has no 
marked predilection for chorus girls, a la 
Thaw, or for breaking the bank of Monte 
Carlo, a la Schwab. As a boy, it is said, he 
manifested a pious disposition and cared more 
for Sunday school than for the field of athletic 
sports. At Brown University he was a leader 
in Christian work and led what we call the 
ascetic life when somebody else leads it and 
what we call the simple life when we ourselves 
lead it. He was not particularly popular, per- 
haps. But he was respected, and he was se- 
lected to handle the foot ball funds of the 
Varsity team. 

He is pallid and an observer is apt to in- 
fer that he is anemic. Perhaps he is; but it 
is said that he used to rise regularly at six in 
the morning and take a horseback ride in the 
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Pocantico Hills before breakfast, and there is 
another story about eighty cords of wood 
which he cut, also in pre-breakfast time. That 
does not look like anemia exactly. His eyes, 
however, have given him some trouble and he 
has worn glasses ever since his school days. 
He has broad shoulders, but is a little less 
than the average height. In all things he is 
abstemious, and in the matter of alcoholic 
liquors he is and always has been a total ab- 
stainer. In this he is following the example 
of his parents, who have been more or less 
actively interested in the temperance cause for 
many years. They even threw open their 
New York City home, when they had one, to 
meetings of the Young Folks’ Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Consequently, when a big 
brewery, not long ago, began using a picture 
of John D., Jr., in its advertisements, it created 
disgust of several varieties in the Rockefeller 
home. 

But what we really started out to review 
was not young Rockefeller’s habits of life but 
his habits of thought. His addresses before 
his Bible class have been public and there is 
almost invariably at least one reporter present 
taking notes. These addresses are eminently 
safe and sane. He talks without notes and 
without any attempt to be oratorical. His 
voice is soft and even, but it has considerable 
penetrative power, and his sincerity is obvious 
to all hearers. He does not discourse on doc- 
trinal subjects, but it is reasonably clear from 
all that he says that his Christianity is of the 
traditional type. He will never be tried for 
heresy. And yet he has made admissions in 
regard to theater-going and dancing and card- 
playing which would have made some of our 
forefathers squirm a little, for he has admitted 
that all these, af indulged in sanely, may be 
harmless pleasures. Here, for instance, is a 
report of what he has had to say on dancing: 
“Dancing is an amusement that used to be 
associated with moral and physical harm. 
There was a time when my dear mother used 
to think that it did more injury than good to 
the youth of the country. To people whose 
minds are naturally morbid, dancing may be 
harmful, but with people who dance among 
friends, in a proper environment, and with 
happy and healthful thoughts, the pleasure to 
be attained is good and useful. I think that 
even my mother would agree that if good hours 
are kept and the pastime is indulged in not 
promiscuously, there is no harm in it.” We 
can almost see Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, 
of Chicago University, author of “The Dance 
of Modern Society,” shaking his head over this. 


In the same spirit Mr. Rockefeller admitted 
that a pure play may and often does stimulate 
one to think greater thoughts and do nobler 
deeds. Which shows that this rich young 
man is not as Puritanic in his views as he 
would be if he were more Puritanic than he is! 
As regards alcohol, however, he is uncom- 
promisingly opposed to it as a_ beverage. 
“The one glass is one glass too much,” he says. 

Last December he sent out a personal letter 
to all the new members of his Bible class, re- 
questing them to tell him whether they had 
yet taken a definite Christian stand and sug- 
gesting that if they had not done so “some of 
us” in the class might be of help to them in 
reaching an opinion. “I am convinced from 
my own experience,” he went on to say, “that 
the greatest .joy in life comes from Christian 
service and associations, and I earnestly covet 
this joy for you.” There are very few men 
who can write in that way to other men with- 
out slopping over and creating either amuse- 
ment or resentment. Mr. Rockefeller seems 
to be one of the few. 

There is just a touch of Pecksniff, perhaps, 
in what he had to say about Joseph in one of 
his Bible talks. He was preaching the gospel 
of contentment. “Joseph,” he said, “did not 
know why he was a slave. Probably he real- 
ized all the time that he was fitted for much 
better work, but he cheerfully accepted his lot 
as the will of God and tried to be as good a 
slave as he knew how. That is a side of 
Joseph’s character that we would do well to 
emulate.” Taking the words just as they stand, 
the sentiment is rather maudlin. But the gen- 
eral tone of the discourse shows simply a 
laudable desire to teach resignation to God's 
will even when it seems to bear hardest upon 
us. Which is an excellent doctrine, no doubt, 
but one that presents many difficulties in its 
application. 

There is seldom, in the reports of his ad- 
dresses, any flash of brilliance, any striking 
exhibition of originality or cleverness. One 
occurred, however, in a talk on Jacob. Speak- 
ing of men who go to church to hear the 
music or the sermon, but take none of the 
burdens on their shoulders, he said: “Such a 
man is like a camp-follower, training with the 
army from which he gets protection and com- 
fort without fighting. We don’t want to be 
sponges, always absorbing and never giving 
out. We want to be wells, each giving out to 
our capacity.” Which is so neat that we sus- 
pect that it is borrowed—from Spurgeon, per- 
haps. Here is another neat turn of thought: 
“There is a possibility of being a hypocrite on 











the side of appearing worse than you are as 
well as on the side of appearing better than 
you are.” Here is a note of worldly wisdom: 
“There is much harm done by lending to men 
who ask for five or ten dollars, promising to 
repay it at once, but never intending to do so. 
If you want to lend a man money, do it in a 
business way: take his note, with interest. 
Otherwise you will lose his friendship and he 
will lose his self-respect.” At this point of the 
discourse Polonius should have been quoted, 
but he wasn’t. 

One day this question was put to Mr. Rocke- 
feller: “How do you interpret the injunction 
of Christ to His disciples to leave all and fol- 
low Him?” With no appearance of self-con- 
sciousness or nervousness, he began his reply, 
and quoted Christ’s saying to the rich young 
man, “If thou will be perfect, go and sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor and thou shalt 
have treasures in heaven, and come and follow 
me.” “We can’t take these injunctions as 
literally applicable to us today,” said Mr. Rock- 
efeller. “I do not think we can accept the 
teaching to give up everything in a literal 
sense. Conditions are different. The question 
for each man to answer is, what can I give up 
in my life? I think we might find a solution 
by giving up those things that may tend to 
keep our thoughts from Christ and His work.” 
If you think he flutters a little here just ask 
yourself what better impromptu reply you 
could have made. For that is indeed a “hard 
saying” that the rich young man in the Bible 
received. A little later on the question came 
up again. Mr. Rockefeller got hold of it then 
as follows: “Do you not think that the prob- 
able reason for Christ’s saying that was not 
that the young man was not doing well with 
his money, but that he loved his possessions 
more than he loved Christ, and Christ saw that 
there was no other way to rid himself of his 
love of his treasure than to direct the young 
man to surrender all and rid himself com- 
pletely of all that he possessed. . . . No 
man believes in business more than I do, and 
I am a firm believer that a man can serve God 
in his office as well as elsewhere.” Two years 
ago Mr. Rockefeller talked about another rich 
man, the sort referred to in Psalm fifty-two, 
who “made not God his strength,” but “trusted 
in the abundance of his riches and strength- 
ened himself in his wickedness.” Said Mr. 
Rockefeller : 


“This rich man whom the Psalmist refers to— 
doesn’t he exist 4t the present day? I believe 
he does. You all know him; you read about 
him in the newspapers every day. Maybe you 
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and I have often envied him. We may have 
said: ‘How splendid it must be to have the 
wealth, the power which that man possesses— 
to be able to control and sway men.’ Perhaps 
that man you envy may have been a liar in his 
earlier days. He may have destroyed men’s char- 
acters and taken advantage of men weaker than 
himself in order to reach the possessions which 
you envy. Therefore you must ask yourselves 
the question, ‘Are we willing to pay the price 
that man paid in order to get where he is?’ .. . 
The man to be envied, in my opinion, and the 
man who is happiest, is the man who puts his 
trust in the Lord, lives righteously, and is satis- 
fied with much less material wealth. He is the 
kind of man you can trust.” 


On still another occasion he expressed his 
poor opinion of riches. “Don’t make the mis- 
take,” he said, “of believing that in the pos- 
session of things there is happiness. There is 
no real permanent happiness in mere posses- 
sion. Take my word for it, having wealth 
does not mean having happiness.” 

Last summer Bishop Williams, of Michigan, 
preaching in St. Bartholomew’s Church, in 
New York, made reference to Mr. Rockefeller: 


“A young scion of wealth and greed, possessed 
of more dollars than ideas, recently used the 
figure of the pruning of a rose bush. The gard- 
ener, he pointed out, cut off all but the hardiest 
buds, that the flowers might be perfect, and he 
said that it was right to apply this idea to hu- 
man relations. That doctrine was advanced not 
in a board meeting but before a Bible class. A 
rose by any other name will smell as sweet, but 
the odor of that rose to me smacks strongly of 
crude petroleum. I wonder if that young man 
ever read the Bible he professes to teach?” 


This gratuitous fling brought out an open 
letter from Rev. Dr. George Thomas Dowling, 
in defense of Mr. Rockefeller, as “loved by all 
who know him, not for his money but for his 
singular purity, personal conscientiousness and 
the thoughtfulness of his whole life.” The 
Bishop of Michigan thereupon wrote to the 
New York Times expressing his most sincere 
regret for the personal reference in his ser- 
mon, apologizing for it, and saying that he 
had no doubt that Mr. Rockefeller is all that 
Dr. Dowling said he is. 

In 1901, Mr. Rockefeller married the daugh- 
ter of Senator Aldrich, and a daughter and 
two sons are the result of the union. His 
home life and his religious and philanthropic 
work absorb most of his energies, and when 
he wishes some other form of relaxation he is 
pretty apt to find it in music. He is said to 
have a fairly wide musical knowledge and to 
be a good player of the violin. 























































PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL KING OF THE HELLENES 


THENS has for weeks done little but 

debate the abdication and even the 

deposition of that serene King George 

who, as the newspapers of Europe 
note so often now, has occupied his throne 
longer than any other ruler in the old world 
with the solitary exception of the venerable 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary. 
It was an odd chance that King George’s own 
father, the late King Christian IX of Den- 
mark, was the sovereign whose reign came 
next in duration. Both monarchs, as the 
London Times reminds us, assumed the crown 
in 1863, but while the son—then only Prince 
William of Denmark—was elected King of 
the Hellenes in June and entered upon his ex- 
alted office in October, King Christian did 
not become sovereign of Denmark until a 
month later. It is no mean proof of George’s 
capacity for kingship, opines the British daily, 
a most sympathetic student of the crisis at 
Athens, that his Majesty has known how to 
preserve his authority intact during the polit- 
ical frenzies which for the past six weeks 
have threatened to rend his land asunder. He 
went to Greece as a stranger and a youth 


after others, including an English prince, had 
refused the crown from sheer dread of the 
passions of the most turbulent people on earth. 
His unfortunate predecessor, King Otho, son 
of the devoted phil-Hellene, King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, had been compelled to relinquish 
the throne by a rising largely prompted as a 


result of conditions now prevailing. Presi- 
dent Capodistrias, who had ruled the country 
with a hand of iron for seven years before 
Otho’s accession, had fallen a victim of assas- 
sination. The reign of King George, who 
has sat on the volcanic throne for forty-seven 
years, may terminate any day, European 
dailies fear, in the direst political explosion. 

No extremity of the crisis in his royal des- 
tiny has left this most philosophical of mon- 
archs unsupported by his characteristic cool- 
ness and firmness and his equally character- 
istic shrewdness and penetration. It is to 
the vein of pleasantry in his temperament 
that the Paris Figaro ascribes the unruffled 
serenity of King George as deputation after 
deputation of his feverish subjects present 
their ultimatum at his palace. His Majesty 
receives all factions with genial and serene 
humor, shaking everybody’s hand—as a shaker 
of hands the exploits of King George compare 
well with President Taft’s—and enlivening all 
interviews with cheerful observations. The 


gcod humor for which King George is so 
famous is, in truth, as the Figaro says, the 
most contagious thing in Greece except the 
fever. His Majesty has always been like 
that. His subjects come to him in moods of 
the most violent exasperation and invariably 
leave the royal presence soothed by the mon- 
arch’s unfailing urbanity and by his genius 
for discovering the humorous aspects of seri- 
ous situations. 

Few would suspect that the elderly man 
whom tourists in Greece are apt to find sip- 
ping coffee in one of the cheap restaurants of 
Athens is the brother of the Queen of Eng- 
land and husband of the Grand Duchess Olga 
of Russia. His Majesty’s attire is as likely as 
not to comprise a worn slouch hat, a gray sack 
coat and a pair of uncreased trousers. His 
entrance into the coffee house inspires no 
demonstrations beyond a nod from one or two 
of the frequenters of the place and a bustle 
of preparations from the proprietor as he 
strikes a match for the King’s cigaret. His 
Majesty is soon absorbed in the perusal of his 
newspaper or in the progress of a game of 
drafts between a cab driver and a teamster. 
Or his Majesty may drop in at the afternoon 
performance of one of the cheap theatres, 
paying his way like one of the general public 
and sitting in the rear of the house among the 
plainest sort of people. He does not disdain a 
seat at the side of the driver of a farmer's 
wagon when his walk in the environs of his 
capital has taken him far afield. The specta- 
cle he presents on these occasions attracts no 
particular attention from his subjects, who 
nod as if he were a familiar acquaintance— 
which he is in fact, notes the Figaro—and hail 
with the Greek equivalent of the words: 
“How do you do, King?” 

While it may be that the King’s modest 
mode of life is due to his extreme poverty, it 
is more than likely, observes the French 
daily, that his natural simplicity of taste and 
disposition is reflected in all he says and does. 
Few monarchs have so little consciousness of 
their royal dignity, and it is unthinkable to 
the Paris Gaulois that any other sovereign 
than King George could have endured with 
such perfect equanimity his ejection from a 
restaurant at one of the German Spas for 
bringing his dog into the place. This dog is 
the invariable companion of the monarch’s 
long walks over the mountain near the royal 
palace. Animals are one of his hobbies and 
traveling is another. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE HELLENES 


_ The consort of the present sovereign of Greece lives 
in imminent prospect of exile through the vicissitudes of 
her country’s politics, 


Whether or not King George continues to 
rule in Greece, there can be no doubt that he 
will long sway the beautiful watering place of 
Aix-le-Bains, according to the Figaro. Every 
year finds his Majesty installed there for at 
least a month, mingling indiscriminately 
among the bathers and supping with the crowd 
at a local restaurant. Introductions are ef- 
fected with as much lack of ceremony as if 
the King of the Hellenes were an American 
politician. These absences of his Majesty 
from his own realm never interfere with the 
keeping of the diary which has become the 
repository of his reflections and experiences. 
It is declared that no incident is too trivial for 
record in this volume, but even the political 
secrets of the reign are transferred to its 
pages. A London weekly narrates the con- 
fusion of a Greek Prime Minister who figures 
conspicuously in the King’s diary. The pol- 
itician in the course of a conference with his 
sovereign announced a line of policy which 
later, in the parliament, he disavowed with the 
utmost vehemence. Thereupon, summoning 
the statesman to his presence, King George 
read aloud his notes of the interview of 
months before, from which it appeared that 


the politician suffered from a lapse of mem- 
ory, to say the least. Every word in this 
famous diary is written down by the King’s 
own hand, its details having reference even to 
state secrets of the highest importance. 

An experience the King had with a young 
American in Athens who was prosecuting 
classical studies there is related by the Ber- 
lin Vossiche Zeitung as only a single incident 
among many of a similar kind. While his 
Majesty was turning the pages of a volume 
of verse by that one of the modern Greeks 
who most affects the ancient forms, he was 
asked by the young American where a dupli- 
cate copy could be purchased. “I am reading 
the only copy yet in circulation,” replied the 
King. A long conversation on the state of 
contemporary Hellenic literature ensued, at 
the conclusion of which the sovereign loaned 
the book to his new acquaintance. “How shall 
I return this to you?” asked the American. 
“T’'ll be here again next week,” replied King 
George, who paid his score and departed. Not 
until the youth settled for his own coffee and 
cigarets did he become aware, from a chance 
remark of the waiter’s, that he had been ex- 
changing ideas all the afternoon with the ruler 
of the kingdom. 

Possibly, if the King of Greece were well- 
to-do, as the Paris Eclair surmises, he might 
live less like a plain business man. The sim- 
plicity of the meals in the royal palace has 
been ascribed as much to the poverty of the 
sovereign as to the severity of his gastronomic 
taste. The King of the Hellenes prefers his 
wife’s cooking to that of the best chef in 
Paris. The King’s second son, that famed 
Prince George of Greece whose sway in Crete 
was such a fiasco, seems extravagant to his 
father because he eats a course dinner every 
evening. “But you can afford it,” the King 
is quoted as saying to his son. “You married 
a rich woman. Now I married a woman who 
can roast me a piece of meat—when I can 
afford the meat.” His Majesty’s best jests are 
upon the theme of his own poverty. “I am 
sure if I were rich,’ he once remarked at 
Aix-les-Bains, “I should be a very ordinary 
King.” When the Princess Marie became en- 
gaged to the Grand Duke George, he observed 
to her: “You will soon be in a position to buy 
your father a new suit of clothes—he needs 
one badly.” Happening to price a watch in 
the shop of a Paris jeweller, he exclaimed: 
“IT never had as much money as that at one 
time in my life!” 

Notwithstanding his sobriety of aspect, his 
lack of spectacular qualities and his slightly 
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THE SOVEREIGN WHOSE THRONE IS TOTTERING 


His Majesty, George, King of the Hellenes, is living through a political crisis which has for some weeks fixed the 
attention of the European chancelleries upon Athens. King George is by birth a Dane, he is the brother of Queen 
Alexandra of England, and in the event of the loss of his throne will feel the pinch of poverty. 
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shabby appearance, there is in the King of the 
Hellenes, says the Gaulois, a “simplicity of 
majesty” quite as impressive in its way as 
the flamboyance of Emperor William himself. 
King George has the look of “a spiritual, a 
modest and, above all, an extremely intelligent 
old man.” The charm of the countenance is 
undeniable and it owes most to the beaming 
and reposeful eyes, deep blue with a touch of 
gray. The brow is lofty and wide, the mouth 
well placed above a strong chin. But not until 
the King begins to speak does the force of his 
personality assert itself in its fineness. He 
speaks without the slightest reserve of any 
kind upon the theme that chances to be upper- 
most, even when the fate of his dynasty is in 
question. The trait makes his Majesty pro- 
digiously popular with newspaper correspond- 
ents who enjoy extraordinary facilities for 
interviewing this reigning sovereign. Unlike 
the late King Leopold of Belgium, whose 
dread of reporters was notorious, King George 
regularly accords interviews, in which he re- 
veals the state of his mind without reserve. 
His candor and cordiality have been recipro- 
cated with perfect loyalty, it being now an un- 
derstood thing among the reporters of Paris 
that the King of the Hellenes shall not be 
quoted in a way calculated to cause him per- 
sonal embarrassment. 

In one detail—the important matter of re- 
ligion—the King of the Hellenes remains 
apart from his subjects. He has found it 
quite out of the question, notes the Figaro, to 
abandon the Lutheran faith in which he was 
reared. His wife and children are scrupulous 
adherents of the orthodox church, but his 
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Majesty refrains from all participation in the 
national religion. The crown prince repre- 
sents his father at ecclesiastical functions. 
The King’s reason for this abstention is based, 
it seems, upon his aversion to praying in pub- 
lic. His wife has striven for many years to 
convert him to the national creed and petitions 
to the almighty have been made on behalf of 
the royal family in the Kremlin at Moscow 
for the conversion of the King, but so far 
without effect. 

Were the King of Greece not endowed 
with strong common sense and wonderful pa- 
tience, says the London Spectator, he might 
to-day be an exile from his realm as a con- 
sequence of the recent military revolt at 
Athens. Its immediate cause was the “humil- 
iation of Greece in Crete.” Not for a mo- 
ment has the King permitted considerations 
of personal pride to stand in the way of a 
settlement of the crisis. He removed the royal 
princes from their commands in the army. 
He discussed with perfect courtesy his own 
abdication with every deputation that cared to 
press the subject upon him. The conferences 
invariably end with indulgence in coffee and 
cigarets and an exchange of opinion in which 
his Majesty relieves all tension with displays 
of imperturbable good humor. He immensely 
amused the Hotspurs of the army by suggest- 
ing that in the event of his exile he be per- 
mitted to become agent for a firm of Athenian 
wine merchants. “If you decide to set up a 
republic here,” he observed to Prime Minister 
Ralli when the military committee assumed 
control, “you might make me Ambassador to 
France, for I should like to live in Paris.” 
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FRESH phase in the fierce feud be- 
tween John Redmond and William 


THE IRISHMAN 
O’Brien for supremacy in the ranks 


of the Home Rulers threatens to 


bring the man from Cork to this country. 
Mr. O’Brien’s only object in visiting the 
United States, avers The Freeman’s Journal, 
“is to dry up the financial springs which wa- 
ter the oasis of Home Rule,” an allegation 
which the gentleman concerned concedes to 
be well founded. William O’Brien’s rebellion 
against John Redmond is acknowledged in 
Irish papers faithful to the challenged chief- 
tain to be the most successful as it has proved 
to be the most brilliant campaign witnessed 


CORK ACCENT FORCED 
THE HAND OF REDMOND 


within the ranks of the Home Rulers since 
Parnell unhorsed his own predecessor, A 
dozen Home Rulers have been chosen to the 
new parliament in flat defiance of Redmond 
and in open support of O’Brien’s rebellion. 
Should another general election occur this 
year, Mr. O’Brien, predicts The Cork Accent, 
will have no difficulty in doubling the num- 
ber. Had the revolt from Redmond been 
precipitated a little earlier, adds this daily, a 
much larger number of seats in the south and 
west of Ireland must have been wrested from 
Redmond’s control. Had the latter fulfilled 
his promise to Asquith to support the budget, 
William O’Brien, sworn foe of that famous 
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THE MOST IRISH. OF LIVING IRISHMEN 


William O’Brien, who leads the Home Rule rebellion against the authority of John Redmond, originated the 
slogan of “an Irish Ireland.” He fought with Parnell, he has written successful novels and is one of the most 
eloquent speakers in the English Parliament, to which he returns after a period of retirement. 
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measure of taxation, would to-day, admits the 
London Times, be filling Parnell’s old place as 
uncrowned King of Ireland. Yet the general 
public has still to realize that there is a feud 
between Redmond and O’Brien and_ that 
O’Brien is the real master of the political 
situation in London. 

Of that feud, the London Standard affirms 
that it is a war of temperaments as much as 
of policies. It translates into practical poli- 
tics the terms of the contrasts between these 
men. John Redmond is taciturn, square of jaw 
and chin, hawk-like in glance. William O’Brien 
is an animated vocabulary, with the brow 
of a baru and the eye of an inspired dreamer. 
John Redmond is stern of aspect and intensely 
serious in phraseology. William O’Brien is 
mellifluous, eager in salutation, at times merry, 
always approachable. John Redmond dresses 


like a London financier and looks prosperous, 


to say nothing of his tendency to express in 
his face that silent sense of the value of his 
own time which forbids trifling. William 
O’Brien lounges about in soft hats and short 
coats, a volume of some Italian poet in his 
hand, a quotation from Shakespeare on his 
lips and a ready laugh that invites and encour- 
ages conversation. John Redmond has few 
gestures and William O’Brien can never con- 
vey an idea without a wave of one of his long 
arms. 

William O’Brien’s grand resource is speech. 
The inveterate refuge of John Redmond is 
silence. William O’Brien is perpetually re- 
vealing the working of his restless and dart- 
ing intellect. John Redmond shrinks from the 
slightest manifestation of an intention until 
the hour has come for action. William 
O’Brien despises the art of the parliamentary 
tactician. John Redmond believes in organ- 
izing, directing and controlling the Home Rule 
party into a compact regiment of voters for 
use in crucial divisions. William O’Brien 
loathes bargains with the English politicians 
and is for fighting the cause of his country 
without regard to the oppressor. John Red- 
mond dearly loves to traffic in the spoils of 
legislation with the ministry of the day. Will- 
iam O’Brien is a man of letters with the out- 
look upon life of the poet. He has written 
novels, collected pictures in Italy and read 
the classics in the original. John Redmond 
can be picturesque neither in speech nor ac- 
tion. His voice is clear and forceful. He 
chooses his words deliberately. He is sane. 
William O’Brien cheers his auditors with the 
slogan of freedom, overwhelms them with the 
music of his accents, puts his gesticulating 
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arms and his heaving breast into his discourse 
until a whole audience, catching the fever of 
his fury, springs from chairs to tables and 
rends the sky with its universal roar of “Ire- 
land forever!” Sarcastic students of the feud 
between O’Brien and Redmond are delighted 
with the last named gentleman’s despair at 
these displays of Celtic frenzy. Applause is 
to O’Brien the proof of the vitality of the 
great cause, whereas to Redmond it is sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. 

William O’Brien, again, is Cork incarnate. 
John Redmond represents the spirit of Dub- 
lin. Cork, his beloved native Cork, is set high 
upon the altar of William O’Brien’s patriot- 
ism, for that city is the center of all his as- 
pirations. His very organ is styled The Cork 
Accent. It is complained of William O’Brien 
in The Freeman’s Journal—John Redmond’s 
organ—that he sees only Cork, hears but 
Cork. He reverts to Cork unceasingly, for it 
is the ancient capital of Ireland’s kings, the 
home and the cradle of Ireland’s genius, the 
theme of his majestic periods, the constitu- 
ency he represents. John Redmond reflects 
the commercialism of common sense Dublin, 
while never forgetting that he is by birth an 
Irish gentleman. But he is somber, like Dub- 
lin; stately, like Dublin, and destitute, like 
Dublin, of the picturesqueness of Irish lakes 
and Irish fields. O’Brien, in the language of 
his personal organ, belongs to that Ireland 
which smiling lakes beautify, while Redmond 
stands for an Ireland grown commercial 
through industrial enterprise and solidly sol- 
vent finance. O’Brien, retorts The Freeman’s 
Journal, weeps for Ireland and Redmond 
works for her. ‘ 

William O’Brien, in the opinion of the more 
disinterested English spectators of his latest 
political adventures, speaks home to the heart 
of Ireland more tellingly than his rival Red- 
mond. “O’Brien has the tremendous advan- 
tage of looking Irish,” to quote the London 
Post, “and Redmond seems excessively Eng- 
lish.” The contrast was telling when the new 
members of the House of Commons were 
sworn in. Redmond was dressed in a suit of 
the latest city cut. O’Brien appeared in light 
gray, as if he were still beneath the skies of 
that Italian landscape he so reluctantly quitted 
to plunge afresh into the turmoils of the Home 
Rule agitation. Redmond sat by himself, pon- 
dering, abstracted. O’Brien was surrounded 
by eager supporters, pledging fidelity. 

“Who on earth is this madman?” That was 
the question put to the Prime Minister of 
England by the Secretary for Ireland when 
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the name of William O’Brien came first into 
prominence through the heat of his invective 
in United Ireland. It speedily transpired that 
\Villiam O’Brien was the son of the clerk in 
a leading Irish lawyer’s office. His mother 
had been brought up in an establishment where 
Roman Catholic and Protestant girls were 
educated together. The religious faith of 
\Villiam O’Brien’s mother had been sneered at 
by some of her fellow pupils, the result being 
to impress upon her mind the notion that the 
triumph of her faith in Ireland could never 
be separated from the triumph of liberty there. 
William O’Brien imbibed this idea. Experi- 
ence later inclined him to subordinate it. His 
object has long been to unite Irishmen of op- 
posite creeds and opinions into a movement 
for an independent parliament with its cen- 
ter in Dublin. That amounts to no more than 
a scheme for the promotion of William 
O’Brien to the rank of King of Ireland, com- 
plains the London Post. His mastery of the 


souls of his countrymen would elevate him to 
royal rank by a kind of divine right. 
William O’Brien was little more than a lad 
when first he began to boast of being an 
Irish rebel, wherefore he has acquired, in the 
course of a generation’s practice, every emo- 


tion of revolt. That which constitutes his 
peculiar distinction among the orators of his 
country’s cause, as may be gleaned from The 
l'reeman’s Journal, is the unpremeditated art 
of his emotional technic. He is the one living 
Irishman left who can be spectacularly af- 
flicted in public upon the theme of Ireland’s 
wrongs without compromising either his own 
dignity or that of his cause. William O’Brien 
has been termed a reincarnation of the imper- 
ishable O’Connell in that, “by the sole impet- 
uosity and the mere energy of his powerful 
and victorious nature, he enters body and soul 
into his subject and appears to be rather pos- 
sessed by it himself than to possess it.” This 
is the respect in which, as the London News 
says, William O’Brien is “irresistibly Irish.” 
Ireland seems to this daily to impersonate 
herself in him. His ancestors, descendants 
of the Kings of Cork, bequeathed to him their 
spirit of battle and he delivers even his 
speeches in “a fighting voice.” 

Years have passed since first William 
O’Brien implored the Corkonians to march, 
claymore in hand, to the encounter against 
English despotism. Time has made him not 
less bold but more adroit. He preaches to- 
day not the triumph of Irish force but the 
triumph of Irish ideas, “the only triumph 
which sheds no blood, the only one which rests 
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upon opinion and justice.” He is wedded to 
the “moral force” doctrine of the great O’Con- 
nell, asserting in principle the subordination 
of the physical and brutal in man to the spir- 
itual and the rational. No greater contrast 
can be imagined than that between the peace 
he preaches and the war he wages. On the 
platform William O’Brien has been described 
as less an orator than a spectacle. His best 
effects are attained in the open air. He 
treads slowly into view, the gray head bent 
upon the ground. The wild applause seems 
to make no impression upon him. Then he 
lifts his great eyes to the audience and slowly 
extends a pair of arms to enjoin silence. There 
ensues a solemn hush terminated in the wildest 
outburst of laughter as the orator begins his 
speech with a cruel sarcasm at the expense of 
John Redmond. 

That measure of veneration inspired in the 
average Irishman’s heart for the personality 
of William O’Brien owes less, however, to the 
picturesqueness of the man—great as it is— 
than to the connection of his career with the 
heroic age of the Home Rule agitation. He 
saw something of the Fenian rising in 1867, 
as the London Post observes. At first in Cork, 
afterward on The Freeman’s Journal and later 
still as editor of United Ireland he was a vig- 
orous assailant of landlordism and of Saxon 
domination. For many a weary year he was 
the trusted lieutenant of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, to the blank amazement of all who un- 
derstood both. Parnell was splendidly poised 
and cool. O’Brien was then what he is now, 
prone to verbose indiscretion, eager to take 
up a challenge, irreconcilable. “Each was in- 
dispensable to the other,” as the London daily 
says, “because each was the antithesis of the 
other.” O’Brien shared Parnell’s imprison- 
ment in Kilmainham jail when Forster was 
Gladstone’s chief secretary for Ireland, 
O’Brien spending his time chiefly in the com- 
position of infuriated letters, which Parnell 
with difficulty persuaded O’Brien to destroy. 

No political asset could be more substan- 
tial than that Cork accent which is the boast 
of William O’Brien and the despair of his 
great rival. Never has the richness of spoken 
English delighted the fastidious ear with so 
rolling a volume as political oratory attains 
in Cork, a city which, as the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill once declared, had made his 
native language “fit for Heaven.” The letter 
“r” has a vitality in Cork inimitable else- 
where in Ireland and even the children speak 
the King’s English with a purity, a richness of 
intonation and a grammatical accuracy incred- 
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ibly ravishing. Much of the elocutionary ef- 
fect is attributed to the climate, which has no 
such terrible effect upon the vocal organs as 
is to be detected in the bawling of London 
street speakers. William O’Brien possesses 
this Cork accent ravishingly. He uses it, says 
the London News, “as if it were made to fit 
him like clothes.” Everything he says has an 
onomatopoetical value quite independent of 
the sense, making the voice of liberty echo 
from the lakes and mountains of Ireland as 
if she, too, found the Cork accent her finest 
medium of expression. O’Brien can play upon 
this instrument of speech like a pianist at the 
keys. 

O’Brien’s genius originally asserted itself 
in the hatching of conspiracies. Perhaps the 
most famous of all his ideas in this line was 
the plot he conceived for utilizing the strike 
of the Dublin police in an attempt to seize 
Dublin Castle and carry off the Viceroy of 
Ireland. Unfortunately, as William O’Brien 
viewed the matter, the “Irish Republican 
Brotherhood” refused to join in the conspir- 
acy and the project collapsed. Parnell, then 
at the apex of his renown, seems tc have 
fallen in with the scheme, but when it lost 
its aspect of tragedy and became pure com- 
edy Parnell assured O’Brien that “Ireland 
must be freed prosaically, practically, not 
emotionally and dramatically.” It is the one 
truth, opiaes the London Post, which the tem- 
perament of William O’Brien forbids him to 
learn. He is essentially poetic from impulse 
and ineradicably romantic because of the cast 
of his mind. The Home Rule agitation is an 
epic to him. He creates in his countrymen 
the illusion that O’Connell has come back to 
them. “He should be seen mustering his in- 
dignation when he recounts the long history 
of his country’s misfortunes, her oppressions, 
her woes—when he wakes from the tomb 
these generous heroes, those unswerving citi- 
zens who have ensanguined with their blood 
the scaffolds of Ireland, her plains and lakes 
—when he is exhibiting to his brave adher- 
ents the lamentable spectacle of her liberty 
wounded by the sword of England.” He is 
never so truly himself as when pouring the 
cil of his eloquence upon the flames of Irish 
patriotism. His voice descends to the lowest 
of whispers without the loss of a word in any 
ear. He points a finger at some imaginary or 
apostrophized tyrant. The execration is 
hissed with the sibilant effectiveness of the 
finest tragedian on the French stage. He 
passes into a trance before tens of thousands 
of people who. seem obedient to every impulse 
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emanating from his brain. Never does the 
element of anticlimax operate to dispel the in- 
tensity of the moment. He has visions upon 
the platform and discourses in a trance, says 
one London daily, puzzled to account for that 
ascendancy over the minds of Irishmen which 
enables William O’Brien to plunge his country 
into uproar, to defy Redmond and to revolu- 
tionize the whole plan of campaign upon 
which the Nationalist organization has been 
built up. 

Life, habits and residence have been trans- 
formed for William O’Brien by his feud with 
John Redmond. Next to his own native Ire- 
land, O’Brien loves Italy. There he has lived 
with the lady of Russian extraction he wedded 
years ago, there he has studied the Italian 
classics and there he has corresponded with 
some of the most brilliant students of this age 
upon the scientific themes that interest him. 
Few political agitators have so many intellec- 
tual interests as William O’Brien. He writes 
brilliant fiction. He is a profound student of 
Dante and Ariosto. He has fitted up a little 
laboratory for the chemical experiments in 
which he sometimes whiles away his leisure. 
He adapts himself to Italian modes of life 
when residing near Florence, eating spaghetti 
and wandering through art galleries like the 
average tourist. He speaks Italian well and 
perhaps few foreigners are so much at home 
in the dialects of the natives of the northern 
provinces. His home in County Mayo, how- 
ever, reveals another man altogether. In 
Ireland his tastes, altho he is nearly sixty, re- 
main athletic. Riding, shooting, sailing in his 
little cat boat—these are the occupations of 
his Irish leisure. He never looks at a book 
in Ireland, according to one study of his per- 
sonality in a London daily, whereas he spends 
his days in deep study when beneath Italian 
skies. For the time being, his life is one re- 
volt against the domination of Redmond. In 
London he rises with the lark, breakfasts 
with his twelve faithful followers in the Com- 
mons, races down to the House only to re- 
turn in the gray dawn for another spell of 
labor. The great enemy of Ireland is Red- 
mond. That is the gospel according to 
O’Brien, and the history of Home Rule for 
the next few years, says the London Tele- 
graph, will have to be studied through the 
maze of the emotions of William O’Brien, his 
poetic license, his Celtic eloquence, his prej- 
udices and the spell of his personality. ‘To 
London observers, the days of John Red- 
mond’s supremacy are no more. The power 
has passed to O’Brien. 
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POE’S “GOLD BUG” 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 


ENTOMOLOGY 


LTHO the insect in Poe’s most remark- 
able tale has hitherto been supposed to 
have existed in his imagination only, 
Dr. Ellison A. Smyth, Jr., professor of 

entomology in the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, ventures to give an altogether new theory 
of the matter from the strictly scientific stand- 
point. That the gold bug is a pure figment of 
the fancy is rendered unlikely, he says, when 
we consider Poe’s accurate knowledge of na- 
ture, his keen observation and his year’s so- 
journ in the very spot, off the South Caro- 
lina coast, where the beetle in the case is 
found. Probably no entomologist, to give 
Professor Smyth’s conjecture in The Sewance 
Review, has ever given a serious thought to 
the possibility of the actual existence of such 
an insect as Poe’s gold bug. That the beetle, 
like the story, must have been merely a crea- 
tion of the author’s imagination, is inferred 
from the fact that nothing corresponding to 


it is catalogued in the whole eleven thousand 
and more beetles known in America north of 
Mexico, nor have the tropics as yet produced 


its fellow. Yet Poe was not ignorant of na- 
ture. He was a careful observer of it. He 
was to some extent a conchologist and he 
wrote a text-book upon that branch of sci- 
ence dealing especially with shells. In his 
description of his insect, Poe’s knowledge of 
insect anatomy is detailed and sound. 

The truth seems to be that Poe blended the 
characteristics of various beetles into the com- 
posite insect necessary to his story. Profes- 
sor Smyth’s object is, then, to show that Poe, 
an accurate student of entomology, studied 
four beetles on the scene and that each doubt- 
less lent something to the bug evolved for the 
purposes of his art. 


“Three of these beetles certainly inhabit the 
Isle of Palms, two are unmistakably blended by 
him and described plainly enough for identifica- 
tion, and one was evidently the main groundwork. 
In fact, following out my own observations and 
insect-collecting experiences in this very locality, 
which was my home as a youth, I believe it highly 
probable that the capture by Poe of a specimen 
of one of these very beetles, and his admiration 
of its great beauty, must have been the first steps 
in the evolution of the story. The insect, tho 


really not uncommon, readily escapes observation 
on account of its wariness, the almost inacces- 
sible character of its habitat, and the consequent 
difficulty of its capture. 

“It will be well to determine now from internal 
evidence the entomological characteristics pre- 
sented by the insect of the story and judge as to 
what extent they can be identified in the three or 
four beetles referred to. 

“First, as to shape, Legrand speaks of the in- 
sect as ‘about the size of a hickory-nut,’ a var- 
iable quantity, and later says ‘the shape of the 
whole is oval.’ As to color, he says it is of ‘a 
brilliant gold color,’ and declares ‘you never saw 
a more brilliant metallic luster than the scales 
emit.’ To this the narrator, when shown the 
beetle, adds, ‘the scales were exceedingly hard 
and glossy, with all the appearance of burnished 
gold.’ And the negro, Jupiter, tells us, ‘De bug 
am a goole bug, solid goole ebery bit of him, 
inside and all, sep him wing’ (italics mine). 

“The only special markings referred to are 
‘two jet-black spots near -one extremity of the 
back and another, somewhat longer, at the other,’ 
and this statement is repeated later in the tale 
where the two spots are spoken of as round. 
One special feature of the description is that the 
antenne, or ‘feelers’ as they are often popularly 
called, are remarkable for their development, and 
this point is twice emphatically referred to by 
Legrand. The beetle must also have had notice- 
able and powerful jaws. To these Jup refers in 
his description of the insect, ‘He kick en he bite 
eberyting,’ and adds, ‘ I didn’t like de look of de 
bug mouff.’ Moreover, Legrand says, ‘It gave me 
a sharp bite which caused me to let it drop.’ As 
it drops from the hand of Legrand, the beetle 
takes wing and flies to Jup, whence develops the 
incident of finding the parchment.” 


Now to collect these points more definitely. 
The beetle, notes Professor Smyth, is oval, 
as big as a hickory nut, of a brilliant metal- 
lic gold luster, all except its wings, presum- 
ably its “elytra” or fore wings. When its 
wings are expanded, the abdomen also shows 
a golden color, and the legs too are yellow, 
for Jup says, “Solid goole, ebery bit of him, 
inside and all, sep him wing.” It has two 
round black spots at one end, let us suppose 
the prothorax, which is very prominent in bee- 
tles, and a long spot at the other end. The 
antenne are a most notable feature. The 
jaws are strong and able to inflict a bite dis- 
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concerting if not painful. The legs are prom- 
inent and capable of considerable “kicking.” 
Finally, the insect takes flight easily. 

Some years ago Professor Smyth crossed 
from Sullivan’s Island over to Long Island to 
collect insects. While forcing his way through 
a dense thicket, a large beetle lit on the end 
of the dagger leaf of a bristling Spanish bay- 
onet or Yucca. The insect was new to Pro- 
fessor Smyth then, and most beautiful. He 
had supposed that nothing like it could be 
found outside the tropics. “It gleamed with 
shining fiery gold, soft, satiny green and dull 
old gold, and such antenne! Nearly three 
inches long, they extended in front as the 
insect stood at attention.” In his excitement, 
Professor Smyth missed the insect with his 
net nor could he again locate it. Several 
years later, when visiting the same region, he 
saw another. Since then he has caught the 
beetle on several of the Carolina coast islands, 
tho he has never seen it inland. Entomolo- 
gists know it as Callichroma splendidum, be- 
longing to the Cerambycide. He found them 
attracted by the bloom of the Carolina olive 
but more freely by wounds in live oak trunks, 
whence sap exuded. But they are very wild 
and take flight at the least movement, and 
the thick jungle forbids acti e pursuit. Their 
fondness for sap suggested sugaring for them 
as moth collectors do, and so, with a mixture 
of stale beer, rum ard brown sugar, Profes- 
sor Smyth anointed three trunks in the day- 
time and thus caught a number. The beetle 
must be closely examined, he says, for a full 
appreciation of its extreme beauty. Large 
specimens are an inch and a half long by 
about one-half an inch wide, with black an- 
tennz, which sometimes measure two and a 
quarter inches in length. The head and prom- 
inent prothorax are glittering, fiery gold, of- 
ten shot with green. The forewings are sat- 
iny green, and when open disclose a dull gold 
abdomen—thus agreeing with old Jup’s de- 
scriptions: “Solid goole inside and all, sep 
him wing.” The legs, as in all of this genus, 
are excessively long and the femora, or thighs, 
are dull gold or orange. The jaws are prom- 
inent and powerful and can inflict a noticeable 
pinch. 

All this answers fairly well, declares Pro- 
fessor Smyth, to Legrand’s beetle, all but the 
black spots and the shape. 


“Of these spots there is no sign whatever. On 
this same sugaring trip, however, I had a revel- 
ation which suggested to me vividly the idea 
that the ‘gold bug’ was a composite creature. 


Every one knows our common large ‘Click 
Beetle,’ or ‘Jumping Jack,’ which the bug men call 
Alaus oculatus; it is about the size of Callichroma 
but more oval and flatter; its antenne are not 
especially noticeable, nor has it prominent jaws; 
the ground color is black, thickly spotted with 
white, and on its very large and prominent pro- 
thorax are two large, rounded, black, eye-like 
spots edged with white, giving a decided death’s- 
head appearance, tho there is no sign of the long 
black mark at the rear end, mentioned by Le- 
grand. On one of the trees I had sugared I took 
one of these Eyed Elaters side by side with 
Callichroma, and the idea at once flashed upon 
me that here were two beetles, found in the very 
locality of the Gold Bug, which, if blended to- 
gether, gave the insect in question all except the 
rear black mark, which Poe doubtless invented 
to complete the death’s-head so necessary to the 
tale; and differing otherwise only in shape and 
weight. The weight is evidently also a necessity 
to the tale, as the ‘gold bug’ of the story is used 
as a plummet to fix the spot under the death’s- 
head tree. 

“There is also a common dung beetle, known as 
Phanaeus carnifex, found in abundance on the 
adjacent mainland, tho I have never seen it on 
the coastal islands. This beetle is the size and 
general shape of a small hickory nut; the male 
has a bronze triangular shield on its thorax, 
edged with golden green, a black retrorse horn on 
its head, and its elytra are green, but its legs 
are only of medium length and its antenne and 
mandibles are small and not noticeable to the 
average observer, nor is its abdomen golden. A 
smaller oval beetle of a green color, slightly 
golden in very fine specimens, is found on this 
island and elsewhere throughout the Eastern 
States. It somewhat resembles the common 
green ‘June-bug,’ or ‘Fig Eater,’ but is more 
brilliant in color. It is known as Euphoria 
fulgida. Poe might well have been familiar with 
either of these two latter insects; he certainly 
must have been familiar with the common-eyed 
Elater, and a chance specimen of the apparently 
rare and exquisitely beautiful Callichroma doubt- 
less first stirred his imagination. His use of 
the term scarabaeus does not necessarily mean 
anything. In fact, both Phanaeus and Euphoria 
belong to the group scarabaeidae.” 


Here then is the synthesis of Poe’s immortal 
gold bu~ in the opinion of Professor Smyth: 
Callichroma splendidum gives the fiery color, 
also the legs powerful to kick and the jaws 
ready to bite; and especially the remarkable 
antenne. Alaus oculatus gives the death’s 
head eye spots. Either Phaneus or En,heria, 
each more or less auriferous, gives the shape, 
and Poe’s imagination and the necessities of 
the tale give the missing rear mark in black 
and the excessive weight. 
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A GEOLOGISTS INDICTMENT OF THE 
NEW ASTRONOMY 


ROSS errors, calculated to mislead 
even the educated and well informed, 
are attributed to Percival Lowell. 
the famed astronomer, in his elucida- 

tions of Mars as the abode of life. He has 
been the central theme of a spirited contro- 
versy in the pages of Science, precipitated by 
Professor Eliot Blackwelder, the distinguished 
geologist, of the University of Wisconsin. In 
his criticism of Dr. Percival Lowell, Profes- 
sor Blackwelder confines himself to geological 
matters, leaving the astronomical and other 
questions aside. It is not surprising that 
Lowell, an astronomer, should have only a 
layman’s knowledge of geology, says Professor 
Blackwelder, in the paper we produce from 
the columns of Science. “That he should at- 
tempt to discuss critically the more difficult 
problems of that science, without, as his words 
show, any understanding of the great recent 
progress in geology, is astonishing and disas- 
trous. One can not but recall the adage that 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


“Mr. Lowell is an implicit believer in the La- 
placian theory of planetary evolution, a hypothesis 
now on the defensive, to say the least, and utterly 
abandoned by some of our best cosmogonists. 

“He says that the minerals of the metamorphic 
rocks ‘show by their crystalline form that they 
cooled from a once molten state.’ The fallacy of 
this statement is evident to the average college 
student of geology or chemistry. Metamorphic 
rocks are produced by processes which involve 
more or less pressure and heat, but not melting. 

“Turning to consider the evolution of life on 
the earth, the author tells us that ‘the geologic 
record proves that life originated in the oceans. 
. . . Whether life might have generated on 
the land we do not know; on earth it certainly 
did not.’ The truth is that the geologic record 
proves nothing whatever about the origin or even 
the infancy of life. It may be fairly doubted 
whether it takes us back even to the middle age 
of the animal kingdom. Such a dogmatic asser- 
tion is, therefore, wholly unjustified. In this con- 
nection it is hard to resist pointing out that among 
the oldest known fossils are certain Eurypter’ds 
which are generally interpreted as fresh-water 
rather than marine forms. 

“Farther we read of the plants which formed 
the Carboniferous coal beds, ‘Only a warm, humid 
foothold and lambent air could have given them 
such luxuriance and impressed them with such 
speed. Neither Mr. Lowell nor any one else 
knows whether the vegetation in the Carboni- 
ferous swamps grew ‘slowly or rapidly. We 
know only that they produced a certain body of 


coal. That may have taken a short time at a 
rapid rate, or a long time at the slow rate; the 
results would be the same. As to the warmth, 
it may be remarked that coal seams are now in 
process of growth in Alaska and Labrador and 
that many of the Carboniferous plants show by 
their structures an adaptation to severe rather 
than genial climatic conditions. Only a little later 
than the Carboniferous period most of the lands 
adjacent to the Indian Ocean experienced a gla- 
cial period, comparable to that of recent times in 
Canada; and in Australia the coal seams are 
imbedded with layers of glacial drift. Does this 
bespeak a torrid climate in middle latitudes at 
that time? Even the moist conditions seem to 
have been, as now, of local prevalence only, for 
aridity is indicated by the Carboniferous red beds 
and gypsum of Colorado and some other regions.” 


One of the terrestrial conditions which 
Lowell finds it necessary to postulate in order 
to bolster up his theory of Martian evolution 
is a perpetual cloud envelope around the earth 
down to about Mesozoic times—‘‘a shady half- 
light” which he says is attested “by the habit 
of the ferns of to-day.” That tree-ferns now 
stand out isolated on the brushy hills of equa- 
torial Africa under the blazing tropical sun 
is evidently unknown to the author. Under 
the circumstances he would have found the 
services of a botanist advantageous. 


“With the hypothesis of a perpetually damp 
cloudy atmosphere we can hardly reconcile the 
existence of deserts in India in the Cambrian, in 
New York in the Silurian, in Michigan and New 
Brunswick in the Carboniferous, and in Germany 
in the Permian period. Yet the testimony of the 
rocks is emphatic that they did exist in those 
times and places. 

“Another of the author’s preconceived opinions 
of Mars, while the history of our own planet has 
been twisted and squeezed to fit, is the shrinkage 
of the oceans and the eventual disappearance of 
water in any form. According to Mr: Lowell, 
Mars had oceans but lost them, and the earth is 
merely in an earlier stage of the same process. 
As to the earth he says, ‘Observation proves this 
to be a fact,’ and goes on to cite Professor Dana, 
who many years ago propounded the opinion that 
the lands had grown steadily larger from small 
beginnings. If Dana were alive to-day he would 
doubtless repudiate the idea, for it is wholly con- 
trary to the mass of facts more recently made 
known. If Lowell were right, land on the con- 
tinent of North America would have been smallest 
in the Archean and be greatest now. The truth 
is that there have been fluctuations of land and 
sea throughout recorded geologic history, and 
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these changes show no general tendency. Just 
before the Cambrian period the continent was 
nearly all out of water; at the close of that 
period it was at least half submerged. At the 
close of the Permian it emerged more extensively 
than ever and yet in the Cretaceous it was again 
deeply inundated. Examples of the same thing 
could be largely multiplied, but are too well known 
to make that necessary. 

“In the face of all these facts Mr. Lowell coolly 
states that ‘wherever geologists have studied them, 
the strata tell the same tale,’ viz., the land has 
spread, the ocean shrunk. No competent 
geologist would admit a word of thiz: Yet on 
this comfortable basis of fallacy Mr. Lowell then 
proceeds ‘Now, a general universal gain of the 
sort can mean only One is tempted to 
direct the author’s attention to his own preface 
wherein he seriously admonishes that ‘the cogency 
of the conclusion hangs upon the validity of each 
step in the argument.’ The reader can judge for 
himself of the cogency of this particular con- 
clusion.” 


Having assured his readers that the eavth 
is drying up and that it will sooner or later 
“roll a parched orb through space,” Lowell 
cites as proof the alleged fact that deserts 
are increasing in size. This is the beginning 
of the dreadful end which “is as fatalistically 
sure as that to-morrow’s sun will rise, unless 
some other catastrophe anticipate the end.” 
Here again the proverb, says Professor Black- 
welder, applies, a little knowledge is a dan- 


gerous thing. Mr. Lowell has seen the petri- 
fied stumps and trunks of trees in the Arizona 
desert and “jumps to the conclusion” that des- 
erts in general have been steadily invading 
once forested regions, from remote ages on- 
ward. Had he inquired into the recorded 
facts of geologic history he would have 
learned that deserts have existed in many 
parts of the world ever since the earliest 
periods, wherever topographic and atmos- 
pheric conditions were favorable. It is not 
probable that our present deserts are more 
extensive than those of the Permian period, 
during which the saltest of salt lakes partially 
covered the site of Germany. 


“I think enough has been said to show what 
kind of pseudo-science is here being foisted upon 
a trusting public. ‘Mars as the Abode of Life’ 
is avowedly a popular exposition of a science, not 
a fantasy. Its author is a highly educated man 
of distinguished connections and some personal 
fame. He writes in a vivid, convincing style, with 
the air of authority in the premises. The average 
reader naturally believes him, since he can not, 
without special knowledge of geology and kindred 
sciences, discern the fallacies. He has a right to 
think that things asserted as established facts are 
true, and that things other than facts will be stated 
with appropriate reservation. This is precisely the 
same as his right to believe that the maple syrup 
he buys under that label is not glucose, but is 
genuine,” 





AN ENGLISH SURGEON’S STATEMENT OF 
WHERE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FAILS 


calls it, of Christian Science, the cele- 

brated English surgeon, Stephen Paget, 

insists that we must understand the 
state of “her mind.” Doctor Paget’s utter- 
ance on the subject of Christian Science has 
attracted great attention in England owing 
to his professional eminence. He is a high 
authority on the surgery of the chest and in 
addition to his post of surgeon to West End 
London Hospital, is prominently identified 
with the Royal Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety. In his indictment of Christian Science 
he frankly avows his purely professional at- 
titude as a physician and surgeon. He cen- 
sures Christian Science for saying that “spirit 
it all, matter is nothing.” Diseases are an 
error, according to Christian Science. Dis- 
eases, she says, are an illusion or dream of: 
mortal mind. “They are not really real. They 
are not really there.” Once we are sure they 


I order to understand the failure, as he 


are not really there they cease to be there. 

It follows, observes Dr. Paget, whose paper 
we extract from a report of his recent lecture 
before one of his classes, that Christian 
Science denies the reality of all germs and of 
all internal parasites: 


“Mortal mind imagines that mosquitoes, tsetsé 
flies, fleas, and oysters are able to convey to man 
the germs which in him are malaria, yellow fever, 
sleeping sickness, plague, and typhoid fever. 
Christian Science says that the symptoms of 
these diseases are the work of mortal mind; we 
believe that we are ill, ari we are healed by 
convincing ourselves that the whole thing is an 
illusion. 

“But what about the diseases of animals? What 
of the millions and millions of worms,’ fishes, 
reptiles, birds, mammals dying of this or that 
disease? Is tubercle in a monkey’s lungs an er- 
ror of mortal mind or of monkey mind? Is 
lockjaw in a horse an error of equine mind? Or 
is the error in us? In that case the horse is un 
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der no illusion. Therefore it is not suffering. 
But here it is dead. Well, says Christian Science, 
death itself is an illusion. But the horse was not 
a Christian Scientist; it had no opinion one way 
or the other touching the reality of death. There- 
fore, is it, or is it not, really dead? Was it in 
real pain, in real convulsions? Was that pain 
a dream in us or in it? If the error was in us, 
why did Christian Science give ‘absent treatment’ 
to Mr. Holland Hibbert’s broken-winded mare? 
Why did she give it, all the way from New York, 
to a pet dog at Bayreuth :f the dog’s illness 
was all in the owner’s mind and none in the dog’s 
mind? If pain, disease, and death, rending all 
creation, are an illusion of human minds, then 
no animal is really in pain, diseased or dead. 
But what of the millions of millions of animals 
that perished before mortal mind appeared on this 
earth? On the other hand, if the pain, disease, 
and death of animals are not in us, but in the 
animals, where they certainly seem to be, then 
they must be really real; for it is impcssible that 
canine mind should share the high illusions of 
human mind. All those diseases, therefore, which 
are transmissible between animals and us— 
glanders, anthrax, lockjaw, tubercle, etc.—must 
be accounted as real in the animals but not in us. 

“The fact is that Christian Science left out of 
her universe all creatures except us. She was 
so busy making a god of man that she forgot the 
animals. And now, if you ask her about the 
pain, disease, and death of these fellow-creatures 
of ours, she says, ‘Animals, like human beings, 
are suffering from the belief in the power of evil 
which constitutes mortal mind: and can be, and 
are being, cured in the same way.’ In plain 
words, the diseases of animals are an illusion in 
us. She forgets that the brute creation was here, 
suffering and dying, for countless ages before the 
creation of man. She sticks to it that rats die 
of plague and guinea-pigs of phthisis because we 
dream of the germs of these diseases.” 


As she thinks of animals, so she thinks of 
babies, adds Dr. Paget. Over babies, at their 
birth, or soon after, she loves to “voice the 
truth” or to “enjoy a pleasing demonstration” ; 
and some of her results in this line might well 
engage the attention of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

She defends her “failures” by this argument, 
that mistakes, failures, and disasters occur in 
medical and surgical practice; and she says 
that some surgeons are too fond of operating. 
This aszgument neither shortens the list of 
those who die of Christian Science nor alters 
the fact that she sits, day after day, by cases 
of diphtheria, hemorrhage, cancer, strangu- 
lated hernia, intestinal obstruction, abscess, 
or abnormal labor, and never stirs a finger to 
help them; and will, at the last, utter this 
brutal insult over the dead—that they died of 
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want of faith. As for her statement about 
operating, I have not yet heard of a single 
case of appendix-abscess, in Christian Science, 
where the patient did not die; whereas the 
operation for the removal of the appendix, to 
prevent the risk of an abscess, has a mortality 
of about 1 per cent. 

Anyhow, we cannot liken what happens in 
medical and surgical practice to what happens 
in Christian Science. First, because in Lon- 
don, for instance, there are nearly 7,000 doc- 
tors, and only seven Scientist healers. Next, 
because, as Dr. Cabot has pointed out, a pa- 
tient suffering from organic disease is less 
likely to go to these healers than a patient 
suffering from functional disease; thus, Chris- 
tian Science thinks that she gets the same 
proportion of organic cases as you get in a 
general hospital, whereas she gets an exces- 
sive proportion of purely functional cases. 


“Next, because she treats all diseases alike as 
‘errors of mortal mind,’ and refuses to see any 
real difference between indigestion and gastric 
ulcer, between pain in the breast and cancer of 
the breast, between ordinary bacxache and spinal 
caries, between ordinary headache and cerebral 
tumour, between weak eyes and optic neuritis, 
between nervous inability to walk and degenera- 
tion of the spinal cord, between ‘palpitations’ 
and valvular disease of the heart. Next, because 
she forbids the use of drugs; she robs the epi- 
leptics of their bromide, the angina cases of their 
amyl nitrite, the heart cases o‘ their digitalis, 
and the rheumatic-fever cases of their salicylate. 

“Finally, because she never examines a patient, 
takes a temperature, reads a medical book, enters 
a museum, dissects a specimen, makes a chem- 
ical test, listens to the lungs, feels the pulse, or 
looks down a microscope. Sh: sends out her 
healers absolutely ignorant of the very elements 
of anatomy, physiology, pathology, medicine, sur- 
gery, and midwifery. 

“Thus, when people die of Christian Science, 
it is not ‘failure’: it is the complete logical suc- 
cess of her methods. No mistake was made in 
diagnosis, for no diagnosis was made. Nothing 
was wrong in the treatment: they went on demon- 
strating and voicing the truth, just as they ought, 
to the very last moment. Nothing failed but the 
patient’s faith. Everything that ought to be done 
was done. It was not the healer who failed, it 
was the victim. 

“We all know that Christian Science does heal 
many cases. She does enable a multitude of in- 
valids to forget their ailments, to cease from 
watching and remembering the infirmities of the 
body. She does enable many people to leave off 
smoking, drinking, and even the drug habit. She 
does often enable those whon: we call neurotic or 
neurasthenic to regain confidence, activity, and 
health, We do not know how many of these 
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patients relapse, nor do we know the proportion 
of the healed to the not-healed. All the same, it 
is certain that she heals by suggestion a very 


great number of people whose extreme sensitive- 
ness made their lives a burden to themselves or 
to their friends.” 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOBLIN SHARK 


VERY now and then, observes Doctor 

L. Hussakof in The Scientific Amer- 

ican, the zoological world is startled 

by the announcement of the discovery 
in Japanese waters of some very rare or very 
ancient type of animal. So often 
is this the case that zoologists 
have come to look upon the deep 
waters of Japan as a sort of 
naturalists’ wonder-realm—a pre- 
serve in which live all manner of 
interesting animals, some of them 
of an archaic type long extinct in 
other parts of the world. The ex- 
pectation of remarkable discov- 
eries in these waters is so strong 
that a distinguished American 
zoologist, who is himself well ac- 
quainted with Japanese waters, 
would not be greatly surprised to 
hear some day that a real Mosa- 
saur or Ichthyosaur had been 
hooked in the depths of Kuro 
Shiwo, or warm “Black Current”’ 
of Japan. 


“It is in these waters that Japan- 
ese fishermen occasionally take on 
their lines a shark whose grotesque- 
ness has won him among natives 
the name of Tenguzame, or goblin 
shark. One of these ‘goblins’ came 
into the hands of President David 
Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 


This under 


bir : ‘ A reveals’ the 
was at once recognized as an inter- teeth. 


esting archaic type whose close rela- 

tives had long since become extinct. President 
Jordan described it under the name of Mitsukurina 
owstoni—the name _ being given to honor 
at the same time the late Prof. Kakichi 
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tat ¢ side of the head 
University a dozen years ago and of “Jordan’s goblin shark’ 


Mitsukuri, who for a quarter of a century was 
the leading light of Japanese zoology, and Mr. 
Alan Owston, a natural history dealer of Yoko- 
hama, who was instrumental in securing the speci- 
men. This name, by the way, does not stand 
at the present day, but must be replaced by 
Scapanorhynchus —a name which 
had previously been applied to the 
teeth of the extinct species of this 
type of shark found in the rocks of 
the Chalk period, in different parts 
of the world. In accordance with 
scientific usage, therefore, the Japan 
ese shark described by President 
Jordan must now be known as 
Scapanorhynchus owstont. 

“It is now to be recorded that 
a second species of goblin shark 
has turned up in a most unex- 
pected way. It happened thus: All 
of the sharks caught in Japan in 
the past years and sent to the var- 
ious museums—about twenty in all 
—were looked upon as_ belonging 
to the same species, S. owstoni. No 
one had ever thought of compar- 
ing several specimens; in fact, these 
sharks are so rare in museums that 
comparison is generally quite out 
of the question. It was therefore 
a pleasure for the writer to have 
had the opportunity of comparing 
several specimens in the collections 
at Columbia University and _ the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and to find among them a new 
species of the goblin shark, This 
has recently been described in the 
sulletin of the American Museum 
of Natural History as Scapanor- 
hynchus Jordani—the specific name being given 
in honor of President Jordan, our greatest author 
ity on the fish of Japan and a very great and 
original zoologist.” 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOBLIN SHARK 


For some years past the existence of this aquatic creature has been denied because its physica: traits seemed 
an impossible blend of feral and piscine characteristics, 
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distance back 
of the eye), and 
by the fact that 
the eye is sit- 
uated opposite 
the middle of 
the jaw instead 
of the back of 
it. These fea 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED GOBLIN SHARK 


It will be observed that the frontal protuberance lacks length although it possesses thick- 
ness. The eye is round and somewhat gentle in expression, having some aspects of the eye 


of the elephant. 


Now to come to the fish himself: The new 
shark is certainly grotesque, well deserving 
his sobriquet “goblin.” The largest specimen 
in this country is one in the National Museum 
at Washington, measuring over eleven feet; 
and the species probably attains a length of 
fifteen. 


“Fortunately it is not given to frequenting the 
bathing-beach, but keeps to deeper waters—usual- 
ly about fifty fathoms. As is generally the case 
with fish from deeper water, this shark is soft 
and pliable. Even after hardening in a pre- 
servative for several months, it can be rolled 
into a ball. The most remarkable feature is the 
curiously elongated ‘nose.’ It is this, together 
with its protruding jaw and small beady eyes, 
that gives the shark that ugly appearance. The 
teeth are sharp and slender, each like the pointed 
end of an awl. They constitute a most effective 
weapon, which must be fingered with discretion 
even on the laboratory table. As to the peculiar 
anatomical characters, suffice it to say that in the 
total make-up it is so different from all other 
sharks that President Jordan was at first inclined 
to classify the genus to which it belongs in a 
special family by itself. 

“As to the differences between the new species 
and the one already known, we need say only a 
few words. The 
pictures show 
the differences 
at a glance even 
to the layman 
in matters ich- 
thyological. The 
new form is 
distinguished by 
a much less 
protruding jaw, 
by a very much 
smaller spiracle 
(the minute ac- 
cessory gill-pore 
seen at some 





This picture of the newly discovered goblin shark shows its head only. 
of the foresword and the slant of the eye are peculiar, and the intense rigor of the tissues of 
the skin has been the subject of wonder. 


tures are quite 
sufficient, in the 
opinion of ex- 
perts, for sep- 
arating our gob 
lin as a distinct 
‘kind.’ To the 
general reader 
they may per- 
haps be of in- 
terest as examples of the degrees of difference 
which are used by specialists to distinguish species 
of fish.” 


The remarkable teeth which make this newly 
found shark so interesting are like the teeth 
of sharks in general, ma:le up of tissue or carti- 
lage—hardened, of course. There is no known 
shark which has teeth rooted in the jaw after 
the fashion of the carnivore. The average 
shark loses its teeth with great regularity 
after using them for only a brief period, but 
of course the loss is made up naturally. It 
may require many years of careful observation 
to determine the zoological importance of the 
dentition in the head of the newly found shark, 
but the subject is of commanding importance 
in view of the prevailing theory that the ori- 
gin of man is aqueous and not terrestrial. It 
may be that the evolutionists of this century 
will base their most luminous generalizations 
not upon the morphology of terrestrial forms 
but upon the structure of marine forms of 
life. That is why the recently disclosed types 
of aqueous organisms are of such importance. 
Most interesting of all is unquestionably, from 
this point of view, the goblin shark of Japan. 





THE HEAD OF THE STRANGER 


The extreme length 
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THE LABORATORIES THAT HAVE MADE THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES SUPREME 


F THE biological sciences stand today far 
behind the physical sciences in complete- 
ness of analysis and in precision, the 
explanation is to be sought, according to 

that famed French scientist, Henri Moissan, 
in the laboratories of the Sorbonne. Not only 
did these laboratories open up to us the new 
world of radio-active substances, but they gave 
to mankind the synthesis of organic compounds 
and the science of chemical mechanics. The 
services of the Sorbonne to the physical 
sciences were summed up by M. Georges Ley- 
gues in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) in the 
statement that whereas the English had made 
chemistry a science of analysis, the French 
had gone further and had made it one of 
synthesis. Until the Sorbonne had evolved its 
great scientific minds—its Becquerels, its 
Berthelots, its Moissans and its Curies— chem- 
ists had contented themselves with examining 
into the composition of substances, and, by heat, 
electricity and various reactions, breaking 
down the bonds which linked together their 
component elements. In the laboratories of 
the Sorbonne it was shown for the first time 
that this process could be reversed and in them 
alcohol, the ethers, acetylene, benzine, hydro- 
cyanic acid and formic acid all came into being 
from their respective constituents. 

In the laboratories of the Sorbonne, more- 
over, was found the science of thermo-chem- 
istry which gave the first serious impulse to 
that physical chemistry which is now assum- 
ing such gigantic proportions. The tracing 
of radium and the construction of the diamond 
were discoveries as great. It would seem, we 
read, “as if something of the elegance, sure- 
ness and lucidity of the French mind entered 
into the technical methods of the laboratories.” 
To quote: 


“What more noble praise can be awarded men 
of scientific genius than to say of them that they 
have extended the circuit of the human mind? 
And who in our age descrve it better than the 
men who found the secret of synthesis in organic 
chemistry, the first to make something out of 
nothing or at least to select, in the general stock 
of atoms and of elements, this and that, which 
they combined into a form by the free choice of 
the intelligence? Until the Sorbonne wrought a 
revolution among the crucibles there appeared 
a barrier, impossible to pass, between the do- 
mains of mineral chemistry and organic chemistry. 

“Certain substances, mysterious results of a 


mysterious something known as vital force, wefé 
held beyond the power of mortals to produce. 
When Berthelot in the Sorbonne created acetylene, 
benzine and even alcohol, the barrier showed a 
breach. It is not down yet, tho sapped and 
mined in many places. In the words of M. H. 
Poincaré, the greatest scientific mind in France 
since Berthelot disappeared, the chemist had not 
created life; but without the aid of life he has 
created something which has ever been supposed 
to be the product of vital force alone.” 


The achievement of so much was equivalent 
to the invasion of one of those water tight 
compartments which ignorance and dogmatism 
would maintain inviolable. The universe 
seemed to make a step towards unity in the 
physical laboratories of the Sorbonne and un- 
doubtedly the credit for that belongs to the 
Becquerels, the Berthelots and the Moissans. 
The physical scientists rejoiced not only in 
their discoveries but in the support those dis- 
coveries gave to their essentially chemical con- 
ception of the life process. Pasteur and 
Metchnikoff come at once into mind as ad- 
herents of the theory that life only can pro- 
duce the reactions which collectively are called 
life. Pasteur and Metchnikof stand on the 
other side of that barricade behind which the 
laboratories of the Sorbonne establish the su- 
premacy of the physical sciences over the bio- 
logical ones. There is every reason for re- 
joicing, added M. Poincaré, that scientists of 
genius are on both sides of the barricade since 
they are scientists of perfect good faith. Some- 
times it is one side and sometimes it is the 
other which gains a victory. Always we see 
the work in the physical sciences shaped by 
two great convictions—“the conviction of the 
unity of Nature, the sense that all the varied 
phenomena of the universe are subject to the 
same laws; that the chemical combinations pro- 
duced in the minerals of the soil, in the roots 
of plants or the digestive tubes of animals, are 
fundamentally akin, and that some day, if not 
now—and sometimes even now—the ‘man of 
science can reproduce those combinations in 
his crucible.” In this point of view the bio- 
logical sciences—including botany, physiology 
and zoology—do not, on the whole, coincide. 
The future of the conflict will be the history 
of the twentieth century science. The word 
“science” is more appropriate than “sciences” 
for, after all, the specialists in every field are 
building up one great science. 
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HOW TO PLANT A LACTIC ORGANISM IN 


THE MICROBE GARDEN 


HAT is the purpose for which the 
lactic bacilli or microbes are nowa~ 
days taken by all sorts of people 
whose digestion is in an unsatis- 

factory state? In reply to this question, that 
distinguished scientist, Sir Ray Lankester, 
observes in a recent address that what is aimed 
at is not the swallowing of a dose of lactic 
acid. That is another business entirely and is 
easily accomplished. Lactic acid has been and 
is often given as a drug. The object in taking 
lacto-bacilline, or the sour milk prepared with 
it, is to get the living lactic microbes to estab- 
lish themselves in the intestine and to grow 
there for days and weeks—manufacturing lac- 
tic acid on the spot. The effect of this sowing 
or “insemination” of the intestine with the 
lactic organism is to make the contents of the 
intestine acid instead of neutral or alkaline. 
The importance of this result is very great in- 
deed, declares Sir Ray Lankester, whose au- 
thorized version of his opinion we quote from 
the London Telegraph: 


“Few persons can realize at first what an im- 
mense number and variety of microbes there are, 
not only around us, in air and dust and water, 
but also in us, and on us, and in and on every 
living thing. The work (the huge system of chem- 
ical change and the circulation of the elements 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur) 
which they carry on is incessant, varied, and com- 
plex. Those five elements are the main and es- 
sential constituents of all living things. Sup- 
posing there were no microbes, there would be no 
putrefaction, no breaking down of the dead bodies 
of animals and plants which were once alive, into 
gas and substances soluble in water. They—by 
a series of steps, in which different kinds of bac- 
teria or microbes are successively concerned— 
convert the proteids and the fats and sugars 
of dead plants and animals into less elaborate 
bodies, organic acids, aromatic bodies, and other 
compounds (some highly poisonous to man), and 
at last, when what were highly complex combina- 
tions of hundreds of atoms in each molecule 
have been reduced by the action of first one and 
then of another kind of microbe into comparative- 
ly simple substances of twenty or thirty atoms 
to the molecule, the ‘coup de grace’ is given by 
certain special microbes, which convert these later 
compounds into still simpler combinations, name- 
ly, ammonia and nitrates, which are fairly stable, 
so that the whole elaborate chemical fabric of 
living matter, in a few hours or days after death, 
is broken down until it reaches the stable ‘min- 
eral’ condition, practically carbonate and nitrate 
of ammonia—smelling salts! If there were no 
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microbes this would never occur. The earth 
would be cumbered with the dead bodies of past 
generations of animals and plants—undecom- 
posed. And very soon all the organic elements, 
all the carbon and nitrogen, if not all the hydro- 
gen and oxygen, on the face of the earth would be 
fixed in these corpses and the green plants would 
perish from the whole world for want of susten- 
ance. For it is the green plants which feed on, and 
absolutely must have as their food, the carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and nitrates, into which the mi- 
crobes resolve all living things when dead. It 
is the green plants which from those simple com- 
pounds build up again the more complex mole- 
cules, the sugars, fats, albumens, and proteids, 
and provide for the nourishment and increase of 
the most complex of all—the living matter hid- 
den in protoplasm. Thus there is a circulation 
or up-and-down movement of the organic ele- 
ments—an upward elaboration which depends ab- 
soluiely on the green plant—a downward de- 
composition and simplification which are solely 
due to the destructive work of different kinds of 
‘microbes’ or ‘germs,’ the ultra-minute organ- 
isms known as micrococci, bacteria, and bacilli, 
which are ubiquitous and ever ready to attack.” 


That being so, the investigations of a host of 
talented chemists and microscopists have been 
directed to these microbes. Sir Ray Lankester 
says hundreds upon hundreds of them have 
been actually separated and studied and their 
particular kind of destructive work ascertained. 
As might be expected, the intestines of animals 
are swarming with them. There are a dozen 
or more kinds in the human mouth, however 
much they may be kept in check by antiseptic 
mouth washes. The nose and air passages con- 
tain nine or ten more and the stomach and in- 
testines so great a number that no one would 
venture to say precisely how many kinds are 
present, but probably more than thirty.* An 
enormous variety of kinds are swallowed with 
our food and drink and survive for a longer 
or shorter time in the digestive tract. In the 
intestine many of them swarm and are active 
in breaking up and decomposing the undigested 
food, producing chemical results which are in 
some instances poisonous. Says Sir Ray 
Lankester further: 


“Bacterial microbes are very sensitive to two 
conditions, which affect their activity and life. 
Firstly, some kinds will only live in an alkaline 
fluid, and are either killed or rendered torpid 
by the presence of even weak acid (hence the 


*Nurtrition anp Dietetics. By Winfield S. Hall, M.D. 
Appleton. , 
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value of vinegar with oysters); whilst, on the 
other hand, some other kinds multiply and cause 
chemical changes in the presence of acids. Again, 
some require the presence of free oxygen gas, 
and are called ‘aérobic,’ whilst others flourish 
in the absence of oxygen gas, and are called 
‘anaérobic.’ Now, the contents of the large intes- 
tine are, in civilized man, usually found to be 
neutral or alkaline. Consequently certain mi- 
crobes flourish there which will not tolerate or 
multiply in acid surroundings. Amongst what we 
may call the acid-fearing microbes are some which 
produce in the incompletely digested food in 
the large intestine a hightly-putrid chemical con- 
dition, and especially manufacture certain known 
chemical compounds which are poisonous. These 
compounds are absorbed into the blood and exert 
their poisonous effect. The name ‘auto-intoxica- 
tion,’ or self-poisoning, is given by doctors to 
this result. In strong, healthy adults they mere- 
ly produce lethargy, perhaps headache, and are 
of no serious consequence. But in the case of 
children, old people, and otherwise enfeebled 
adults, they often cause ill-health, and if, owing 
to special causes (such as intestinal disorder) 
these poisons are produced by the bacteria in 
excess, they may lead to the gravest consequences. 

“Now, since these poison-producing bacteria 
will not flourish in the presence of acid—why not 
try to produce acid in the intestine, regularly and 
constantly? That should stop them! And so it 
has come about that sour milk and tabloids of 
dried lacto-bacilli are administered by medical 
men. There is no doubt that the contents of 
the large intestine can thus be continuously rend- 
ered acid, and there is no doubt that the produc- 
tion of the particular poisons due to acid-fear- 
ing microbes is abolished. That has been ac- 
curately demonstrated by chemical analysis and 
by the study of patients in hospital in Paris and 
elsewhere by competent scientific men. English 
medical men are beginning to hear of the serious 
work which has been done on this subject, and 
some have mastered the subject. But it is at 
present difficult for anyone to obtain proper ad- 
vice on this matter in London, since a number of 
manufacturers are anxious to obtain a sale for 
their own special preparations of the lactic bacil- 
lus, and wild statements are current as to the 
worthlessness of rival products.” 


The fact is, as the English writer on this 
subject, Dr. George Herschell, says in a trea- 
tise recently published, “we are undoubtedly 
indebted to Metchnikoff for the brilliant con- 
ception that the daily use of yohourt (the 
Bulgarian sour milk) or its equivalent could be 
utilized in the treatment of disease and that by 
means of it, or preferably by the use of a 
pure culture of the principal bacillus, we might 
assist the colon bacilli to inhibit the normal 
putrefaction in the intestines.” The prepara- 
tion of dried lactic bacilli called “lacto-bacil- 
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line” is the only one with which Metchnikoff 
has been concerned. It is a brand of the so- 
called lactic ferment; but Metchnikoff, declares 
Sir Ray Lankester, has absolutely no financial 
interest in it. He never has received a sou in 
connection with it. There is no _ reason, 
adds Sir Ray Lankester, why other persons 
should not make and sell a brand of lactic 
ferment as good as that with which the name 
of Metchnikoff is associated, if not much bet- 
ter. The difficulty is that one can not be con- 
vinced that any of the commercial preparations 
of the kind are really active and pure. The 
lactic microbes easily die when dried and easily 
become mixed with other undesirable microbes. 
Hence any person disposed to introduce a new 
culture into the garden of microbes with which 
his or her intestines are blooming should first 
of all consult the family physician. 

It is but just to remember, notes the London 
Lancet, that in the history of our knowledge 
of the processes of digestion within the stom- 
ach the researches of Beaumont and of Paw- 
low stand out with especial prominence. As 
Professor G. N. Stewart has pointed out, it is 
difficult to speak without enthusiasm of the 
work of Beaumont, if we consider the diffi- 
culties under which it was carried on. An 
army surgeon stationed in a lonely post in the 
wilderness that was then called the territory 
of Michigan, a thousand miles from a univer- 
sity, and four thousand miles from anything 
like a physiological laboratory, he was acci- 
dentally called upon to treat a gun-shot wound 
of the stomach in a Canadian voyageur, Alexis 
St. Martin. His observations laid the founda- 
tion of all the subsequent work upon artificial 
gastric fistula, a method which was so ingeni- 
ously employed by Pawlow in his now classical 
researches dating from 1889 onwards. The 
influence of the experiments of Pawlow and 
his pupils upon subsequent work in regard to 
the study of gastric digestion in both man and 
animals it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
It is of interest to note in this connection the 
influence of emotion on secretion. Bickel and 
Sasaki performed false feeding observations 
upon a dog and found in an experiment that 
66.7 cubic centimeters of gastric juice were 
collected in the first 20 minutes afterwards. 
This dog was found to become violently en- 
raged at sight of a cat. After being excited 
by this means and then allowed to calm down, 
a false feeding was carried out as in the prev- 
ious experiment, but only 9 cubic centimeters 
of gastric juice was secreted in the same 
period. The influence of psychic factors has 
been established in the human subject. 





SCIENCE 


AND DISCOVERY 


THE ISOLATION OF POLONIUM BY MADAME 
CURIE 


ELDOM has a session of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris been so sensa- 
tional as that at which the other day 
Professor Lippmann announced that 

Madame’ Marie Sklodowska Curie, together 
with M. Debierne, had succeeded in isolating 
the tenth part of a milligram of polonium— 
a substance five thousand times rarer even 
than radium. This infinitely minute portion 
of polonium is, the Revue Scientifique says, 
the largest yet obtained. It was the product 
of the treatment of five tons of pitchblende 
with hydrochloric acid. The achievement is, 
our Paris contemporary thinks, of incalcula- 
ble value scientifically, altho its importance 
might be easily underestimated from the cir- 
cumstance that while polonium is far more 
radio-active than radium and especially more 
productive in alpha rays, it is far less per- 
manent. While it has been calculated that ra- 
dium does not lose any appre- 

ciable atom of volume of 


strength in a thousand years, 
the quantity of polonium just 


obtained appears already to 
have wasted by half in a hun- 
dred and forty days. 

Among the _ distinguished 
characteristics of polonium, 
avers the scientific organ we 
quote, may be mentioned that 
it throws off sensible emana- 
tions of ozone and helium. 
Moreover, its spectrum reveals 
the existence of seven rays 
which are not detected in any 
other cognate substance. It 
decomposes chemical and or- 
ganic elements with the utmost 
rapidity and altho it is con- 
tained in a vase of quartz— 
one of the substances most re- 
fractory to chemical action— 
the receptacle is split and 
cracked in all directions. It is 
the transmutations which po- 
lonium appears to undergo that 
offer the most scientific inter- 
est and if they are accurately 
defined it is believed that a 
revolution will have been ef- 
fected in chemical science. 

A new fact of great impor- 


tance, to quote from Madame jew physics.” 


Curie’s own lecture upon her discoveries, has 
come to the support of this theory of the 
transmutation of radio-active substances and 
has indeed made it almost indispensable. The 
illustrious woman scientist's own words as re- 
ported in the Revue Scientifique are: 


“It has been proved that radium, a perfectly 
definite chemical element, produces continually 
another perfectly definite chemical element, he- 
lium. It is admitted that helium is one of the 
products of the disintegration of the atom of 
radium and it is noteworthy that helium occurs 
in all the radium-bearing minerals. The theory 
of the radio-active transformation has been ex- 
tended to all the radioactive bodies. Investiga- 
tions have been made to determine if the radio- 
active substances heretofore considered to be ele- 
ments are not to be derived from one another. 

“The origin of radium itself has been sought 
in uranium. It is well known that radium is 
found in the uranium-bearing minerals. It even 
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. Madame Marie Sklodowska Curie has just attracted fresh attention to her 
achievements as an investigator by the isolation of polonium. She 
this element some years ago in collaboration with her late husband, and in 
now isolating it she has demonstrated the importance of what is called “the 
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appears from recent researches that the propor- 
tion between the quantities of radium and uran- 
ium is the same in all these minerals.’ Uranium 
may, then, be thought of as another substance 
which disintegrates with extreme slowness, giv- 
ing place to the production of radium and the 
products which succeed it. It appears also to 
be probable that the last term of the radio-active 
series is polonium.” 


This last statement, is, to be sure, an in- 
ference, and its validity is to be determined 
by the results of the investigations next to be 
undertaken by Madame Curie in the labora- 
tories of the Sorbonne. She herself observes: 


“It may be recalled that uranium was the sub- 
stance in which the property of radio-activity 
was discovered by the late Henri Becquerel, while 
polonium is the first new substance which was 
discovered by the aid of the phenomenon of rad- 
io-activity. Now a series of analogous consider- 
ations has been established for another radio- 
active substance—thorium. In this case thorium 
as a primary substance generates radio-thorium, 
which gives rise to the gaseous radio-active ema- 
nation of thorium and various products of radio- 
activity induced by this emanation. Actinium al- 
so gives place to a series of transformations sim- 
ilar to those of thorium and it, like radium, pro- 
duces helium. 

“Radio-activity, it must be remembered, is a 
general property of matter. If the theory of 
radio-active transformations continues to inspire 
a growing degree of confidence, it will result in 
an important consequence for geology. It will 
lead to a careful study of the proportions of the 
elements occurring in rocks with a view to the 
determination of their relative antiquity. It is 
manifest that the hypothesis of radio-active trans- 
formation is well adapted to the present state 
of the science of radio-activity. It was among 
those proposed by the late Pierre Curie and my- 
self at the beginning of our researches into radio- 
activity, but it has received its perfect develop- 
ment at the hands of Professors Rutherford and 
Soddy, to whom it is for this reason generally 
attributed. It seems to me, however, better not 
to leave the domain of demonstrated fact—not 
to lose sight of other explanations of radio-ac- 
tivity which have been proposed. The actual 
state of the. science does not seem to me far 
enough advanced to warrant a positive conclu- 
sion.” 


For physics, in the opinion of Madame 
Curie, polonium constitutes a new element of 
research in consequence of the mysterious 
rays it emits, and it may contribute much to 
the further development of the theory of the 
conductivity of gas and of the nature of the 
electron. She thinks there is nothing extrava- 
gant in the hypothesis that the energy we 
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receive from the sun may be in part due to 
the quantity of polonium it may contain. 

So much misunderstanding of the true sig- 
nificance of the isolation has been manifested 
of late that Professor Ernest Rutherford eluci- 
dates the topic in London Nature. Polonium, 
he observes, was the first of the active sub- 
stances separated from pitchblende residues by 
Madame Curie. 

Polonium, explains Professor Rutherford 
further, is one of the numerous transition ele- 
ments produced during the transformation of 
the uranium-radium series. Professor Ruther- 
ford himself, by the way, showed some years 
ago that polonium was in reality a transforma- 
tion product of radium itself, or so his pupils 
insist. Radium at first changes, it is con- 
tended, into the emanation and then succes- 
sively into radium A, B, C, D, E, F, radium F 
being identical in all respects with the polon- 
ium directly separated from a _ radio-active 
mineral. When the radium emanation is al- 
lowed to decay in a sealed glass tube, the walls 
of the tube are coated with an invisible deposit 
of pure radium D, radium E and radium F, 
but the amount of the latter to be obtained in 
this way is too small to be weighable. 


“Apart from the interest of obtaining a weigh- 
able quantity of polonium in a pure state, the 
real importance of the present investigations of 
Mme. Curie lies in the probable solution of the 
question of the nature of the substance into which 
the polonium is transformed. This problem has 
been much discussed in recent years. Since pol- 
onium emits alpha particles, one of its products 
of decomposition, as for all the other alpha-ray 
products, should be helium. The production of 
helium from a preparation of polonium has been 
observed by Rutherford and Boltwood, and also 
by Mme. Curie and Debierne in their present ex- 
periments. Boltwood several years ago suggested 
that the end product of the radium series was 
lead, and has collected strong evidence in sup- 
port of this view by comparing the amount of 
helium and lead in old radio-active minerals. 
Since polonium is the last of the active products 
observed in the radium series, it is to be expected 
that polonium should be transformed into helium 
and lead, one atom of polonium producing one 
atom of helium and one atom of lead. 

“It is a matter of very great interest and im- 
portance to settle definitely whether polonium 
changes into lead. The evidence as a whole has 
long been in favor of that supposition. The out- 
look is very promising that the experiments of 
Mme. Curie and Debierne will settle this question 
conclusively. No doubt, an interval must elapse 
to allow the polonium to decay before the final 
examination of the residual substance can be 
made.” 
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Religion and Ethics 








IS THERE A CRISIS IN METHODISM ? 


HETHER for good or for ill, the 
modernist ferment is working in all 
the churches. Two months ago, Dr. 
Charles F. Aked was being accused 

by some of his ministerial colleagues of under- 
mining the Baptist faith, He denied the 
charge, but his accusers would not accept his 
denial. A month later, Dr. George A. Gordon 
published his “Religion and Miracle,” with its 
astomishingly radical affirmations, and the Con- 
gregationalists were plunged into controversy. 
Now a third denomination gives evidence of 
feeling the impact of new forces, and a book- 
let* has been published to show that there is a 
“crisis in Methodism.” The author of the 
brochure, Dr. William Henry Burns, has been 
for more than twenty-six years either a pastor 
or presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Chicago, and has had, he claims, 
“ample opportunities of acquainting himself 
with the conditions existing in the churches 
and educational institutions in this vicinity, as 
well as in other parts.” He does not regard 
himself as an alarmist, and he says that he 
has no wish to exaggerate the evils which he 
believes exist and which he deplores. 

Dr. Burns’s contentions may be summarized 
under three main heads. He maintains, firstly, 
that there are new departures in doctrine in 
the Methodist Church; secondly, that they are 
not in harmony with, but contrary to, the 
Methodist Articles of Religion; and, thirdly, 
that the trend is toward liberalism, or, as some 
would call it, rationalism. The authorities cited 
to substantiate these contentions are many and 
varied. The writer, however, on whom Dr. 
Burns chiefly relies to prove his case is Prof. 
H. C. Shelldon, of Boston University. Pro- 
fessor Shelldon’s “System of Christian Doc- 
trine,” lately published by the Methodist Book 
Concern, is used as a theological text-book in 
Methodist schools. It may be accepted, Dr. 
Burns thinks, as an authoritative exposition 
of present-day Methodist faith. 

Taking up, in the order named, such funda- 
mental doctrines as the Trinity, the Person and 
Deity of Jesus Christ, Sin and the New Birth, 
the Atonement, etc., Dr. Burns endeavors to 
prove that the old attitudes are being gradu- 


*Carsis tn Metnopism. By William Henry Burns, M. A., 
D.D. Chicago: The Christian Witness Company, 


ally abandoned, that the established standards 
no longer have the allegiance of the denomi- 
national leaders. For instance, in regard to 
the Person and Deity of Christ, Methodist 
Article II declares: “The Son, who is the 
Word of the Father, the very and Eternal God, 
of one substance with the Father, took man’s 
nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin; so 
that two whole and perfect natures, that is 
to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one person, never to be divided.” 
Wesley commented: “This demonstrates the 
equality of the Son with the Father.” But Pro- 
fessor Shelldon, Dr. Burns charges, denies all 
this, asserts the subordination of the Son and 
Spirit, and says: “The Bible does not assert 
this strict equality with the Father. A certain 
preeminence is assigned to the Father.” Pro- 
fessor Terry, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
likewise assumes the “subordination” of Christ. 
From this it is but a short step to Unitarian 
ism. Dr. Burns, indeed, states that “there ar« 
Unitarians who claim the equality of Christ 
with the Father, while we have Methodists 
teaching that He is not equal, but subordinate.” 

Dr. Burns detects a similar abandonment, on 
the part of Methodist teachers, of the doctrine 
of original sin. Methodist Article VII de- 
clares: “Original sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk), but it is the corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, and of his 
own nature inclined to evil, and that continu- 
ally.” How many Methodists would accept 
this doctrine nowadays? Professor Shelldon 
embroiders it until all its force is lost. He 
opines that while Adam was the initial cause 
of our deprivation, sin in him and us was and 
is but an “evil potency”; that the trespass 
of Adam is graphically described as making 
men sinners or as involving all in sin, but that 
it is reasonable to take the words of Scripture 
as “religious oratory”; that “men did not 
actually sin in his sin or become sinners through 
him without an exercise in detail of personal 
agency”; that “guilt cannot possibly be a mat- 
ter of inheritance”; that “total depravity” is 
an ill-chosen term. Dr. John T. McFarland, 
editor of the Methodist Sunday School pub- 
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lications, holds similar views. He has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “Preservation versus 
the Rescue of the Child,” in which the whole 
argument goes to prove that children have no 
need of regeneration or “a change of heart,” 
that “the duty of the church is not the rescue 
of little children but their preservation.” All 
this, Dr. Burns comments, may seem beautiful 
to many who are not familiar with liberalistic 
teachings ; but is it, he asks, “sane and sensible 
and sound?” He replies: “Far from it. It is 
an unworkable theory, an impossible plan, and 
contrary to sound doctrine.” 

And so Dr. Burns proceeds with his indict- 
ment. He shows how on almost every funda- 
mental point in Methodist doctrine there has 
been a change of position. He recalls a say- 
ing of Dr. Crooker’s that “what was once 
damnable heresy now walks abroad as most 
respectable orthodoxy,” and he adds: 


What he calls 
It rides in its 


“Dr. Crooker is mistaken. 
Damnable Heresy does not walk. 
ecclesiastical automobile, as did Ahab in his 
chariot, and when it overhauls some modern 
orthodox Elijah trudging along the dusty high- 
way on foot, it imagines it can see the moss 
growing on his bare, bent, Biblical back, and if it 
does not run over to crush him, it cries out to 
him, in the spirit of a true ‘Heresy Hunter,’ ‘Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel?” 


Dr. Burns assuredly proves his main con- 
tentions. That is to say, he makes it abund- 
antly clear that the Methodist Articles of Re- 
ligion have been outgrown. But will this 
revelation lead to a “crisis” in Methodism? 
The organ of the Methodist Church in Chi- 
cago, The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
answers the question in the negative. It says, 
in part: 


“The ‘Crisis in Methodism,’ with a degree of 
circumstance parades the twenty-five Articles of 
Religion as the exclusive test of Methodist ortho- 
doxy. This it does on the basis of the so-called 
‘restrictive’ rule in which provision is made that 
‘the General Conference shall not revoke, nor 
change our Articles of Religion, nor establish any 
new standards of doctrine contrary to our -pres- 
ent existing and established standards of. doc- 
trine’ But when did Methodism outgrow the 
Scriptures? Mr. Wesley describes ‘the character 
of a Methodist’ in detail. He never once refers 
to the Articles of Reigion. To him the true 
Methodist is one who inwardly and outwardly 
conforms to the will of God ‘as revealed in the 
written Word. He is quite insistent upon it: 
‘We believe,’ he says, ‘the written Word of God 
to be the only sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice.’ Mr. Wesley probably remembered what the 
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author of the ‘Crisis’ seems to have overlooked, 
that the Articles were of very human origin. 
They had but a precarious standing in the reign 
of Edward VI, no standing at all in Mary’s, an 
uncertain and qualified acceptance in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and acquiesced in only by virtue of 
royal authority in the time of King James. . . . 
“Moreover, the author of the ‘Crisis’ is faith- 
less to his own test. For, in making the Articles 
the exclusive test of orthodoxy, he sets at naught 
the validity of Article V, which says in the 
frankest and most unqualified manner: “The Holy 
Scriptures contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion; so that whatsoever is not read therein nor 
may be proved thereby is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an article 
of faith or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.’ In other words, the Articles them- 
selves recognize their subordination to Scripture 
and rest their validation upon consonance with 
Scripture teaching. Whatever may have been in- 
tended by the restrictive rule it could never have 
been in the thought of Mr. Wesley or of any 
General Conference that for Methodism the Ar- 
ticles of Religion were to supersede the Bible 
as the ultimate and final test of orthodoxy.” 


Leaving the doctrinal side of the contro- 
versy, and appealing to the actual and practical 
work accomplished by Methodism, The North- 
western Christian Advocate declares: 


“The pamphlet insinuates that the new learn- 
ing is responsible for the absence of any awaken- 
ing in the theological schools where it is encour- 


aged. Surely proper tests of the evangelical 
spirit are evangelistic efficiency and missionary 
enthusiasm. In a recent issue of the Northwest- 
ern nine Churches in Chicago and vicinity re- 
ported revivals in progress in which the num- 
ber of conversions ranged from twenty to one 
hundred. All but one of the pastors reporting 
had been students at Garrett and all but two 
were graduates. Two years ago the churches in 
charge of undergraduate students in Garrett re- 
ported as the outcome of special revival work 
during the Christmas and Easter recess one 
thousand conversions.” 


The rebuttal concludes: 


“A crisis in Methodism? Perhaps there is. If 
there is, this pamphlet does not disclose it. Per- 
haps the author is himself the crisis. In which 
case he may make another book about it. In the 
meantime there may come to him the conviction 
which comes to every man of intelligence and 
moral earnestness who shows himself amenable 
to the discipline of life that another who knows 
more of a given subject than he does may differ 
from him—and be right. In the meantime also 
the Church may decline to be greatly alarmed 
concerning the alarmist prophesying of the sort 
represented by the ‘Crisis in Methodism,’ ” 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 


ELLEN KEY’S MASTERLY 


INTERPRETATION 


OF IBSEN’S WOMEN 


N THIS age of voluminous utterance con- 
cerning the nature, the destiny, the rights 
and the wrongs of woman, there is no 
writer in Europe whose opinions on the 

subject are regarded with such keen interest as 
those of Ellen Key. Her position on the woman 
question is unique. An ardent advocate of 
perfect freedom for woman and believing that 
all opportunities for the complete development 
of her individuality should be open to her, 
Ellen Key nevertheless refuses to identify her- 
self with the regular feminist movement, or 
even with any part of it, the suffrage move- 
ment, for instance. She believes the chief 
mission of future womanhood lies in an en- 
lightened motherhood. Woman’s endeavor 
should be not to become as much like man as 
possible but to develop to the fullest extent the 
truly feminine in her by freeing herself from 
conventions and the moral shackles imposed 
on her by man, shackles which are artificial be- 
cause they are of man’s making and are un- 
suited to woman’s nature. 

Woman is so different from man that really 
few men understand her. By being allowed to 
go her own way and follow the rules of her 
being, woman will develop into something dif- 
ferent from’ what she has ever been before. 
The ideal woman of Ellen Key’s dream is fore- 
shadowed in her prose poem, “The Woman of 
the Future.” In those days to come, woman 
will be not more like man, but more un- 
like him. She will contribute a larger amount 
and a better quality of intellect to the world’s 
mental storehouse than she does at present. 
But her special feminine service will be the 
refined and spontaneous emotion which she will 
radiate about her in the future. These attri- 
butes will enable her to love better, to educate 
her children better, to be a better companion 
to man, not by replacing but by supplementing 
him. In a word, she will be of equal value 
with man in the scheme of things, but not of 
like value. Humanity will be the gainer, be- 
cause the womanly element now largely sup- 
pressed in the masculine régime will be allowed 
to unfold itself freely and enrich the world to 
the full limit of its worth. While Ellen Key 
does not accuse the feminists of directly oppos- 
ing such an ideal, and is in sympathy with 
many of their objects, she does not think their 
methods conducive to the end she has in view. 

Despite the flood of literature on the various 
aspects of Ibsen and Ibsenism, Ibsen scholars 


generally feel that little to the point has been 
said concerning the women in his dramas. 
Many bold and ambitious attempts have been 
made both by men and women to throw light 
on this important side of his works, but the 
result has been sadly out of proportion to the 
labor expended. Consequently Ellen Key's 
views of the significance of Ibsen’s women are 
especially interesting. She i: a Scandinavian. 
She has devoted her life to aiding the birth of 
the new woman. In her own character, con- 
duct and life-work she has exemplified that 
ideal of womanhood which must be regarded 
as Ibsen’s womanly ideal also. Surely it is 
Ellen Key, if any one, who must prove com- 
petent to interpret Ibsen’s women. She gives 
her interpretation in an article in the Paris 
Revue. It begins with a dramatic account of 
the manner in which she first became acquaint- 
ed with Ibsen’s works: 


“When I was eighteen years old my mother 
made my fortune by giving me three books— 
‘Love’s Comedy,’ ‘Brand,’ and ‘Peer Gynt.’ Like 
most Swedish readers, all I knew of Ibsen was 
that he was a new Norwegian poet. It was there- 
fore with a joy one feels in starting out upon 
a journey to a new land that I buried myself in 
the world of poetry and ideas which unfolded it- 
self before me in ‘Brand’ and ‘Peer Gynt.’ ‘Love's 
Comedy,’ on the other hand, conducted me back 
to the realm of my dearest thoughts. Five years 
before the subject of my meditations had been 
the ‘Daughters of the Prefect,’ a novel by Camil- 
la Collet, the first Norwegian feminist. It was 
an attack on marriage as a career, the only 
career open to women at that time, and it 
was in this work of Camilla Collet that 
Ibsen, according to his own statement, found 
the metal out of which, in ‘Love’s Comedy,’ he 
fashioned the spears that wound and the chords 
that sing. An idea may be obtained of the pleas- 
ure with which I read and re-read the play from 
the fact that on falling ill a few days later I 
found I knew it by heart. I had made no attempt 
to commit it to memory. Ibsen’s characters in 
the drama filled the ravings of my delirium, and 
my pulse seemed to beat to the rhythm of his 
verse. My recovery was retarded because my 
brain was afire with the savage passion of his 
fierce retorts. 

“The strong impression ‘Love’s Comedy’ made 
upon me seems to me an example of Ibsen’s 
characteristic power to grip the human soul.” 


“Love’s Comedy” voiced Ellen Key’s own 
aspirations. It was the answer to a woman’s 
plaint made by a man who hated the conven- 
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tions governing love, who felt that all real 
happiness was destroyed by formalism and the 
inexorable morality adopted by society. 


“In his ‘Love’s Comedy’ Ibsen already showed 
himself the finished moralist who resisted the 
desire to create beautiful dreams, altho that was 
the tendency of the times. He knew that the 
beautiful things depicted in the literature of the 
day had no existence; he knew that men had 
not the courage to remain in the region of reality, 
to test the values by which they lived, the ideas 
which they held sacred, the ties binding society, 
the profound conflicts which bruised souls—they 
did not dare to examine these realities in order 
to find out their true worth. Ibsen was the first 
writer who had the courage to scrutinize the red 
thread in the weft of life. He grew even more 
convinced that the value of life with respect to 
the individual, and that of the individual with re- 
spect to life, depend upon the fervor with which 
each gives himself up to what is to him the high- 
est value of life and what he holds to be his ideal. 
In ‘Love’s Comedy’ Ibsen showed himself to be 
a stern novelist determined to unmask the medi- 
ocrity of society. He demonstrates the non-val- 
ue of that which he calls ‘tragi-comedy,’ ‘Harle- 
quin’s miracle,’ the lies which, tho honored lies, 
transform the possibility of the loftiest happiness 
into a diversion of a bored existence. The effect 
of such lies is that they change, at the demand 
of the marriage institution, the freest, the most 
intimate human relation into a captivity for life. 
It is against these lies that Ibsen began a war, 
a war which he waged all his life—against the 
idealism for which ‘the ideal is secondary.’” 


It is apparent that to understand Ibsen one 
must understand his women, or, rather, his 
ideal of woman. According to Ellen Key, 
Ibsen was chiefly a moralist. Unlike Balzac, 
he did not purpose to write a history of human 
society, but only to paint the old morality with 
its evil effects. This morality centers about 
the present form of marriage and man’s rela- 
tion to woman in married life. Moreover, Ib- 
sen seems to look chiefly to women for the sal- 
vation of mankind. He places little hope in 
men. Hence the care with which he portrays 
women and the significant position they occupy 
in his works. In fact, in Ellen Key’s opinion, 
Ibsen is a discoverer and pioneer in this field. 


“Tbsen, who aimed to reach the heart of things 
and often succeeded, made a discovery with re- 
gard to women. He so placed himself that he 
could regard her from a new point of view. His 
understanding of her has struck people so forcibly 
that some feel certain that it was Ibsen’s desire to 
glorify her. But nothing is further from the 
truth. Ibsen cordially hated the plebeian woman, 
who amid the general chorus follows the con- 
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ventional tone. With scientific precision he de- 
scribed the feminine species of all the zoologic 
specimens contained in Noah’s Ark, under which 
he shoots his torpedo. Nevertheless, in the course 
of his researches, he found a trait among certain 
women which renders woman dearer to him than 
man. He discovered that she abandons herself 
to her chosen ideal more completely than man; 
that in her domain, sentiment, she denounces the 
lie with greater fervor, and upsets the game 
without wishing to let the dominoes stand; that 
she remains more inflexible when the spirit of 
conciliation demands submission; that she does 
not accept as easily as he one sort of morality 
in private and another sort in public. If to 
Ibsen she is more capable and more worthy of 
living, it is because she is less of a social being 
than man. 

“Human souls may be divided into organic and 
inorganic. Ibsen depicted the masculine soul as 
inorganic, as stereotyped, while he represented the 
feminine soul as organic and growing. Woman’s 
soul, in his regard, is in process of development. 
It is women’s souls which will one day find their 
environment too contracted. Sooner or later, 
if they wish to develop into richer, more beautiful 
personalities, they will revolt. The phenomenon 
which Ibsen loved to contemplate is this very 
rapture, this revolt, this struggle for liberty. A 
man, from every other point of view equal to 
woman, may yet be contented with a marriage in 
which the profound and personal love that unites 
the spirits is lacking, either because it never ex- 
isted at all or because it died. A woman with a 
cultivated personality feels herself .debased by 
such a union. And it is her sentiment that will 
create the future.” 


In none of Ibsen’s dramas dealing with the 
relations of men and women are the conditions 
described as happy. The reason, Ellen Key 
says, is that man has generally been found 
wanting. A woman loves completely, desires 
completely. She even sins with all her soul. 
Ibsen never represents a man as escaping from 
the cage, from the doll’s house. Even the 
strong man has not the “robust conscience” to 
dare to break loose from the conventional mor- 
ality and follow the needs of his own individ- 
uality. But when Ibsen portrays a woman as 
breaking through the barrier of conventions, 
he believes she will find the right path because 
she is directed by a surer instinct than man. 
She has less need than he to submit to the 
social morality because her faculty of devotion 
ennobles her and gives her the right to choose 
her own moral law freely. This is why all the 
“complete” women in Ibsen’s dramas give 
themselves, take themselves back again sud- 
denly, and resolutely follow their way when 
they have found it, or when they have found 
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it again after having lost it. “To Ibsen a 
woman utterly devoid of will is a hypnotized 
woman. Most frequently she is a woman 
dragged down by man’s mediocrity. To the 
‘anarchist’ Ibsen, the strong woman is ‘anarchy 
personified.’ ‘i 

Nevertheless, in spite of woman’s superiority 
to man in this respect, she has greater need of 
upliftment than man because she is oppressed 
by society in the same way as man and is fur- 
ther bound and restrained by a feminine moral 
code which has been forced upon her by man 
and which does not correspond to the demands 
of her true self. The idea that woman’s self- 
renunciation is the absolute condition for man- 
kind’s general happiness must be uprooted. And 
this is the task that Ibsen has in a large meas- 
ure accomplished. The fruit of his labors is 
already seen in the new ideal of marriage, in 
the new ideal of love, in the new ideal of com- 
panionship between man and woman, in the 
new ideal of individual freedom. Many voices 
before Ibsen were raised in protest against the 
enslavement of womanhood, but a new thought 
does not pass the stage of restraint until a 
great poet incarnates it in living personalities. 
To quote in conclusion: 


“The feminine ideal which Ibsen revealed to 
the consciousness of his time has become not 
only woman’s but also man’s ideal. In this sense 
Ibsen may be called the poet of women. In the 
narrower sense this would not be true, since he 
did not wish to work for the cause of woman 
more than for any other particular cause. The 
new ideal is asserting itself after many and great 


A COUNTRY IN 


ILL Japan become a Christian na- 
tion? asks Dr. Thomas E. Green, 


in Hampton’s Magazine. He an- 

swers the question in the negative, 
and gives some interesting reasons for so an- 
swering. It seems that only a few years ago 
Japan stood on the threshold of Christianity. 
The matter had been debated by the Privy 
Council; and Prince Ito, the practical ruler of 
the Empire, the confidential adviser of the 
Mikado, was in favor of a remarkable plan. 
He proposed to issue an imperial edict, like 
Constantine of old, officially adopting Chris- 
tianity as the national faith. And then the 
whole scheme fell through. Japan was not 
ready for Christianity. It rebelled against 
Christianity. It felt that it had outgrown the 
Christian dogmas and beliefs. 
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struggles. Nevertheless a generation of men and 
women have already appeared who in their mar- 
ried life, as well as in their individual life, seek 
to free themselves. Every day women develop 
more courage to take their place at the side of 
men in society and in the home. Both men and 
women have found how much richer life is since 
they began to regard devotion as a gift of per- 
sonality, not as self-renunciation. This idea of 
the importance of woman’s personality will flour- 
ish with greater splendor in the future than it 
can in the critical period through which we are 
now passing. Ibsen saw woman’s weakness, but 
he also saw her strength. He knew she is made 
up of heart, and he knew the heart is the spring 
of life. This is why he points out that a woman’s 
love can become a man’s salvation, while, on the 
other hand, a man dries up the purest sources of 
energy in himself when he kills a woman's love. 
In the new country of which Ibsen is the prophet 
he did not give to faith and hope the place they 
have occupied in the country of the setting sun. 
For him doubt and sorrow are greater than faith 
and hope. But love is greater still. In women he 
glorified not only the love they feel but also a 
new way of loving. In almost all the conflicts 
he described of which love it the object Ibsen 
subscribed to the profound apothegm of Camilla 
Collet, that it is not the man but the woman who 
must choose, and that it is only feminine love 
that has the right to make a choice. 

“Tbsen was convinced that a race born of mar- 
riages in harmony with his ideal would nourish 
the passion for that which is whole and absolute, 
would nourish energy of action, and would direct 
its course toward the third kingdom, the king- 
dom of beauty, which to the poet himself is 
only a blue isle at the bourne of a raging 
sea.” 


SEARCH OF A RELIGION 


This is a hard saying for the Occidental 
world to accept; yet the Occident had an im- 
portant share in shaping the decision of Japan. 
Young Japanese students, schooled in the uni- 
versities of America, England, Germany and 
France, brought home to their people the in- 
spiration of Western civilization without its 
religious faith. They discoursed learnedly of 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin, of Kant and 
Schopenhauer, but very few were converted to 
Christianity. They said that the Christians 
could not agree among themselves, and were 
divided into a hundred and fifty-seven different 
sects. “Had we been able,” Dr. Green thinks, 
“to approach Japan two decades ago with a 
Christianity united in its operation, agreed in 
its dogmas, one in its structure, Prince Ito’s 
plan might have been carried out.” As it is, 
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the Christian opportunity has been lost, and 
Japan is still looking for a religion. 

The ancient religions of Japan are Shintoism 
and Buddhism. The first is indigenous; the 
second was transplanted. In addition, she 
has a Confucian code of morals, adopted by 
both and yet distinct. But Shintoism, Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism have alike proved 
inadequate to meet the present needs of this 
people. So far as educated Japan is concerned, 
Shintoism, Dr. Green declares, has already 
been largely relegated to the age of fable, tho 
the shrines of the cult are still thronged by 
the common people. Buddhism possesses more 
vitality, but even the Buddhism of today is in 
large part an expression of “mere formal acts 
of devotion, the mumbling reiteration of 
phrases of the meaning of which the people 
are entirely ignorant, and the contributing of 
small coins—or, as special gifts of devotion, 
of larger sums—to the strong box that always 
stands before the temple door.” Christianity 
has also failed to make a deep impression. 

A Japanese man of letters, a graduate of 
the Imperial University and a post-graduate 
of one of our leading American colleges, when 
asked by Dr. Green whether there was any 
likelihood of Japan becoming a Christian na- 
tion, replied: 


“No, not in the sense you mean, and in which 
the missionaries hope. Japan is the most toler- 
ant nation in the world to-day, so far as religion 
is concerned. In a degree to which no nation of 
modern times has ever approximated we have 
absolute freedom of belief. No one ever thinks 
of asking what your religion is, any more than 
of asking any other entirely personal question. 

“There are many Christians of many kinds in 
Japan. To what extent they are intelligent, well- 
founded Christians, I should hesitate to say. 
There is much in the doctrine of Occidental 
Christianity that is extremely difficult for an 
Oriental to comprehend. I have no doubt many 
have given close study to its teachings and are 
firmly persuaded of its truth. We all know, of 
course, about Christianity. Its sacred books are 
a part of current literature and are read by many 
as a matter of absorbing interest. We all ad- 
mire its Founder as a great and a good man, 
as one of the world’s great teachers, whose doc- 
trine is in many ways the same as Buddha or 
Confucius, and therefore worthy of the widest 
acceptance and obedience. 

“There are many things in the Bible, of course, 
that we cannot believe, any more than we can 
accept the fables and miracles of our own so- 
called sacred books. 

“We believe in taking good wherever we find 
it, and so far as the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity are concerned we all accept them, and so 
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far we are all Christians. B., .0 make moral 
acceptability depend upon intellectual assent to 
what reason pronounces as impossible, is super- 
stition. We are throwing away our hereditary 
superstition for the clearer guidance of science 
and intelligent reason.” 


Another Japanese scholar, a lawyer, argued 
in the same strain: 


“If there were nothing else to make impossible 
my acceptance of the Bible as an inspired book, 
I should find an insurmountable difficulty in the 
historical parts of the Old Testament. The his- 
tory of the Jews is a tale of war and cruelty and 
bloodshed, almost without equal in human ex- 
perience, and yet we are told that God allowed, 
and often commanded and approved of the most 
sanguinary conflicts. How could that be, if He 
is, aS you say, a Father, and a God of love? And 
these same Jews who present the Old Testament 
as a part of your sacred volume, absolutely re- 
fuse to accept or believe the New.” 


We might as well reconcile ourselves first 
as last, Dr. Green intimates, to the fact that 
the Japanese intellectual is by nature an ag- 
nostic. He is “undevotional by temperament.” 
He recognizes that the masses need religion, 
but he himself is willing to do without it. Or 
at least he substitutes for what is usually re- 
garded as religion something very different and 
not far removed from scientific and ethical 
rationalism. In conclusion, Dr. Green hazards 
the following prophecy of Japan’s religious 
future: 


“Japan’s future, like her present, will be largely 
eclectic—the result of deliberately and methodical- 
ly investigating, analyzing, combining, and adopt- 
ing the things most suited to her apparent need. 
She will do this, as she has done all else in her 
unprecedented history, calmly, logically, without 
sentiment. 

“For the present at least, probably for years 
to come, she will maintain an absolute toleration 
so far as religon is concerned, and continue to 
afford complete freedom of belief. 

“Japan will never have a state religion. But 
she will have, because neither the individual nor 
the state can exist without it, a moral sense, a 
philosophy of things, whose incorporated elements 
shall be the result of the survival of the fittest— 
as she weighs in all their relations the religions 
of the world. How large a part Christianity 
shall have in that resultant depends upon the 
Christian nations, and in a far greater measure 
upon America than upon all the rest. 

“Japan’s test will be practicality. She will be 
intolerant of mere theological definition, of dog- 
matic discussion. Her rule of choice will be 
the one given by the Master of men, ‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’” 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 


IS CHRISTIANITY RETURNING TO JUDAISM? 


HRISTIANITY is at present en- 
gaged in the process of self-dis- 
solution; it is returning to Judaism 
whence it sprang.” Such is the 

leclaration of a prominent German-Jewish 
avant in the Jiidische Zeitschrift, and his 
words are being echoed and reechoed by the 
cntire progressive Jewish press. The ground 
ior his claim is found in the crisis through 
which religious thought is passing in the pres- 
ent struggle between conservative and ad- 
vanced thinkers, and in the attitude of negative 
heologians in discarding what have for cen- 
\uries been regarded as the unique and char- 
cteristic marks of orthodox faith, such as the 
octrine of the Trinity, of the Divinity of 
hrist, of the Atonement. Nor is his state- 
lent extravagant in view of recent develop- 
iuents. The “original Christianity of Jesus,” 
as preached by such men as Harnack, in his 
‘Essence of Christianity,” and by Bousset, in 
lis “Jesus,” books which have, in the original 
and in translation, circulated literally in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, are deeply sig- 
nificant of the new trend. When Harnack’s 
hook first appeared, no statement caused*great- 
cr offense to average readers than that “Christ 
was not an object of the faith which he orig- 
inally proclaimed, but only the Father was.” 
On this a prominent Jewish thinker com- 
mented: “With the greatest of satisfaction a 
faithful member of the Jewish fold can now 
declare that the most brilliant Christian theolo- 
gian of our times has by the strictest of histor- 
ical criticism eliminated from real and original 
Christianity, all those features which Jewish 
teachers have found objectionable in the 
Christian system.” 

Israel’s religion, the Judische Zeitung de- 
clares, is the oldest of all religions and yet the 
youngest. “Already,” the same paper con- 
tinues, “a large percentage of Christian pastors 
confess that they no longer believe in the 
divinity of Christ. Only official Christianity 
still carries the fetters of the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the church. Harnack’s free and open 
position is all the more significant, from the 
Christian point of view, because he has re- 
moved those very things in Christianity which 
were a stumbling bleck to the Jews. And if 
this process of elimination continues con- 
sistently and logically, there will soon be noth- 
ing left in Christianity except what is dis- 
tinetively Jewish.” 

This enthusiastic claim on the part of the 
Jews is worrying Christian theologians not a 


little. In reply to Dr. Back, of Dusseldorf, 
who in a special lecture has attempted to prove 
that Christianity is returned to Judaism be- 
cause many Christians no longer believe that 
Jesus is “a God,” Professor Kaltenbusch 
makes a long answer in the Christliche Welt. 
He argues that even to the liberal Christian 
theologian Jesus is much more than he could 
possibly be to the Jews, who in recent years 
have again and again gloried in the fact that 
Jesus was flesh of their flesh and bone of their 
bone. Even the modern thinker recognizes in 
Christ a deep and almost supernatural quality— 
something that corresponds to the “divinity” 
of the old orthodoxy. A Jew, Professor Kal- 
tenbusch further maintains, will be able to sce 
in Jesus only a great national hero, while ad- 
vanced theology sees in him a great teacher 
and religious genius; and there is no common 
ground between these two conceptions. 

In the Geisterkampf der Gegenwart, the 
greatest apologetical journal published in Ger- 
many, formerly called “Beweis des Glaubens,” 
there is a long discussion of the whole sub- 
ject from the pen of Mission-director Dr. Biel- 
ing, of Berlin. He says in substance: 


“It is unfortunately true that the radical con- 
cessions made by liberal theology give Jewish 
savants some ground for proclaiming a retro- 
gression of Christianity to Judaism; and it is 
not surprising that men like Harnack are em- 
barrassed by their unwelcome allies. But the 
whole contention is based on false ideas and mis- 
interpretation of what radical theology means. 
When the radicals say that Jesus is not the Son 
of God, that the death of Jesus is not an atone- 
ment, that Jesus’ resurrection is not an histori- 
cal fact, they by no means return to Judaism. 
Even the more extreme of the radicals will have 
nothing to do with circumcision, with the Sab- 
bath idea, with lawful and unlawful foods, and 
scores of other matters that are characteristic 
of Judaism and without which it would not be 
Judaism. Only radical Jews, who have them- 
selves already discarded many or most of the 
characteristic elements of Old Testament and 
historic Judaism, could see in the attitude of the 
advanced men anything like a return to the tenets 
of Judaism. It is true that in the new ‘Jesuanism,’ 
as the enthusiasm of modern Jews for ‘the sage 
of Nazareth’ could be called, Judaism has made 
considerable concessions to Christianity, but 
when these and the concessions made by ad- 
vanced Christian theology are compared, there 
is no higher unity of the two. The radical Jew 
is no more representative of Judaism than the 
radical Christian is of Christianity. The ap- 
proach of the two is only along the line of gen- 
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eral religious speculation which has deserted 
both historic Christianity and historic Judaism. 
Real Christianity is showing not the slightest 
signs of denying its identity and its raison d’étre. 
It will never permit itself to be absorbed by 
Judaism.” 


The agitation of the problem is being ener- 
getically pushed. Harnack’s work has led to 
the publication of scores of investigations, 
learned and unlearned, into the character of 
original Christianity and its connection with 
the Jewish faith of the New Testament period. 
The old claim that Jesus was really only a 
pupil of the liberal-minded leader of a great 
Jewish school in his day, the Rabbi Hillel, is 
heard again and again. Jewish rabbis are 
delivering lectures on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism. In Vienna a Jewish con- 


“THE APOSTASY OF 


OST of the criticism launched at 

our daily newspapers, Prof. Edward 

Alsworth Ross, of the University of 

Wisconsin, declares, hits the wrong 

party. The real sin of the modern press, he 

thinks, lies not in sensationalizing vice and 

crime, “playing up” trivialities, exploiting the 

private affairs of prominent people, embroid- 

ering facts, and offending good taste with 

screech, blare and color. “There is just one 

deadly, damning count against the daily news- 

papers as it is coming to be,” he says, “namely, 
it does not give the news.” 

Going on to make good his charge, Profes- 
sor Ross cites a number of instances in which 
important news has been deliberately sup- 
pressed by newspapers as a result, generally, 
of the pressure brought to bear by advertisers. 
There was the case, for example, of the prom- 
inent Philadelphia clothier who was visiting 
New York and caught perverting boys. His firm 
being a heavy advertiser, not a single paper 
in his home city mentioned the matter. One 
New York paper reaped a golden harvest by 
sending over an “extra” featuring the scandal. 
The firm involved has a large branch in a 
Western city. There, too, the local press was 
silent, and a Chicago paper leaped into the 
breach. 

In this same Western city the vice-president 
of this firm was indicted for bribing an alder- 
man to secure favorable legislation. Repre- 
sentatives of the firm asked the newspapers in 
which it advertised not to report the trial. The 
request was complied with. Only the German 
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gregation instructed its rabbi to discuss this 
subject at its meetings. A prominent Jewess 
has written a book entitled “The Genuine 
Christianity of Jesus,” in which an attempt is 
made to demonstrate that Jesus and his teach- 
ings can be understood only if he is regarded 
as merely a Jewish teacher. Ata recent Frank- 
fort meeting of the Judentag, a national body, 
the principal speaker, a leading German uni- 
versity professor, declared it to be the world- 
mission of Judaism to absorb Christianity and 
become the protagonist of the religion of one 
God. He contended that the mission of Chris- 
tianity had been to prepare the world for this 
propaganda of a higher and _spiritualized 
Judaism, and that now the time had come for 
Judaism, with its special mission, to supplant 
Christianity. 


THE DAILY PRESS” 


papers published an account of the proceedings. 

In a great jobbing center, a prominent case 
of the United States District Attorney, in- 
volving the prosecution of certain firms for 
misbranding goods, was ignored by the press. 
The news leaked out through the papers in 
smaller centers. In another city; four firms 
convicted of selling potted cheese which had 
been treated with preservatives were very con- 
siderately “let down” by the local press, which 
gave the facts but refrained from mention- 
ing names. 

In a trial in a great city it was shown, by 
sworn testimony, that in a recent labor strug- 
gle between teamsters and department stores 
the employers had plotted to provoke the strik- 
ers to violence by sending a long line of strike- 
breaking wagons out of their way to pass a lot 
on which the strikers were meeting. “These 
wagons,” says Professor Ross, “were the bait 
to a trap, for a strong force of policemen was 
held in readiness in the vicinity and the gover- 
nor of the state was at the telephone ready 
to call out the militia if a riot broke out. 
Fortunately the strikers restrained themselves 
and the trap was not sprung.” It is easy to 
imagine the way in which the newspapers 
would have treated the plot if it had been 
hatched by labor. As it was, they unanimously 
refused to print the testimony. 

In the same city a strike of the elevator- 
men in the large stores took place, and their 
business agent was beaten to death in an alley 
behind a certain emporium, by a strike-breaker 
hired by that firm, Again the press was silent. 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS 


In another city, the sales-girls in the big 
shops lad to sign a peculiarly mean and op- 
pressive contract which, if generally known, 
would have undoubtedly aroused the public. 
A prominent social worker carried the text 
of these contracts to the newspapers. Not one 
would print a line. 

And so the list of items of suppressed news 
might be prolonged indefinitely. In some news- 
paper offices there is a clear understanding 
that certain matters are not to be handled. 
John R. Walsh, for instance, gave the editors 
and sub-editors of the Chicago Chronicle a 
list of sixteen corporations in which he was 
interested, with instructions that nothing dam- 
aging to these concerns be printed. Mr. Walsh 
is now under prison sentence. 

The “apostasy of the daily press,” as Pro- 
fessor Ross sees it, is due to three main causes. 
In the first place, the great city newspaper is 
becoming quite frankly commercial. It is run 
on so tremendous a scale, and requires so 
much capital that the editor is no longer the 
owner, as he used to be. 
firms (in The Atlantic Monthly) : 


“More and more the owner of the big daily is 
a business man who finds it hard to see why 
he should run his property on different lines from 
the hotel proprietor, the vaudeville manager, or 
the owner of an amusement park. The editors 
are hired men, and they may put into the paper 
no more of their conscience and ideals than com- 
ports with getting the biggest return from the 
investment.” 


The significance of this commercialization 
of tie press is obvious when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the growth of newspaper advertising. 
Professor Ross continues: 


“The dissemination of news and the purvey- 
ance of publicity are two essentially distinct func- 
tions which, for the sake of convenience, are car- 
ried on by the same agency. The one appeals to 
subscribers, the other to advertisers. The one 
calls for good faith, the other does not. Th 
one is the corner-stone of liberty and democracy, 
the other a convenience of commerce. Now, the 
purveyance of publicity is becoming the main 
concern of the newspaper, and threatens to throw 
quite into the shade the communication of news 
or opinions. Every year the sale of advertising 
yields a larger proportion of the total receipts, 
and the subscribers furnish a smaller proportion. 
Thirty years ago, advertising yielded less than 
half of the earnings of the daily newspapers. To- 
day, it yields at least two-thirds. In the larger 
dailies the receipts from advertisers are several 
times the receipts from the readers, in some cases 
constituting ninety per cent of the total revenues. 
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As the newspaper expands to eight, twelve, and 
sixteen pages, while the price sinks to three cents, 
two cents, one cent, the time comes when the ad- 
vertisers support the newspaper. The readers 
are there to read, not to provide funds. ‘He who 
pays the piper calls the tune.’” 


The third cause of the journalistic apostasy 
of which Professor Ross complains lies in the 
subordination of newspapers to other enter- 
prises. He writes on this point: 


“After a newspaper becomes a piece of paying 
property, detachable from the editor's personality, 
which may be bought and sold like a hotel or mill, 
it may come into the hands of those who will 
hold it in bondage to other and bigger invest- 
ments. The magnate-owner may find it to his 
advantage not to run it as a newspaper pure and 
simple, but to make it—on the sly—an instrument 
for coloring certain kinds of news, diffusing cer- 
tain misinformation, or fostering certain impres- 
sions or prejudices in its clientéle. In a word, he 
may shape its policy by non-journalistic consid- 
erations. By making his paper help his other 
schemes, or further his political or social am- 
bitions, he will hurt it as a money-maker, no 
doubt, but he may contrive to fool enough of 
the people enough of the time. Aside from such 
thraldom, newspapers are subject to the tendency 
of diverse businesses to become tied together by 
the cross-investments of their owners. But 
naturally, when the shares of a newspaper lie in 
the safe-deposit box cheek by jowl with gas, tele- 
phone, and pipe-line stock, a tenderness for these 
collateral interests is likely to affect the news- 
columns.” 


When it comes to a consideration of the 
question, What can be done about the suppres- 
sion of news? Professor Ross remarks: At 
least, we can refrain from arraigning and 
preaching. “To urge the editor, under the 
thumb of the advertiser or of the owner,” he 
says, “to be more independent, is to invite 
him to remove himself from his profession. 
As for the capitalist-owner, to exhort him to 
run his newspaper in the interest of truth and 
progress is about as reasonable as to exhort 
the mill-owner to work his property for the 
public good instead of ‘for his private benefit.” 

What is needed, Professor Ross argues, is 
a broad, new avenue to the public mind. Al- 
ready corrective influences are at work. Mag- 
azines are taking up the subjects tabooed by 
the daily press. Non-partisan leaders are 
founding weeklies to reach their following. 
The Socialists support three dailies in which 
the labor side of strike-controversies is em- 
phasized. Civic associations of all sorts are 
circulating tons of leaflets and bulletins full 
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of suppressed facts. City clubs and lunch-clubs 
afford opportunities for untrammeled discus- 
sion of all topics. And the time is coming, 
Professor Ross feels, when newspapers of a 
character different from any now existing will 
spring into existence. He explains his idea as 
follows: 


“Endowment is necessary, and, since we are 
not yet wise enough to run a public-owned daily 
newspaper, the funds must come from private 
sources. In view of the fact that in fifteen years 
large donations aggregating more than a thou- 
sand million dollars have been made for public 
purposes in this country, it is safe to predict that, 
if the usefulness of a non-commercial newspaper 
be demonstrated, funds will be forthcoming. In 
the cities, where the secret control of the chan- 
nels of publicity is easiest, there are likely to be 
founded financially independent newspapers, the 
gift of public-spirited men of wealth. 

“The ultimate control of such a foundation con- 
stitutes a problem. A newspaper free to ignore 
the threats of big advertisers or powerful in- 
terests, one not to be bought, bullied, or blud- 
geoned, one that might at any moment blurt out 
the damning truth about police protection to vice, 
corporate tax-dodging, the grabbing of water 
frontage by railroads, or the non-enforcement of 
the factory laws, would be of such strategic im- 
portance in the struggle for wealth that desperate 
efforts would be made to chloroform it. If its 
governing board perpetuated itself by co-opta- 
tion, it would eventually be packed with ‘safe’ 
men, who would see to it that the newspaper 
was run in a ‘conservative’ spirit; for, in the long 
run, those who can watch for an advantage all 
the time -will beat the people, who can watch only 
some of the time. 

“Chloroformed the endowed newspaper will be, 
unless it be committed to the outward thought 
and conscience of the community. This could be 
done by letting vacancies on the governing board 
be filled in turn by the local bar association, the 
medical association, the ministers’ union, the de- 
gree-granting faculties, the federated teachers, the 
central labor union, the chamber of commerce, 
the associated charities, the public libraries, the 
non-partisan citizens’ association, the improve- 
ment leagues, and the social settlements. In this 
way the endowment would rest ultimately on the 
chief apexes of moral and intellectual worth in 
the city.” 


This article has aroused keen interest in 
journalistic circles and has led to at least one 
able rebuttal The New York Press finds 
Professor Ross’s charges “one-sided” and un- 
fair. It thinks that the instances of suppres- 
sion of news that he cites are slight, and that 
he fails to take into account equally important 
facts that would upset his theories. The Press 
declares: 
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“It is no more fair to represent the Chicago 
newspaper controlled by John R. Walsh as typical 
of the American daily press than to cite that 
convict, together with Charles W. Morse and 
Frank Bigelow, as typical of Amefican banking 
methods. Newspapers can be owned and pub- 
lished, and are owned and published, by un- 
scrupulous or conscienceless capitalists in the in- 
terest of wrongful privilege. But they cannot 
long conceal their true colors. Intelligent read- 
ers quickly learn to shun them as untrustworthy 
reporters of the facts.” 


“We could fill this page,” The Press con- 
tinues, “with a concise account of public evils 
exposed through journalistic enterprise and 
initiative in the period beginning with Boss 
Tweed and running down to the quite recent 
unearthing of insurance frauds. Both those 
achievements belong mainly to the credit of 
the daily press.”” The rejoinder proceeds: 

“Altho enormous advertising interests strove 
to suppress the truth about the plunder of policy 
holders, and used big threats to newspaper pub- 
lishers, it was these very newspaper owners who 
insisted that the crookedness must be probed to 
the bottom, and who, by influencing public opin- 
ion, forced the Legislature to take that course. 
Simply by preserving a neutral attitude, and not 
even by suppressing any actual developments, 
they could have prevented the undoing of some 
of the most powerful captains of finance and 
politics. They not only refused to do so, but 
they went to extremes to dig up matter that great 
financial interests tried to keep buried. 

“None of the scores of instances in which the 
daily press set the pace for magazine muckrak- 
ing is referred to by The Atlantic Monthly. The 
effort is to give only the cases where newspapers 
have colored or killed news. We could take the 
writer of the Atlantic article, and the editor of 
that magazine, thro many newspaper offices in 
this country and show him every night prodigious 
efforts to defeat suppression of news. There is 
no news worth the name that at least one news- 
paper out of several in any city will not struggle 
to get hold of and print. And what one news- 
paper in any community does with news that in- 
terests the general public it compels its rivals to 
do, unless they wish to starve. 

“Instances where daily newspapers have sac- 
rificed advertising revenue rather than submit to 
the dictation of advertisers are frequent and en- 
lightening. The Atlantic Monthly, in its one- 
sided article, does not give these. : 

“Altogether the charge against the daily press 
as an institution is so preposterous that it would 
be regarded as unworthy of notice but for the 
fact that it appears in one of the most reputable 
periodicals in the country—a magazine with 
whose name are associated some of the finest 
traditions of American literature.” 
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RELIGION 


HE American who wants to know just 

how this country impresses the best 

type of cultured Englishman, cannot 

do better than read the “Letters from 
America” that G. Lowes Dickinson has been 
contributing to The English Review. Mr. 
Dickinson is the author of “Letters from a 
Chinese Official” and “A Modern Symposium.” 
His style and his perception are generally 
recognized as distinguished. His new articles 
are thoroly characteristic both of his poetic 
feeling and of what many will regard as his 
over-refinement. 

These impressions appear as a series of 
pen-pictures inspired by the various localities 
in which Mr. Dickinson found himself. New 
Hampshire suggested one train of thought; 
Niagara another. The reflections resulting in 
perhaps the best of the “Letters” started in 
a cabin in the Rocky Mountains, 8,000 feet 
above the sea. 

America struck Mr. Dickinson, above all, as 
“a continent of pioneers.” He makes the 
characterization in both a complimentary and 
an apologetic sense, conveying the idea that 
our strength and our weakness may alike be 
attributed to the crudeness and the rawness of 
the country. In developing this idea, he ut- 
ters two generalizations that are well worth 
thinking about. 

The first of these generalizations occurs in 
a letter written in camp on a mountain lake 
in the Adirondacks. All about the writer were 
mountains and unlumbered forest. Mr. Dick- 
inson had come to this mountain region with 
a sportsman friend, but while -his friend 
hunted and fished, he thought, and read Homer 
and Shelley. Shelley, he says, he had always 
understood, but now, for the first time, he 
seemed to understand Homer. The spirit of 
the camp was Homeric. The Adirondack 
guide, he felt, might have been Homer; but 
he could never have been Shelley. “Homer,” 
Mr. Dickinson conceived, “had from the first 
the normal bent for action.” 


“What his fellows did he too wanted to do. 
He learned to hunt, to sail a boat, to build a 
house, to use a spear and bow. He had his in- 
itiation early in conflict, in danger and in death. 
He loved the feast, the dance and the song. . 
But then, on the other hand, he had imagination. 
This active life he reproduced; not by recapi- 
tulating it—that the guide can do; but by recreat- 
ing it. He detached it, as it were, from himself 
as center; ceased, indeed, to be a self—and be- 
came all that he contemplated—the victor and the 
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vanquished, the hunter and the hunted, the house 
and its builder, Thersites and Achilles. 

The result was the actual made real, a reflection 
which was a disclosure, a reproduction which was 
a recreation. And if experience, as we know it, 
is the last word of life, if there is nothing be- 
yond, and nothing behind, if there is no meaning, 
no explanation, no purpose or end, then the poetry 
of Homer is the highest reach of human achieve- 
ment.” 


Then it seemed to Mr. Dickinson that 
America is, in one sense, the very embodi- 
ment of the Homeric spirit: 


“The normal man is Homeric, tho he is not 
aware of the fact. Especially is the American 
Homeric, naive, spontaneous, at home with fact, 
implicitly denying the Beyond. Is he right? This 
whole continent, the prairies, the mountains, and 
the coast, the trams and trolleys, the sky-scrapers, 
the factories, elevators, automobiles, shout to that 
question one long deafening Yes. But there is 
another continent that speaks a different tongue. 
Before America was, Asia is.’ 


In New Hampshire, where he found hilly 
and wooded country “like a larger and wilder 
Surrey,’ Mr. Dickinson chose to vary the im- 
age. Not Homer and Shelley, but “Red- 
bloods” and ‘“Mollycoddles,” furnished the 
criteria by which he proposed to judge the 
great continent. A “Red-blood” is masculine 
and virile; a “Mollycoddle” (he borrows the 
word from Mr. Roosevelt) is meditative and 
somewhat feminine. A few examples make 
the notion clear. Mr. Roosevelt is taken as 
a typical Red-blood. Bismarck would serve, 
or Cecil Rhodes, or Joseph Chamberlain. 
The typical Mollycoddles, on the other hand, 
are Socrates, Voltaire and Shelley. The terms, 
it is to be observed, are comprehensive, and 
the types very broad. “Generally speaking,” 
says Mr. Dickinson, “men of action are Red- 
bloods. Not but what the Mollycoddle may 
act, and act efficiently. But, if so, he acts 


from principle, not from the instinct of ac- 


tion. The Red-blood, on the other hand, acts 
as the stone falls, and does indiscriminately 
anything that comes to hand. It is thus he 
that carries on the business of the world.” 
Now nations, like men, Mr. Dickinson con- 
tinues, fall into the same dual category. He 
enlarges on this thought: 


“To the Mollycoddle class belong clearly the 
ancient Greeks, the Italians, the French, and prob- 
ably the Russians; to the former the Romans, the 
Germans and the English. But the Red-blood 
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nation par excellence is the American; so that, in 
comparison with them, Europe as a whole might 
almost be called Mollycoddle. This characteristic 
of Americans is reflected in the predominant 
physical type—the great jaw and chin, the huge 
teeth, and predatory mouth; in their speech, where 
beauty and distinction are sacrificed to force; in 
their need to live and feel and act in masses. 
To be born a Mollycoddle in America is to be 
born to a hard fate. You must either emigrate 
or succumb. This at least hitherto has been the 
alternative practised. Whether a Mollycoddle will 
ever be produced strong enough to breathe the 
American atmosphere and live is a crucial ques- 
tion for the future. It is the question whether 
America will ever be civilized. For civilization, 
you will have perceived, depends on a just balance 
of Red-bloods and Mollycoddles. Without the 
Red-blood there would be no life at all, no stuff 
so to speak, for the Mollycoddle to work upon; 
without the Mollycoddle, the stuff would remain 
shapeless and chaotic. The Red-blood is the 
matter, the Mollycoddle the form; the Red-blood 
the dough, the Mollycoddle the yeast. On these 
two poles turns the orb of human society.” 


So far, America seems to emerge rather 
creditably out of the crucible of Lowes Dick- 
inson’s criticism. It is surely not so bad 
a thing to be “Homeric” and “red-blooded.” 
But Mr. Dickinson is evidently writing in the 
spirit of one who feels that it is possible to 
have too much of even a good thing. He 
seems to think that the forceful, virile note 
in American character has been developed at 
the expense of the deeper reflective and artis- 
tic qualities, In the thunderous roar of Nia- 
gara he heard a voice which said: “All 
America is Niagara. Force without direc- 
tion, noise without: significance, speed without 
accomplishment.” 

In a shanty in the Rockies, where he sought 
refuge with a telegraph operator one stormy 
night, he pursued his reflections: 


“In all this continent, I thought, in all the 
western world, there is not a human soul which 
still seeks any peace at all, least of all the peace 
of God. All move, but about no center; they 
move°on, to more power, to more wealth, to 
more motion. There is not one of them who 
conceives that he has a place, if only he could 
find it, a rank and order fitted to his nature, 
higher than some, lower than others, but right 
and the only right for him, his true position in 
the cosmic scheme, his ultimate relation to the 
Power whence it proceeds. Life like astronomy, 
has become Copernican. It has no center, no 
significance, or, if any, one beyond our ken. Grav- 
itation drives us, not love. We are attracted and 
repelled by a force we cannot control, a force that 
resides in our muscles and our nerves, not in 
our will and spirit. ‘Click—click—click—tick 
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—tick—tick,/ so goes the economic clock. 
And that clock, with its silly face, has shut us 
out from the stars. It tells us the time; but be- 
hind the dial of the hours is now for us no vision 
of the solemn wheeling spheres, of spirit-flames 
and that ultimate point of light ‘pinnacled dim in 
the intense inane.’ ” 


Mr. Dickinson proceeds to an indictment of 
our “yellow” newspapers and advertisements. 
In both he finds blatant vulgarity. He hopes 
the time may come when we will outgrow 
both. When he thinks of some of his rail- 
way journeys—‘of huge wooden cows cut 
out in profile and offering from dry udders 
a fibrous milk; of tins of biscuits portrayed 
with a ghastly realism of perspective, and 
mendaciously screaming that I needed them 
—U-need-a biscuit; of gigantic quakers, mul- 
tiplied as in an interminable series of mirrors 
and offering me a myriad meals of indiges- 
tible oats; of huge painted bulls in a kind of 
discontinuous frieze bellowing to the heav- 
ens a challenge to produce a better tobacco 
than theirs; of whiz suspenders, sen-sen, 
throat-ease, sure-fit hose’”—he still seems to 
be emerging from a nightmare. He adds: 


“Nor, of course, are these incubi, these ghost- 
ly emanations of the One God, Trade, confined 
to the American continent. They haunt with 
equal pertinacity the lovelier landscapes of my 
own dear country; they line the route to Venice; 
they squat on the Alps and float on the Rhine; 
they are beginning to occupy the very air, and 
with the advent of the airship they will obliter- 
ate the moon and the stars and scatter over every 
lonely moor and solitary mountain peak mem- 
orials of the stomach, of the liver and the lungs. 
Never, in effect, says modern business to the soul 
of man, never and nowhere shall you forget 
that you are nothing but a body; that you re- 
quire to eat, to salivate, to digest, to evacuate; 
that you are liable to arthritis, blood-poisoning, 
catarrh, colitis, calvity, constipation, consump- 
tion, diarrhoea, diabetes, dysmemorrhoea, epilepsy, 
eczema, fatty degeneration, gout, goitre, gastritis, 
head-ache, hemorrhage, hysteria, hypertro- 
phy, idiocy, indigestion, jaundice, lock-jaw, mel- 
ancholia, neuralgia, ophthalmia, phthisis, quinsy, 
rheumatism, rickets, sciatica, syphilis, tonsilitis, 
tic douloureaux, and so on to the end of the 
alphabet and back again to the beginning. Never 
and nowhere shall you forget that you are a 
trading animal buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest market. Never shall you forget 
that nothing matters—nothing in the whole uni- 
verse—except the maintenance and extension of 
industry; that beauty, peace, harmony, are not 
commercial values, and cannot be allowed for a 
moment to stand in the way of the advance of 
trade,” 
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Music and Drama 





“DON’—A DELIGHTFUL NEW THEATER COMEDY 


sé NDOWED ART,” we have been told 

by the enemies of the New Theater, 

“is not good art. Assisted art is 

weak art.” Yet experience refutes 
this theory. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, are notable ex- 
amples of the success of endowed art institu- 
tions. Europe, a writer in The American 
Magazine reminds us, is dotted with theaters, 
opera houses, orchestras and art museums 
that exist only by reason of state subventions. 
The Comédie Frangaise is the classical model 
of a repertory theater supported by the state. 
The legitimacy of the New Theater is un- 
questionable, but if the public refuses to ac- 
cept the standards set by its founders their 
object will be defeated. The New Theater 
must become a popular and self-supporting 
success or else go to the scrap heap of time. 
Fortunately, the writer goes on to say, excel- 
lent judgment has been shown in the choice 
of the repertoire. One of the plays that justi- 
fy the New Theater is a comedy, “Don,” by 
Rudolf Besier, reproduced in these pages. The 
only fault we can find with this brilliant com- 
edy is the fact that the author is not an Amer- 
ican. The atmosphere of the play is typically 
English, but the social conventions ridiculed 
by the playwright are universal in character. 
The characters are delineated with unusual 
skill. 

The first act takes us to the drawing room 
of Canon Bonnington, Rector of Oldwick in 
Sussex. The family is assembled, with the 
exception of Stephen, his son, a young poet 
nicknamed “Don” after the illustrious Don 
Quixote. Stephen’s fiancée and her parents, 
General Sinclair and his spouse, have arrived 
for a visit. For some reason “Don” has not 
appeared at the station to receive them. The 
General is indignant, the girl puzzled, and 
the lad’s mother apprehensive of some acci- 
dent to her son, when suddenly, like a bomb, 
a letter from Albert Thompsett, a militant non- 
conformist and commercial traveler, drops in 
upon them with the sensational information 
that Stephen has eloped with his wife, Eliza- 
beth Thompsett, formerly employed as Mrs. 
Sonnington’s companion. The mother flies to 
the rescue of her son, branding with the in- 


consequence irresistible to her sex, the story as 
an infamous fabrication and Elizabeth as a 
designing adventuress. The General threatens 
to leave the house. These verbal battles are 
still waging fiercely when of a sudden the 
sound of approaching footsteps is heard, and 
Stephen appears leading the shrinking form 
of Elizabeth Thompsett. With absolute un- 
concern he salutes the others. “How do you 
do, Mrs. Sinclair?” “Hello, Mother, here's 
Mrs. Thompsett.” They all stare at him in 
speechless amazement, Elizabeth faints with 
excitement, staggers and reels. He catches 
her in his arms. 


I think she’s fainted, poor girl. I'd 
better lay her on the sofa. (Takes her in his 
arms and lays her on the sofa.) You see she had 
a bad fright at the station. (Unfastens her col- 
lar.) Caught sight of her husband getting out 
of the same train as ours. Mother, have you any 
smelling-salts? (He is kneeling at the sofa.) 

GENERAL. How—how dare you, sir! 

(He looks up in surprise. Suddenly Mrs, Sin- 
clair sits down and bursts into peals of uncoutroll- 
able laughter.) 

GENERAL. (Severely.) Ella! 

STEPHEN. (After a pause, looking at her with 
amazement.) You seem to be very much amused, 
Mrs. Sinclair. 

Mrs. Sinciair. (/n a weak voice.) M-Mrs. 
Bonnington—Ann—I'm r-really very sorry. I 
couldn't help myself. The colossal impertinence— 
(Starts laughing again.) It’s anything b-but a 
l-langhing m-matter ! 

STEPHEN. (Who has been unfastening the col- 
lar and top button of Elizabeth’s blouse.) Llagree 
with you. A poor girl half dead with exhaustion 
and fright wouldn’t strike everyone as a humorous 
object. (To the General.) Kindly hand me that 
fan on the mantelpiece. 

GENERAL. Sir! 

STEPHEN, (Jmpaticntly.) That fan behind you 
on the mantelpiece, and will you be so good as to 
ring for cold water? 


STEPHEN. 


GENERAL. How dare you, sir! 
STEPHEN. (Rising.) What on earth d’you 
mean? That’s the second time you’ve asked me 


that absurd question. (He has taken the fan and 
starts fanning Elizabeth.) What’s the matter 
with you all? Mother, Ann, can’t one of you 
help this poor child? 


ELizaBeTH. (Stirs and moans.) Oh—I—what 
—what—— 
STEPHEN. She’s coming to! (Kneels.) Now, 
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that’s better—that’s much better. (She clutches 
his hand with a gasp. He talks to her and soothes 
her like a child.) It’s all right, dear. It’s all 


right. Hush! hush! 

ExuizazetH. (Jn a terrified voice, clinging to 
him). Has he followed us? He’s not here? Oh, 
you won’t let him come? You won't let him 
come? 

STEPHEN. (Caressing her with voice and 
Iands.) No, no, no, no. You’re quite, quite safe. 


He didn’t follow us, he didn’t even see us, and 
he can’t come here unless we let him, and you 
may be sure we won’t do that. (To Mrs. Bonn- 
ington.) Please understand, mother, should Mr. 
Thompsett call, send for me at once. (To Eliza- 
beth.) Now you mustn’t be a silly girl and look 
so scared. You're at home, safely at home—and 
we're all your’ friends here. Come now, won't 
you try to sit up? (Elizabeth half sits up, then 
bursts out crying on his shoulder.) (Stroking her 
hair.) Hush, hush! 

ELIzABETH. O you’re so good, so good. (He 
takes out his handkerchief and dries her face. 
She feels at her open collar and blouse.) It—it’s 
all undone. 

STEPHEN. I had to open your collar. D’you 
know you took it into your head to faint a minute 
ago? 

EvizaBetH. (Whose hands tremble so that she 
can’t fastgn her blouse.) I—I can’t. 

STEPHEN. (Fastening the blouse.) Never mind. 
Oh, you girls, with your hooks and eyes and pins. 
(Pricks his finger.) Confound! 

GENERAL. (Handing him the letter from the 
mantelpiece.) Perhaps you will be so good as to 
glance at that letter. 

STEPHEN. (Rising and taking it, reads and 
whistles.) Whew! that accounts for it then! (To 
Mrs. Sinclair.) I see why you laughed just now! 
By Jove, with your sense of humor it was most 
excusable. But you’re quite right, Mrs. Sinclair, 
this isn’t a laughing matter. (To the General.) 
Thompsett wrote this before he knew I was bring- 
img his wife here. He received my letter this 
morning telling him where I was taking her and 
has evidently followed us. This lady and I had 
to spend last night at Kettering. But (Tapping 
the letter) he’s quite right in what he says: I 
have taken Mrs. Thompsett away from him for 
reasons which I will explain later on. (Puts the 
letter into his pocket.) The thing to do now is 
to get this poor child to bed with a hot-water 
bottle and a cup of tea and something nice to eat. 
That’s where you come in, mother. 

Mrs. BonnrincTon. I won’t have that person 
in my house. (With a cry Elizabeth rises un- 
steadily to her feet and clings on to Stephen’s 
arm. ) 

STEPHEN. (Very gravely.) 
of Mrs. Thompsett, mother ? 

Mrs. BonnincTon. (Fiercely.) Yes, Iam. I 
won't have her in my house. She must leave it 
at once—at once! 

STEPHEN. (As before.) 


Are you speaking 


I think you will be 


very sorry for having spoken like that, mother. 
Of course it’s quite impossible for me to take 
Mrs, Thompsett away now. She’s far too ill. Be- 
sides that, her husband is in the village. I don’t 
suppose there’s a spare bedroom, so we shall have 
to put her in mine. 
GENERAL. Good God! 
Mrs. BONNINGTON. 


(Hysterically.) I won't 


have it! I won’t have it! 

Canon. I can’t allow this, Stephen. 

EvizaBeTH. (Wildly.) Take me away! Take 
me away! 

STEPHEN. (Fiercely.) I shall do nothing of 
the kind! Can’t you see for yourself, father, that 


Mrs, Thompsett is hardly able to stand on her 
feet? 
ELizaBETH. No, you must take me away! 
STEPHEN. Now, now, don’t be such a silly girl! 
(Gently, playfully.) You've got to eat something 
and get straight into bed, and have a long, sound 
sleep, and wake up a different person. That's 
what you’ve got to do. Come along. (He puts 
his arm around her and leads her towards the 
door. The others staring at him in stupefaction.) 
Mrs. Bonnincton. (Wildly.) Stephen! 
STEPHEN. All right, mother. Please don't 
worry. I'll be down in a minute or two. Just 
tell them in the kitchen to have some tea made 
and sent up to my bedroom as quickly as possible. 
(To Elizabeth.) And what would you like to eat? 
(She murmurs something,) Oh, nonsense! You're 
going to have two eggs. That’s it! And two 
eggs, mother, and plenty of buttered toast. (To 
Elizabeth, who whispers something.) It’s all right, 
dear. It’s all right. (They go out. The others 
stare after them in dumbfounded silence.) 


In vain Stephen attempts to interpret his 
action. He relates the girl’s unhappy past and 
her marriage to Thompsett. “You have no 
idea,” Mrs. Sinclair exclaims, “why she mar- 
ried him with such haste and secrecy, Ste- 
phen?” “She didn’t give any reason,” Stephen 
replies hesitatingly. 


Mrs. SINCLAIR. 
ried? 

STEPHEN. A little over a year. 

Mrs. Sinciarr. Are there any children? 

STEPHEN. Yes. A little girl. It died a few 


How long have they been mar- 


weeks ago. 
Mrs. Sincrair. (Sharply.) When was it born? 
Ann. Mother! 
STEPHEN. (Looking from one to the other with 


dawning conception.) Why do you ask me that? 

GENERAL. Kindly answer my wife’s question, 
sir. - 

STEPHEN. Very well. IJo, Mrs. Sinclair, I am 
not the father of Mrs. Thompsett’s child. (Rises 
and goes to the window.) 

GENERAL. Sir! 

Mrs. Bonnincton. Stephen! But you don’t 
mean, you don’t for a moment think—oh, you 
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can't think that Mrs. Sinclair would suggest any- 
thing so dreadful—so—so common! 

GENERAL. My wife certainly did suggest it, 
Mrs. Bonnington, and let me add, we have noth- 
ing but your son’s bare denial that 

STEPHEN. (T7urning from the window with a 
smile.) And I’m very much afraid you must be 
satisfied with my bare denial for the time being, 
as I’ve not the child’s birth-certificate in my 
pocket. 

Mrs. BonninNGTON. No—no—no—I won't have 
it! How dare you accuse my son of such terrible 
things in my own house? 

STEPHEN. Mother! 

Mrs. BonninGTon. No, darling, it would be 
very wrong of me to let such low suggestions pass 
unnoticed. (To Mrs. Sinclair.) And quite apart 
from accusing my boy, I can’t understand how 
any lady can think, much less mention such things. 
I’ve been told (Looking at the General) that cer- 
tain men are sometimes disgracefully coarse in 
their clubs. But a lady! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it! 

Mrs. Sinciair. I—I——(She suddenly bursts 
into a fit of laughter.) 

GENERAL. Ella. 

Mrs. Sinccarr. I—I—beg your pardon. It’s 
really no laughing matter. I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Bonnington! I am sorry you should think 
me cynical and indelicate. But I am sure Stephen 
himself will admit that, knowing him as little as 
I do and the world pretty well, I was more or less 
justified in my suspicions. 

STEPHEN. Yes, of course you were. (Strongly.) 
Good God, yes. But all the same they hurt me 
for a moment. 

Mrs. Sinciarr. Again I am sorry. (To Mrs. 
Bonnington.) You see, Mrs. Bonnington, I know 
the seamy side of life even better, perhaps, than 
you do. (Whimsically,) Men are not only coarse 
in their clubs. They’re astoundingly coarse in 
their lives—even the best of them! 

Mrs. BonnincTton. (Pointedly.) I am happy 
to say that my experience of men has been very 
different from yours. (A pause.) 

STEPHEN. When I returned home last Saturday 
night I found a letter from Mrs. Thompsett. She 
was in terrible trouble. She had no one to turn 
to except myself. She must see me at once, or 
she would go mad, or kill herself. Four sheets 
of pitiful incoherence! She didn’t say what was 
wrong. But the handwriting tumbled about the 
paper so helplessly that I stuffed a few things into 
my bag and caught the midnight train for Shef- 
field. Next morning I went to see her. Thomp- 
sett was away on business. I found her sitting 
over an empty grate, with an untouched breakfast 
on the table. She was in a wretched state of 
nervous misery. Little by little I learned her 
troubles. (A pause.) Mrs. Sinclair, you asked 
me just now why she married Thompsett. I think 
I can understand more or less. Women are such 
fireside creatures, aren’t they? A hearth of their 
own to tidy, a servant to boss, someone to look 
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after, a little love and sympathy, a little world 
of private hopes and sorrows—these are all that 
most women ask of life. And Elizabeth Thomp- 
sett is so cssentially of the majority! But she 
hadn't one of these things! Nobody cared whether 
she lived or died. She was quite alone. She 
didn’t even make friends, for she’s morbidly sen 
sitive, and the only girls she met were not of her 
class and way of thinking. They didn’t like her, 
understand her, or she them. She must have been 
very sad and lonely. Then Thompsett came along, 
and from all I can gather courted her with the 
same ardor as he urges sinners to repentance at 
street corners on Sunday afternoon. I think I 
can understand how she gave way against her bet- 
ter judgment. Here was a chance of coming into 
her birthright as a woman; in a very humble way, 
no doubt—but still a chance. The man seemed 
genuinely in love with her, and she might grow 
to care for him in time. Anything was better 
than her present loneliness. Se she took her 
chance and they were married. She had staked 
her all on one throw, and she lost! It didn’t take 
her a week to find that out. Thompsett seems to 
be typical of Puritanism in its stern sensuality, 
violert narrowness, and lack of interest in any- 
thing but the saving of money and the saving of 
souls. His better nature—for he must have one 
he hid from his wife, or perhaps she didn’t see it. 
She hated and feared him almost from the first. 
She may have been partly to blame—I dare say 
she was. And, of course, you will say that she 
ought never to have married him, that she brought 
her troubles on herself. You're right! you're 
right! But doesn’t that make her all the more 
piteous and worthy of help? After a few days of 
married life she shrank from him physically. But 
he showed her no consideration. With texts about 
wifely obedience, he forced her to submit to him. 
She’s naturaliy fastidious and unnaturally sensi- 
tive. What she suffered I hate to imagine. She 
was his slave, his property, his chattel, and he 
used her as such. Faugh! It’s horrible! It 
sickens me! (An uncomfortable silence.) 

GENERAL. (Clearing his throat disapprovingly.) 
Really ! 

Mrs. Sincrarr. Did she tell you all this? 

STEPHEN. Which was most indelicate of her— 
or unladylike, as my mother wovld say. Good 
God! when you consult a doctor don’t you tell 
him all your symptoms however unpleasant they 
may be and in spite of your sex? Mrs. Thomp- 
sett had sent to consult me in a bitter crisis of 
body and soul! I had to understand the whole 
case if I was to be of help, so I questioned her 
without reserve and she answered in the same 
spirit. Instead of sneering, can’t you see some- 
thing of ideal beauty in a woman trusting a man 
so perfectly as to forget all but their mutual hu- 
manity ? 

GENERAL. Trash and bunkun,, sir! 

Mrs. Srncvarr. I can understand such confi- 
dences between husband and wife—but between 
you and Mrs. Thompsett—well 
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GENERAL. Disgusting! 
STEPHEN. (With a profound sigh and a shake 


of his head.) Well, to go on! When she de- 
cided to marry him she had determined to fall in 
with his religious views. If he had been a dif- 
ferent man or she had grown to care for him, I 
don’t suppose that would have been a very diffi- 
cult matter. 

Canon. (Severely.) Stephen, Mrs. Thompsett 
is the daughter of an Anglican priest, and seemed 
to be an earnest church woman when I knew her. 
Unless I was mistaken, or her character has sadly 
deteriorated, she could never possibly have gone 
over to a sect such as the Plymouth Brethren! 

Mrs. Bonnincton. On the contrary, I think 
the Plyms would have appealed to a person of her 
character and social standing. 

STEPHEN. As a matter of fact she soon found 
it impossible even to pretend anything but disgust 
for Thompsett’s prayer meetings, his revival 
orgies, street-corner gatherings, and select little 
parties—ladies and gentlemen of his persuasion 
who met at his house and argued the Gospel over 
meat teas, and afterwards sang hymns to the ac- 
companiment of an American organ. She rebelled 
and declared her intention of going to church. 
After that her life seems to have been a hell. 
Night and day he strove with the devil for the 
possession of her soul—preached at her, prayed 
over her, nagged and bullied her. At first she 
gave in occasionally and went to the meeting- 
house on Sunday morning and sat among the elect 
while the Spirit moved some aichless saint to bawl 
thanksgiving to his Maker for her repentance. 
And on Sunday afternoons she would hand around 
Moody and Sankey hymn-books at an open-air 
meeting of anaemic young men and women. But 
she couldn’t keep it up. At last she made a des- 
perate stand, and Thompsett started persecuting 
her again with all the fanatical brutality of his 
kind. Moreover, he was suspicious of her past 
and insanely jealous of every man she had known. 
Often in the middle of the night he would wake 
her and ply her with beastly questions about her 
life before she married. Poor wretch! Don’t 
for a moment imagine that I cannot feel for him! 
He’s but the logical result of his views; I feel 
for him from the bottom of my heart! In his 
own sad and bitter way he loved his wife, and it 
must have scorched him to see her shuddering 


aversion. She hoped to die when the child was 
born. -Her recovery was the bitterest moment in 
her life. 

Canon. How shocking! 


Mrs. BonniNnGTON. What dreadful people these 
dissenters are! So sly and deceitful! I do hope 
for your own sake, Mrs. Sinclair, that all your 
servants are Church women. Fanny’s parents 
were Primitive Methodists, but I had the girl 
christened and confirmed before she came here, 
and since then she has made a most satisfactory 
parlor-maid. 

Mrs. SINCLAIR. 
Roman Catholic? 


(To Ann.) Isn’t Linette a 
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ANN. Yes. 


Mrs. BoNNINGTON. Oh! 


Canon. And the child died? 
STEPHEN. Yes. The child died. It was born 
sickly. How otherwise, poor little baby! Then 


things went from bad to worse. I suppose the 
nerves of both were lacerated. He persecuted her 
persistently; hateful scenes alternated with still 
more hateful caresses. At times the poor girl 
had to summon up all her courage to hold her 
from suicide. And she told me that often when 
she woke and saw him lying asleep beside her, 
the longing to have him dead was so frightful 
that she crept from the room to some other part 
of the house and sat shivering and fevered in her 
nightgown till the morning. It often occurred to 
her to run away. But where was she to go? She 
had no money and no friends, and she’s a strange- 
ly helpless girl. Then on the spur of the moment 
she wrote to me. That’s her story. 


Stephen pleads that no law is so final that 
we may not be justified in disobeying it. “I 
could easily have brought Mrs. Thompsett any- 
where but here.” “Why,” asks Mrs. Sinclair, 
“did you not bring her here yesterday instead 
of passing the night in an hotel at Kettering?” 
“Why,” Stephen replies ingenuously, “the poor 
girl was so frightened she couldn’t bear to have 
me leave her for a moment. She clung to me 
like a child. I was obliged to sit by her bed- 
side most of the night and bathe her head.” 
This admission at once suggests a divorce 
suit. His father as well as his sweetheart be- 
lieve in his innocence, but Ann positively de- 
clares she will not marry him in the case of a 
scandal. Meanwhile Mrs. Bonnington has per- 
suaded the girl to return to her husband. The 
latter is to be told that she passed the night un- 
der Mrs. Bonnington’s roof. The Canon re- 
luctantly consents to abet in this deception. 
Stephen, however, declares that he will not per- 
mit her to rejoin Thompsett. At this moment 
Thompsett is announced. “He's come to kill 
Stephen,” Mrs. Bonnington shrieks. Elizabeth, 
Ann and Mrs. Bonnington all beseech him not 
to receive Thompsett, but Stephen is obstinate. 
Meanwhile the irate husband scowlingly faces 
the Canon in his study. Stephen forces his 
way into his presence and cooly informs him 
of his decision not to permit Mrs. Thompsett 
to return to him. “Is there any point in pro- 
longing this painful interview?” nervously in- 
quires the Canon. “I shan’t detain you much 
longer, sir,” Thompsett replies, “if you will 
kindly remain here, you may come in very use- 
ful in a moment or two.” 


Canon. What do you mean? 


Tuompsett. (To Stephen, in a grave, meas- 
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ured voice.) You may not have heard, Mr 
Stephen Bonnington, that I was a soldier before 
| went into business. I served my country before 
| served my God. And one thing I learned in the 
I learned that orders are given to be 
obeyed. Why Elizabeth Thompsett married me 
| don’t know. She married me—that’s enough. 
And the Lord ’as commanded wives to love and 
obey their. husbands. She neither loved me nor 
obeyed me. She loved another man, and obeyed 
‘er own stubborn heart. She refused me my right 
as husband, and she refused to worship God as 
He should be worshipped, and as I'd ordered ’er 
to worship "Im. Then because I did what I knew 
to make ’er obey, she sent for the man she loved 
in the wickedness of ’er heart, and she listened 
to ’is wickedness, and she left me whom she’s 
sworn to cleave to. I’m ’ere to fetch ’er back, 
and she’s coming back with me to-night. I said 
just now that I’d learned one thing as a soldier. 
| learned two. The Lord in ’Is wisdom saw that 
[ should learn to shoot straight. (He takes out 
his revolver and points it full at Stephen.) 

Canon. My God! (Takes a step towards 
Thompsett.) 

Tuompsett, (Jn a terrible voice.) Stay where 
you are, or I'll shoot ’im like a dog! (Gravely 
derisive.) Now’s the time to make yourself use- 
ful, Mr. Canon. Fetch my wife in ’ere! (The 
Canon stands, too terrified to move.) 

STEPHEN. (Quiet mockery.) The worst of 


army. 


people like you and me, Mr. Thompsett—for I 
really think we must be kindred spirits, in spite 
of a difference!—is that we haven’t the gift of 
foreseeing consequences. What earthly or heaven- 
ly purpose d’you think you'll be serving if you 


shoot me? You will be hanged; your wife will 
be left a rejoicing widow. I shall disappoint you 
by keeping clear of hell. And I really don’t think 
you'll have done anything for the glory of your 
friend, the Lord. 

TTHOMPSETT. 
bring her hat and cloak. 
you! 

Canon. (Jn a gasping voice.) 
sett, for God’s sake, consider! 

Tuompsett. Shut your mouth! 

STEPHEN. I’m awfully sorry, father. I’m afraid 
I've got you int the deuce of a mess. You had 
better go. Take Mrs. Thompsett to the police 
station, as this chap evidently means business. 

TuHompsetr. If she’s not ’ere in five minutes, 
| shoot. (The Canon gropes his way out.) 

STEPHEN. What’s the next move? 

TuHompsetr. You'll tell ’er to go back with 
me. And we'll go. That’s all. 

STEPHEN. And if I refuse? 

Tuompsett. I don’t think you will. Anyhow, 
she’ll come with me soon enough when she knows 
I'll shoot you if she don’t. 

STEPHEN. And supposing I use my hands to 
prevent your taking her, you'll shoot? 

Tuompsett. I'll shoot. 

STEPHEN. (With a laugh, but with no sugges- 


(To the Canon.) Tell her to 
Now then—off with 


Mr. Thomp- 


tion of bravado.) You're a fool, Thompsett; you 
should have thought out something better. I! 
shall certainly prevent you to the best of my) 
power. Put yourself in my position for a mo 
ment. I'm every bit as obstinate as you are; I'm 
not in the least afraid of you; and I'm a fanatic 
like yourself. There’s nothing in the world | 
care about at present, but to keep this girl out of 
your beastly hands. D’you really suppose you'll 
frighten me with a revolver into giving way? 
(He turns and moves towards the fireplace.) 

Tuompsett. Don’t move! (Stephen continues 
his leisurely way.) D’you ’ear! (Stephen ar- 
rives at the fireplace, stands with his back against 
the mantelpiece and looks gravely at Thompsett, 
who lowers his revolver. A pause. Thompsett 
speaks in a strange voice.) Why d’you call my 
hands beastly? 

STEPHEN. (Quictly.) Because they are beast- 
ly. Because you’re a beast of the most beastly 
kind. You're the worst type of blackguard— 
you're a Christian blackguard. 

Tuompsettr. (As before.) A Christian black- 
guard? (With rising ferocity.) And what o’ the 
man who takes up with a poor girl for a passing 
whim, and chucks ’er over when ’e’s done with 
’er, and leaves ’er with a broken life? 

STEPHEN. Are you speaking of Mrs. Thompsett 
and me? 

THompseEtTtT. I am, and you know it! 

STEPHEN. If you mean by “taking up with her” 
that I made love to her, you’re quite wrong. 

TuHompsettT. (With furious rapidity.) I'm 
wrong, am I? ’Oo hung around ’er in London, 
and found ’er births, and gave ’er clo’es, and 
money, and dinners and theatre tickets? ’Oo took 
the love that should ’ave been her husband's? 
’Oo stood between ’er and me since we married? 
’Oo took her away from me yesterday, and holds 
us apart to-day? ’Oo but Mr. Stephen Bonning- 
ton? Deny that! Deny it, if you dare! 

STEPHEN. I deny nothing except that I made 
love to your wife and that she ever imagined me 
in love with her. 

Tuompsett. (/n a frenzy.) And you ’ave the 
face to tell me that! You dare to look me in the 
eyes with a lie like that! You dare! And ’ow 
can I tell that you didn’t ruin her before you 
chucked ’er over? Your father says you didn’t, 
but ’ow should ’e know, and if ’e knew he’d lie 
like all priests. ’Ow can I tell you didn’t ruin 
’er? Answer me that! (Striding on him and 
pointing the revolver full into his face.) But I'll 
’ave the truth! T’ll force it out of your teeth! 
Out with it! Out with it! Out with the truth, 
you filthy swine, you grinning liar! (Elizabeth 
Thompsett, followed by the Canon, enters. She 
has her hat on. He carries her coat over arm.) 

EvizaBeTH. (Perceiving the situation, starts 
forward. The Canon utters a cry.) Albert! 

TuHompsett. Stay where you are or I'll shoot. 

EuizasetH. (Wildly.) Yl do all you wish! 
I'll go away with you now! 1’ll go at once! 
Albert! 
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character is skillfully interpreted by Mathewson Lang. 


TuHompsett. Oh, you will, will you? (Backs 
away from Stephen and lowers his revolver.) 
Rather than ’ave ’im dead, you'll bear with me. 
Very well. Put on your hat and cloak. 

STEPHEN. I warned you that I would prevent 
you doing this to the best of my power. And 
I meant what I said. 

Tuompsetr. (Leveling .the revolver at him.) 
Prevent me, will you? (Stephen takes a step to- 
wards Thompsett, when Elizabeth with a shrick 
rushes upon him (Stephen) and convulsively 
clutching his arm falls on her knees.) 

ELIzABETH. No—no—no! He means it. I 
know him. He'll kill you! 

STEPHEN. (Trying to disengage himself.) My 
dear girl, don’t you see 

EvizaBeTH. (Wildly.) No—no—listen to me! 
For God’s sake I’d sooner live with him a thou- 
sand lives than have him hurt a hair of your 
head. Don‘t do it. Oh, for God’s sake, don’t do it! 

Canon. (Jn a broken voice.) Stephen! 

STEPHEN. (Fiercely.) He shall not take you 
away so long as I’m alive! Do you think I should 
ever have a moment’s peace again if to save my skin 
I let you give yourself up to be tortured? There’s 
nothing else I care for in the world but to keep 
you from him. I’m made that way. If he shoots 
me you'll be rid of him. Let me go! (Struggles.) 

ELizaABETH. You’re crueler than ever he was. 
He never tortured me like this. Oh please— 
please—please ! 





Canon. Stephen, Stephen, my boy. (A pause 
Stephen stands with clenched hands.) 

ELizABETH. Oh please—please—please! 

STEPHEN. (An idea dawning on his face.) 
There’s one thing. I had forgotten. (To Eliza 
beth.) Very well, he can take you if he still wants 
to after he’s heard what I have to say. (To 
Thompsett, who lowers his revolver.) Just now 
you were very eager to get at the truth of my 
relations with your wife. Here’s a little fact that 
may help you. Mrs. Thompsett and I spent last 
night, not in this house as you have been led to 
believe, but at Kettering, and in the same bed 
room. (Elizabeth with a gasp lets Stephen go and 
kneels rigid, her face clutched in her hands, star- 
ing at Thompsett, who stands with a face of 
stone, looking at Stephen.) 

Canon. (Jn a whisper.) Stephen! 

STEPHEN. If your wife denies it you had better 
ask my father, and if you don’t believe either him 
or me, make enquiries at the Palace Hotel at 
Kettering. (Pause.) 

Tuompsetr. (Jn a low voice.) 

ELizaBeTH. (Jn a whisper.) No. 

Tuompsettr. (As before.) 


Is this true? 
(A pause.) 


Is this true? (A 


pause.) 
ELizABETH. (Rising to her feet.) Yes, it’s 
true. Because I was ill we stayed at Kettering. 


I was half-mad with fright, so he sat by my bed 
all night, nursing me and holding my hand. 
Tuompsett. (After a pause, as though in a 
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Nursing you and holding your hand! 

ELIZABETH. Yes, That’s the truth! 

STEPHEN. (70 Thompsett.) A likely story, 
is:'t it? Well, there’s your case for murder or 
divorce. Take your choice. 

(Ann enters, her hat on.) 

(Seizes her hand.) 


dream.) 


Canon. My dear! 
STEPHEN. Leave the room, Ann! 
Ann. (Jn a whisper.) Stephen! (The Canon 


draws her aside.) 

Canon. (To Ann.) Don’t move! (To Thomp- 
scit.) Mr. Thompsett, I swear to you that my 
son is innocent. He 

‘LIZABETH. No—no! Let me speak. (To 
Tiompsett, in a low voice vibrating with intense 
cniotion. ) 
may kill him for it, you shall hear the whole 
truth about him and me. He found me helpless 
aid alone in London, and he stood between me 
aml ruin. When I was out of employment and 
hedn’t a penny he supported me. When I was 
ili he sent me into the country. He sheltered me 
and fed me and comforted me. And tho you 
and others will never believe it, he asked for no 
return. He was born to give, only to give out of 
his great heart of gold, and for his one reward 
to see the unhappy smile and those that despaired 
take hope again. You think he loved me. I wish 
to God he had! But he loved me no more than 
he loved the many weak and helpless men and 
women who bless God for having sent him into 
the world. They’re all one to him—just his 
brothers and sisters who need his help. But I 
loved him—I loved him as a woman, and I am 
proud to confess it. No woman has ever loved 
a higher man. No woman loved as I did, and 
because I was mad and presumptuous and hoped 
against hope that he might have a little love for 
me, I went to him and offered myself to him to 
do with me as he liked. And tho it broke my 
heart, oh, I shall never forget how tenderly he 
killed my hope—his gentleness, his understanding, 
his sorrow at my shame. He thought it better we 
should not see each other again. He wrote to me 
still, he helped me still, tho I didn’t know it at 
the time, but I was alone, and my heart was broken. 
Then you came, and I hadn’t the strength to resist. 
\nd I—I thought that if I had a child, if I had 
a little child—But it wasn’t to be. Nina died. I 
did you wrong. I should never have married 
vou. But somehow I couldn’t help it then. Tho 
my love for him is different now, I love him 
still, and I shall love him to the end of my life. 
hat’s the whole truth! 

(Thompsett drops revolver on to the floor. A 
pause. Elizabeth looks at Thompsett with weary 
tenseness. He stares wild-eyed before him. The 
others stand motionless.) 

TuHompsett (/n a low voice.) 
Bonnington ! 








Mr. Stephen 


STEPHEN. Yes. 
TuHompsetr. What am I to do? 
STEPHEN. You have your choice. 


Tuompseit. No one else may believe her story. 


Tho you won't believe it, tho you- 


You may belittle much of it. I know that every 
word she spoke is true! 

STEPHEN. You! 

Tuompsett. To some of us great truths come 
in a flash and need no earthly proof. I knew in a 
flash when I was saved. I knew in a flash when 
I loved. And when she told ’ow you'd nursed 
‘er at Kettering I knew she spoke the truth. And 
I knew that I'd dealt hardly by her, and I knew 
that you ’ad always dealt by her as Christ would 
‘ave done. 

STEPHEN. That’s nonsense! I treated. her as 
one human being should treat another, 

TuHompsett. Whether you did right to take ’er 
away God hasn’t shown me. But you're a good 
man and I’m in your hamds. What am I to do? 

STEPHEN. (Gently takes Elisabeth’s hand.) 

ELizABETH. There’s only one thing to do. I 
must go back with him now. 

STEPHEN. Go back with him! 

EvizaBeTH. Yes, I think it will be different 
now. I don’t ask happiness—but I shall have 
peace. You'll let me live my own life, Albert, 
now that you know all I should have told you 
long ago? 

TuHompsett. (/n a broken whisper.) 
come back with me? 

ELIzABETH. Yes. 

TuHompPsetTT. You'll come back of your own 
free will? 

EvizABeTH. (After a pause.) Yes. 

TuHompsettT. I don’t think you'll repent it. But 
—but I’m bound still to try and get you to wor- 
ship God with the Brethren. I’m bound to do it. 

ELizABeTH. Very well. 

STEPHEN. (Jn a low voice.) 
is for the best? 

ELIZABETH. Quite sure. 

STEPHEN. (Dreamily.) You may be right. 
You may be right. I called you some hard names 
just now, Mr. Thompsétt: [ am sorry, 

TuHompsett. I may have deserved them all. | 
don’t know. I’ve still much to learn. I may have 
deserved them. (Points to the revolver on the 
floor.) Keep that. 

STEPHEN. Very well. (Picks it up, looks at it 
with interest, puts it on the desk.) After all, I 
was more right than I imagined when I said that 
you and I were kindred spirits! 

TuHompsettT. ‘Ow d’you mean, sir? 

STEPHEN. We see the truth in flashes, and are 
apt to get dazzled. 

TuHompsett. It’s better than walking in dark- 
ness. 

EizaBeTH. Miss Sinclair, I shall not need to 
pray for your happiness. Good-bye. 

ANN. Good-bye. (Elizabeth goes out. Thomp- 
sett and Stephen look at each other a moment.) 

TuHompsetr. Good-bye, sir. 

STEPHEN. (Going up to him and giving his 
hand.) Good-bye. (Thompsett goes out. Stephen 
turns from the door. Ann crosses quickly to him.) 

ANN. (With half a laugh, half a sob.) Don! 
(He takes her in his arms.) 


You'll 


Are you sure this 
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IBSEN IN 
HE first presentation of an Ibsen play 
in Nippon denotes a landmark in 
the history of culture. If we con- 
sider how long it has taken us to ap- 
preciate the genius of the world’s greatest 
psychological playwright, the performance of 
“John Gabriel Borkman” in Japan is indeed 
an event of stupendous significance and im- 
portance. Asia is indeed awakening from her 
slumber. Modern Japan, despite its ready 
adaptation of Western manners, dwells theat- 
rically still in the feudal ages. Interminable 
sanguinary dramas with fiery dragons and 
hideously masked warriors, written centuries 
ago, are still the chief attraction of the thea- 
ters of the Flowery Kingdom. Of late, how- 
ever, Yone Noguchi, a young Japanese poet, 
tells us in The Theatre Magazine an attempt 
has been made to modernize the Japanese 
stage. Sado Yacco, a Japanese actress, well 
known in this country, has attempted to in- 
terpret Shakespeare to her oriental compa- 
triots. But it is a far cry from Shakespeare 
to Ibsen, from an international classic to the 
head of a movement that still retains its revo- 
lutionary character even in Europe: Kaoru 
Osanai, a distinguished Japanese novelist, is the 
father of the reform movement and the man- 
ager of a new “Liberty Theater.” ‘Forget,” 
he fiercely exclaims, “your old art and your old 
stage tricks. Make a fresh start. The new 
art is not mending the old, but building anew. 
The ground has to be leveled, leaving not one 
trace of the old art. Entirely new plans have 
to be drawn; every timber must be new. Are 
the carpenters ready?” 

What he suggests, comments Mr. Noguchi, 
is a revolution. “It was for the first time in 
the long history of Japanese theatrical art 
that we had seen on the stage such somber 
colors, such cruel self-analysis, such intensity 
of emotions. We were ready to cry with 
Erhart that the air was stifling; we could 
hardly bear the new strange yoke we were 
most unexpectedly brought under.” As a pro- 
test against old methods, the writer goes on to 
say, the production of “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” was certainly a success. It is almost 
impossible for the Occidental mind to appre- 
ciate the tremendous difficulties and prejudices 
that had to be overcome. 


“For the actors who took part, the perform- 
ance was a great trial, I might say torture. They 
found that a finer art, an art which was almost 
beyond their reach, was yet to be mastered. I 
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can imagine how difficult 1t was for them with 
their peculiar, old-fashioned training to act in 
a play which has comparatively no action, which 


meanders along from act to act, with no grand ff 


climaxes, the participants not knowing exactly 
at what moment the curtain will drop. They dis- 
covered that there was a difficult art still to be 
learned—how to utter impressively and meaningly 
the lines given to them. That alone is a hard 
task for Japanese actors whose natural abilities 
have so long been paralyzed, so to speak, by the 
classicism and extravagant theatrical usages of 
the old Japanese stage. It was the first time that 


- they had to deal with such a somber motive in a 


play, so they can hardly be blamed if they were 
not quite sure of what they were doing or saying. 
Mr. Osanai told me that they often fell into 
the old stage tricks, or Keren as we say in Japan, 
and several times it required the closest watch- 
ing on the part of the prompter and the utmost 
self-control on the part of the players to avert 
disaster. After the performance, however, he 
declared that he was satisfied. He did not con- 
sider his actors altogether hopeless as interpre- 
ters of the new drama.” 


Mr. Osanai’s attempt was backed by ample 
subscriptions. His warmest supporter among 
his country’s leading actors was Sandanji 
Ichikawa. Ichikawa has traveled widely and 
has studied dramatic art in the European play- 
house. On his return home he presented the 
court-room scene from “The Merchant of 
Venice.” His Shylock is said to have been 
influenced strongly by German interpreta- 
tions of the part. When it was announced 
that he was going to play Borkman, Japanese 
Ibsenites sat up. The younger literary men 
had formed, we are told, an Ibsen Society. 
Not only are Ibsen’s books read with avidity 
by the cultured public, but their influence is 
already perceptible in literary productions. 
“Whether,” remarks Mr. Noguchi, “such plays 
as ‘John Gabriel Borkman’ will ever appeal to 
or even be understood by us remains to be 
seen. Spiritually, the play attacks the very 
foundation of Japanese society, based as it is 
on the inviolability and sanctity of the home.” 


“The closeness of the family tie, the unques- 
tioning obedience of child to parent, are institu- 
tions that with us must not under any circum- 
stances be disturbed. After love of home comes 
patriotism and ardent love of country, affection 
for the Emperor and respect for the Imperial 
throne. If we are to have literary emancipation 
and individualism they must be conducted on 
those lines. Yet we see attempts to break down 
even then the time-honored traditions of our 
nation. For the last ten years, the minds of the 
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‘pre- & This scene from the first presentation of Ibsen’s “John Gabriel Borkman” in the capital of the Flowery Kingdom 
testifies to the awakening of Asia. 
nple younger generation have been more or less un- er to whom deep seas and hills sing of treasure 
ong der the influence of Western individualism, which - and power. We soon found, too, that sympathy 
anji has awakened them to sudden consciousness, and need not be wasted on Ella Rentheim and her 
ond brought vividly before them vital questions egoistic love. None of Ibsen s characters are 
of actual life. Not perhaps that they are so weak as to need anyone’s sympathy, but, in 
lay- f less patriotic, but they have begun to think Japan at least, we are not quite ready yet to 
the more of themselves. There are not a few accept their tremendous egoism. While we do 
ot who declare, like young Erhart: ‘For I am_ delve too deeply into purpose or solution, we like 
een young! That’s what I never realized be- to know sometimes where we are being led to. 
2ta- fore; but now the knowledge is tingling through Ibsen is a cruel master. He gives us a picture 
ced every vein in my body. I will only live, live, without attempting to explain it, and it always 
ese EF live!’ It is not too much to say, therefore, that leaves us sadder, with our faith in our fellows 
Orientalism, in Japan, has been undermined. shattered. It would be safer for us perhaps to 
nen : ; : 
’ “We could not feel sympathy with either Mrs. remain loyal to the old ideals of a thousand 
my- Borkman or that fantastic ex-banker and dream- years ago.” 
lity 
is _ 
ms. 
ys WEDEKIND’S TRAGEDY OF PUBESCENCE 
o -;§F 
be HE publication in English of Wede-  ropean languages, including the Russian. Its 
ry kind’s startling drama of sex* has publication here, remarks Courtenay Lemon in 
vad not, strange to say, caused even a_ the Socialist Call, is a dramatic event of far 
e. ripple in the literary pond. Critics greater importance than the stage produc- 
on, hesitate to essay into the borderland between tions of the entire season. A perfume of 
~ pure literature and pornography where Wede- melancholy, asserts a distinguished German 
m- kind is at home. One newspaper, the Spring- critic, hangs over the simple scenes of child- 
1es field Republican, refused to print the paid ad- hood, in which the author has handled the 
on vertisements of the book, and yet this play problem of youth and education with a moral 
ial has run in Germany through twenty-six edi- earnestness to be found only in the greatest 
on § tions and has been translated into several Eu- poems. “The book is ‘not written for children, 
- a ai a ll but no understanding, thoughtful reader will 
“ Pe oe SENG yaad of Childhoel. lay it down without feeling moved, in more 


Francis J. Ziegler. Brown Brothers, Philadelphia, 


than one respect, to carnest contemplation,” 






Wedekind, a writer in the St. Louis Mirror 
assures us, is two-fifths clown and three-fifths 
genius. He is uneven, peculiar, bizar, But 
in “The Awakening of Spring” he has pro- 
duced a masterpiece because the subject, 
puberty, is in tune with his unbalanced genius. 
His individual mood coincides for once with 
a world-mood. Unfortunately Mr. Ziegler’s 
translation is shot through with ridiculous 
blunders unforgivable in a schoolboy. And 
yet, paradoxical as the statement may seem, 
the translation has caught the spirit of the 
original. It is deplorable that the reviewers 
have refused to profit by Mr. Ziegler’s intro- 
duction, defiantly headed “A Proem_ for 
Prudes.” The playwright, he tells us, has at- 
tacked his theme with European frankness; 
but of plot in the usual acceptance of the 
term, there is little. Instead of the coherent 
drama of conventional type, Wedekind has 
given us a series of loosely connected scenes 
illuminative of character—scenes which sure- 
ly have profound significance for all occupied 
in the training of the young. 


“He sets before us a group of school children, 
lads and lassies just past the age of puberty, 
and shows logically that death and degradation 
may be their lot as the outcome of parental 
reticence. They are not vicious children, but 
little ones such as we meet every day, imagina- 
tive beings living in a world of youthful ideals 
and speculating about the mysteries which sur- 
round them. Wendla, sent to her grave by the 
abortive administered with the connivance of her 
affectionate but mistaken mother, is a most lov- 
able creature, while Melchior, the father of her 
unborn child, is a high type of boy whose down- 
fall is due to a philosophical temperament, which 
leads him to inquire into the nature of life and 
to impart his knowledge to others; a tempera- 
ment which, under proper guidance, would make 
him a useful and intelligent man. It is Mel- 
chior’s very excellence of character which proves 
his undoing. That he should be imprisoned as 
a moral degenerate only serves to illustrate the 
stupidity of his parents and teachers. As for 
the suicide of Moritz, the imaginative youth who 
kills himself because he has failed in his ex- 
aminations, that is another crime for which the 
dramatist makes false educational methods re- 
sponsible. 

“A grim vein of humor is exhibited now and 
then, as when we are introduced to the con- 
ference room in which members of a gymnasium 
faculty, met to consider the regulation of their 
pupil’s morals, sit beneath the portraits of 
Pestalozzi and J. J. Rousseau disputing with con- 
siderable acrimony about the opening and shut- 
ting of a window. The exchange of unpleasant 
personalities is interrupted only by the entrance 
of the accused student, to whose defense the 
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faculty refuses to listen, having marked the boy 
for expulsion prior to the formal farce of his 
trial.” 


“Fruehlings Erwachen,” the writer admits, 
may not be pleasant reading, but as a play it 
stands unique in the annals of art. Not long 
ago the Shuberts were negotiating with the 
Deutsche Theater of Berlin for an American 
performance of this dramatic grotesque, but 
the plan fell through. The Teutonic grim- 
ness of the work would puzzle us as it has 
puzzled Paris. In Berlin the play has become 
part of the repertoire of the Chamber Plays 
and of the Neue Theater. The Germans be- 
lieve, with Strindberg, that the playwright 
should be a lay priest preaching on vital issues. 
In order to understand the relationship of 
this play toward modern thought in Germany, 
it must be borne in mind that Wedekind’s 
tragedy is merely one of the documents in a 
paper war which has resulted at last in hav- 
ing the physiology of sex taught in many Ger- 
man schools. The fact that Wedekind’s dia- 
log is frank to a remarkable degree, Mr. 
Ziegler goes on to say, only makes his preach- 
ment more effective: “One does not cure a 
pest with attar of roses,” as St. Augustine re- 
marked, Conditions in this country are not 
so very different from those depicted in this 
play, he thinks, and evidence is not lacking 
that gradually, very gradually, we are begin- 
ning to realize that ignorance and innocence 
are not synonymous; that an evil is not pal- 
liated by ignoring its existence; the Podsnap- 
pian wave of the hand has not disappeared 
entirely, but it is not quite as fashionable as 
of yore. 

Wedekind enthusiasts, we are told, have 
compared him to pre-Shakespearian dramatists 
and even to Shakespeare himself. Wedekind 
uses the news of the day as material for plays, 
just as the Old English dramatists did when 
they wrote their domestic tragedies. He has 
moreover, a fondness for gruesome situations 
such as we can imagine appealing to the 
melancholy genius of Webster; but, Mr. Zieg- 
ler avers, of the childlike simplicity which 
marks much of the Elizabethan drama, there 
is not a particle. : 


“Certainly there is no trace of the gentle ro- 
manticism which one finds in some of the other 
modern German realists. Gerhart Hauptman 
can turn from the grim task of dramatizing 
starvation, as he does in ‘Die Weber,’ to indulge 
in the naive Christian symbolism of ‘Hannele’ 
or the mythological poetry of ‘Die Versunkene 
Glocke.’ Even the iconoclast Strindberg writes 
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romantically at times, and gives us something re- 
sembling Maeterlinck. But when Wedekind de- 
parts from pure realism, his fancy creates a 
Gothic nightmare of horrors, peopled with such 
terrifying creatures as the headless suicide wan- 
dering amid the graves.” 


The graveyard scene in Wedekind’s play to 
which Mr. Ziegler refers is absolutely unique 
in the history of literature and the drama. 
Melchior, having escaped from the House of 
Correction, finds himself in a graveyard late 
it night. He discovers a little tablet bearing 
this inscription: “Here rests in God Wendla 
Bergman, born May 5, 1878, died from Chlor- 
osis, October 27th, 1892.” Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” “I am her murderer,’ he ex- 
claims white with horror. At this moment his 
attention is directed to the sudden appearance 
of Moritz Stiefel stamping over the graves 
with his head in his hands. 


Moritz StieFeEL. A moment, Melchior! The 
opportunity will not occur so readily again. You 
can’t guess what depends upon the place and the 
time— 

Metcuior. Where do you come from? 

Moritz. From over there—over by the wall. 
You knocked down my cross, I lie by the wall. 
—Give me your hand, Melchior.— 

MetcHior. You are not Moritz Stiefel! 

Moritz. Give me your hand. I am convinced 
you will thank me. It won’t be so easy again! 
This is an unusually fortunate encounter.—I came 
out especially— 

Metcuior. Don’t you sleep? 

Moritz. Not what you call sleep—We sit on 
the church-tower, on the high gables of the roof 
—wherever we please.— 

Metcuior. Restless? 

Moritz. Half happy—We wander among the 
Mayflowers, among the lonely paths in the woods. 
We hover over gatherings of people, over the 
scene of accidents, gardens, festivals—We cower 
in the chimneys of dwelling-places and behind 
the bed curtains—Give me your hand.—We don’t 
associate with each other, but we see and hear 
everything that is going on in the world. We 
know that everything is stupidity, everything that 
men do and contend for, and we laugh at it. 

Metcuior. What good does that do? 

Moritz. What good does it have to do?—We 
are fit for nothing more, neither good nor evil. 
We stand high, high above earthly beings—each 
ior himself alone. We do not associate with 
each other, because it would bore us. We are 
indifferent both to sorrow and to joy. We can 
hardly pity them. They amuse us with their 
doings, because, being alive, they are not worthy 
of compassion. We laugh at their tragedies— 
each by himself—and make reflections upon them. 
—Give me your hand! If you give me your hand, 
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you will fall down with laughter over the sen- 
sation which made you give me your hand. 

Metcuior. Doesn't that disgust you? 

Meritz. We are too high for that. We smile! 
—At my burial I was among the mourners. I 
had a right good time. ‘hat is sublimity, Mel- 
chior! I howled louder than any and slunk over 
to the wall to hold my belly from shaking with 
laughter. Our unapproachable sublimity is the 


only viewpoint which the trash understands.— 
They would have laughed at me also before I 
swung myself off. 

I have no desire to laugh at my- 


MELCHIOR. 
self. 

Moritz. The living, as such, are not really 
worth compassion !— 

Metcuior. If I gave you my hand, Moritz, 
it would be from self-contempt—I see myself 
outlawed. What lent me courage lies in the 
grave. I can no longer consider noble emotions 
as worthy.—And see nothing, nothing, that can 
save me now from my degradation.—To myself 
I am the most contemptible creature in the uni- 
verse. 

Moritz. 
appears.) 

Tue Maskep Man. (To Melchior.) You are 
trembling from hunger. You are not fit to 
judge. (To Moritz.) You go! 

MEeEtcHior. Who are you? 

THe Maskep Man. I refuse to tell. 
Moritz.) Vanish!—What business have 
here !—Why haven’t you on your head? 

Moritz. I shot myself. 

THe MaAskep Man. ‘Then stay where you 
belong. You are done with! Don’t annoy us 
here with your odor of the grave. It’s incon- 
ceivable!—Look at your fingers! The devil! 
They will crumble soon. 

Moritz. Please don’t send me away— 

Metcuior. Who are you, sir? 

Moritz. Please don’t send me away. Please 
don’t. Let me stay here a bit with you; I won't 
disturb you in anything.—It is so dreadful down 
there. 

Tue MAskep Man. Why do you gabble about 
sublimity, then?—You know that that is hum- 
bug—sour grapes! Why do you lie so diligently, 
you chimera? If you consider it so great a favor, 
you may stay, as far as I am concerned. But 
take yourself to leeward, my dear friend—and 
please keep your dead man’s head out of the 
game! 

MeEtcuior. Will you tell me once for all who 
you are, or not? 

THe Maskep Man. No—I propose to you 
that you shall confide yourself to me. I will 
take care of your future success. 

MeEtcHior. You are—my father? 

THe Maskep Man. Wouldn’t you know your 
father by his voice? 

MeEtcuior. No. 

THe Maskep Man. Your father seeks con- 
solation at this moment in the sturdy arms of 


What delays you?—(A masked man 


(To 
you 
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your mother.—I will open the world to you. Your 
momentary lack of resolution springs from your 
miserable condition. With a warm supper in- 
side of you, you will make fun of it. 

Metcuior. (To himself.) It can only be the 
devil! (Aloud.) After that of which I have 
been guilty, a warm supper cannot give me back 
my peace! 

Tue Maskep Man. That will follow the sup- 
per!—I can tell you this much, the girl had bet- 
ter have known maternity. She was built properly. 
Unfortunately, she was killed by the nostrums 
of Mother Schmidt.—I will take you out among 
men. I will give you the opportunity to enlarge 
yous horizon fabulously. I will make you thoro- 
ly acquainted with everything interesting that 
the world has to offer. 

Metcuior. Who are you? Who are you?— 
I can’t trust a man that I don’t know. 

Tue MAskep Man. You can’t learn to know 
me unless you trust me. 

Metcuior. Do you think so? 

Tue Maskep Man. Of course!—Besides, you 
have no choice. 

Metcuior. I can reach my hand to my friend 
here at any moment. 

Tue Masked Man. Your friend is a charla- 
tan. Nobody laughs who has a pfennig left in 
cash. The sublime humorist is the most miser- 
able, most pitiable creature in creation. 

Metcuior. Let the humorist be what he may; 
you tell me who you are, or I'll reach the hu- 
morist my hand. 

Tue Maskep MAN. What then? 

Moritz. He is right, Melchior. I have boasted. 
Take his advice and profit by it. No matter 
how masked he is—he is, at least. 

MEtcuior. Do you believe in God? 

Tue MAsKep Man. Yes, conditionally. 

MeEtcuior. Will you tell me who discovered 
gunpowder? 

Tue Masxep MAN. Berthold Schwarz—alias 
Konstantin ‘Anklitzen—A Franciscan monk at 
Freiburg in Breisgau, in 1330. 

Moritz. What wouldn’t I give if he had let 
it alone! 

THe Maskxep Man. You would only have 
hanged yourself then. 

Metcuior. What do you think about morals? 

THe Maskep Man. You rascal, am I your 
schoolboy ? 

Metcuior. Do I know what you are? 

Moritz. Don’t quarrel!—Please don’t quar- 
rel. What good does that do?—Why should we 
sit, two living men and a corpse, together in a 
churchyard at two o’clock in the morning if we 
want to quarrel like topers! It will be a pleas- 
ure to me to arbitrate between you. If you want 
to quarrel, I’ll take my head under my arm and 
go! 

MELcHIor. 
ever. 

THe Masxep MAn. The phantom is not 
wrong. One shouldn’t forget one’s dignity.— 


You are the same old fraid cat as 
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By morals I understand the real product of two 
imaginary quantities. The imaginary quantities 
are “shall” and “will.” The product is called 
morals and leaves no doubt of its reality. 

Moritz. If you had only told me that earlier! 
My morals hounded me to death. For the sake 
of my dear parents I killed myself. ; 

THE Maskep Man. Don’t you remember me? 
You have been standing for the moment actually 
between life and death—Moreover, in my opin- 
ion, this is not exactly the place in which to 
continue such a profound debate. 

Moritz. Certainly, it’s growing cold, gentle- 
men! They dressed me in my Sunday suit, but 
I wear neither undershirt nor drawers. 

Me tcuior. Farewell, dear Moritz. I don’t 
know where the man is taking me. But he is a 
man— 

Moritz. Don’t blame me for seeking to kill 
you, Melchior. It was old attachment. All my 
life I shall only be able to complain and lament 
that I cannot accompany you once more. 

Tue MaAskep Man. At the end everyone has 
his part—You the consoling consciousness of 
having nothing—you an enervating doubt of 
everything.—Farewell. 

Metcuior. Farewell, Moritz. Take my heart- 
felt thanks for appearing before me again. How 
many former bright days have we lived together 
during the fourteen years! I promise you, Mor- 
itz, come what may, whether during the coming 
years I become ten times -another, whether I 
prosper or fail, I shall never forget you— 

Moritz. Thanks, thanks, dear friend. 

MELcHIor. —and when at last I am an old 
man with gray hair, then, perhaps, you will again 
stand closer to me than all those living about 
me. 

Moritz. I thank you. Good luck to your 
journey, gentlemen. Do not delay any longer. 

THe Masxkep Man. Come. child! (He lays 
his arm upon that of Melchior and disappears 
with him over the graves.) 

Moritz. (Alone.) Now I sit here with my 
head under my arm.—The moon covers her 
face, unveils herself again and seems not a hair 
the cleverer—I will go back to my place, right 
my cross, which that madcap trampled down so 
inconsiderately, and when everything is in order 
I will lie down on my back again, warm myself 
in the corruption and smile. 


The play is dedicated to the Masked Man, 
who, the translator ventures to guess, is no 


other than Life. Life in its reality, not Life 
as seen through the fogged glasses of Mel- 
chior’s pedagogues or the purblind eyes of 
the unfortunate mother who sends her daugh- 
ter to an untimely grave. It is interesting 
to note that the author himself appeared as 
the Masked Man when the play was given in 
Berlin. 
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AUNT and melancholy the image of 
Richard Mansfield rises from the 
pages of Mr. Winter’s biography.* 
He was a figure from another age, 

aching in vain for companions. Success came 
to him, love, friends; but, like Leibnitz, he 
realized that the soul has no windows. There- 
fore this impetuous child of genius traveled 
life’s road alorie. Even his dearest friend, 
judging from Mr. Winter’s portrayal, was un- 
able to penetrate the mystery that enshrouded 
him. William Winter furnishes a recital of 
his theatrical fortunes, but we vainly look to 
him for a comprehensive analysis of the 
chameleonic soul of America’s greatest actor 
at the close of the nineteenth century. Their 
friendship seems all the more touching in view 
of their antipodal personalities. This book is 
a history of their friendship, consisting chiefly 
of Mansfield’s letters to William Winter and 
the synopses of William Winter’s critical 
studies of Mansfield. It is from the fragments 
of his own letters that we can reconstruct the 
somber figure of Richard Mansfield. His biog- 
rapher fails to conjure up the personality of 
the man. He gives us interesting gossip and 
anecdotes and letters, but there is no serious 
attempt to give us a finished picture artistically 
convincing. Yet when we lay the book aside, 
both Mansfield and Winter have somehow 
grown dearer to us. We even forgive the 
many unnecessary acerbities strewn like drag- 
on’s teeth through the book. We smile con- 
doningly as we listen to the author’s pathetic 
maledictions of Ibsen. He reminds us of the 
priest of some ancient religion heaning curses 
upon the moon. 

The authentic interpretation of Mansfield 
remains to be written. The authorized version 
is Mr. Winter’s, no doubt. “Richard Mans- 
field,” he remarks in the introduction, “earnest- 
ly requested me to write his ‘Life.’ I promised 
to do so and this book is the fulfilment of my 
promise. My acquaintance with him extended 
over a period of about twenty-five years, and 
during the greater part of that time my asso- 
ciation with him was that of intimate friend- 
ship, only once seriously disturbed, and then 
only for a little while, altho more than once 
he became incensed with me and freely and 
even rudely expressed his dissatisfaction. 


“He was a man of unquiet, undisciplined, im- 
pulsive, imperious mind, intent on personal ag- 
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grandizement, the acquisition of wealth and fame, 
and he was so impatient of delay in the fulfilment 
of his purposes that he scarcely ever allowed a 
moment of peace either to himself or any person 
near him; but, while he was sometimes a trial 
to patience, he was, essentially, a practical ex- 
emplar of devotion to high ideals, an active in- 
strument of virtuous intellectual force, and there- 
fore a potent, influential character, worthy of re- 
spect and sympathy in life, and of thoughtful 
commemoration, now that he has passed away. 
Such commemoration it is the design of this 
memorial to provide.” 


Mansfield wrote more than five hundred let- 
ters to his critical Boswell. The actor habitu- 
ally consulted Mr. Winter relative to his ven- 
tures. He often delighted to call himself Mr. 
Winter’s “dramatic godson.” When Winter 
informed him that he planned to write his 
biography, Mansfield enthusiastically rejoined : 
“T am tremendously excited about your writing 
the life of R. M. It is better .than being 
knighted.” Mr. Winter makes no attempt to 
conceal the failings of his hero. Yet, he in- 
sists, Mansfield “was intrinsically a good man 
as well as a great actor, and, in losing him, 
society lost a generous and ennobling in- 
fluence and the American stage lost a puissant 
and beneficent form.” 

Mansfield’s restless spirit was always con- 
scious of a sense of failure. When he had 
climbed to a height, heaven still seemed so far. 
Even in his palmiest days his letters are often 
agonized cries of Titanic discontent and less 
Titanic self-pity. He was not satisfied to 
sway the scepter of Edwin Booth; he also 
yearned for the laurels of Irving. His ambi- 
tion craved supreme greatness in the most 
transient of arts. His first attempts at acting 
were, however, pitiful failures. He was re- 
peatedly “bounced” for incompetence. Stage- 
fright more than once threatened to mar his 
career. Yet according to the facts stated by 
Mr. Winter his early training admirably fitted 
him for his subsequent work. His mother, 
Ermina Rudersdorff, a somewhat eccentric but 
distinguished musician in her day, early began 
to instruct him in the rudiments of music and 
drama. 

Mansfield’s birth, Mr. Winter definitely es- 
tablishes, occurred in Berlin in 1854. The 
date is confirmed by a letter written in 1906: 
“Three years from now I shall be fifty-five 
(confidentially), and that is time to stop and 
enjoy life a little. . At present it is all work— 
monotony and loneliness (which people are 
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MANSFIELD AS A FATHER 


The human side of Richard Mansfield is revealed 
between the lines of Mr. Winter’s biography. Like 
Napoleon, the actor was fond of children. 


° 
unable to withstand). The treat- 
ment accorded the actor in childhood was 
harsh and injurious, but life transformed his 
early sufferings into gold in the crucible of his 
art. ‘‘Mine,” he writes, “was a hard life, when 
a child. Sometimes I was scolded, sometimes 
beaten, and sometimes starved. Whatever I 
was meant to be, God knows it is not strange 
if I am what they call singular.” He con- 
tinues: 


” 


“I sometimes think that the early wrench given 
to my mind by such treatment was the beginning 
of the sympathy I feel for such persons as 


Glo’ster and Chevrial. They are wicked but they 
are courageous; they have seen the selfishness 
of the world—and they go on! What they get 
they compel; the recognition they receive is what 
they do for themselves; they are always lonely; 
they look through the motives of all around them, 
and no wonder they are cynical and cruel. There 
are times when I feel so barred out by the 
world, and so hated, that if I could push down 
the pillars of the universe and smash everything 
and everybody, I’d gladly do it!” 


Mansfield’s first success was the impersona- 
tion of Baron Chevrial in 1883. He took New 
York by surprise, and his portrayal of the 
prematurely decrepit and almost senile profli- 
gate seemed to exert a sort of infernal fascina- 
tion even while it repelled, and his defiant au- 
dacity in the death-scene made the part splen- 
did even in its odious ignominy. It was dis- 
cerned by some observers that the young actor 
was destined to an exceptional future. Yet 
three years later we find him as Ko Ko in “The 
Mikado,” where his brilliant musical ability 
won him general admiration; but Mansfield, 
needless to say, was dissatisfied with his part. 
His strangely morbid soul, like Poe’s, rev- 
eled in the portrayal of horror and of ruin. 
His choice, Mr. Winter reluctantly admits, 
often fell on repellant characters, such as 
Glo’ster, Shylock, Ivan and Hyde. Yet his 
sense of humor was strongly developed. “I 
shall make my Nero largely humorous,” he 
writes, in one of his letters. “I like the char- 
acter. It affords me an opportunity for just 
the blending of the serious—the tragic and the 
comic which I intensely like.” Even in those 
early days his temper was never unruffled. 
The time when he was preparing Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde for the stage, Stevenson 
chanced to be in New York. Both men made 
several ineffectual attempts to see each other. 
Mansfield had called once without finding 
Stevenson at home. “At last one day,” he nar- 
rated to Mr. Winter, “I was fortunate as | 
thought. I sent in my name, and a person 
whom I understood to be Mr. Stevenson’s 
adopted son presently appeared, and, after the 
customary exchange of civilities, said that Mr. 
Stevenson wished to know whether I had a 
cold, because if I had he could not venture to 
see me. I told him to tell Mr. Stevenson, with 
my kindest regards, that I had an exceedingly 
bad cold, which I should be most happy to 
communicate to him, and so took my leave. 
We did not meet. Later I heard that Mr. 
Stevenson had promptly left town—probably 
to escape infection—and me!” 

In 1888 Mansfield’s renown at home having 
spread from ocean to ocean, he determined to 
conquer London. He formed a strong com- 
pany and added the part of Nero to his already 
distinguished repertory. He conceived of the 
Emperor now as “a beautiful demon,” a “rosy 
apple, rotten at the core.” “A youth of thirty 
with golden brown hair with red shadows in it, 
a form and face as nearly lovely as I can cause 
them to appear, a bounding step, an agile 
grace and a winsome, treacherous smile. 
That’s my Nero. . His London sea- 


” 
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son, financially, was a failure. Henry Irving 
was very cordial, smoothing the way for the 
American actor; but in Mansfield’s heart the 
vreen-eyed monster grew. Yet in his more 
lucid moments, when the monster ceased to 
enaw, he acknowledged his indebtedness to Irv- 
ing, who, he tells us, did for him the “greatest 
good thing a great man ever did for a young- 
ster.” At one time, Irving, speaking of “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” remarked: “Interesting 
—very; but Mansfield, my boy, it isn’t whole- 
some.” No unkindness could have been in- 
tended, Mr. Winter assures us, but a sensitive 
man, especially one in whose temperament 
there is much of the woman, will sometimes 
remember with resentment the satrical pleas- 
antry of a friend long after he has forgotten 
a substantial kindness. 

In 188 9 Mansfield returned to America, 
crowned with laurel, laden with debt, impaired 
in health, distressed in mood, but determined 
to win the leadership of the American stage. 
When his Richard III proved to be a financial 
fiasco he anxiously determined to devote him- 
self in the future to that class which, in his 
virile phrase, distinguishes “the Monkeys of 
the Drama.” Fortune, however, soon smiled 
upon him. “Beau Brummel” proved to be a 
sensational success. Mr. Winter incidently 
definitely establishes the fact that Clyde Fitch 
wrote the play only with his pen. The idea 
was Winter’s, the execution largely Mans- 
field’s. At this time Mansfield married Beatrice 
Cameron, in private life Miss Susan Hegeman. 
“With that companion—an affectionate, de- 
voted wife, appreciative of his virtues, sym- 
pathetic with his ambition, careful of his 
health, tolerant of his idiosyncrasy. helpful in 
his labor, and provident in his interest—he 
passed the remainder of his days in as much 
happiness as it was possible for his restless 
spirit to know. Without his wife’s counsel, 
comfort and guidance, indeed, Mansfield prob- 
ably would have become even a more bitter 
cynic than the Alceste whom he represented so 
well, and, almost certainly, he would have 
worn himself out much sooner than he did by 
injudicious ventures and by hopeless warfare 
with the world.” 

Soon after his marriage, coming to Cali- 
fornia, Mansfield bought an orange farm on 
the spur of the moment, for which he paid an 
exorbitant price. He accepted an orange, a 
“Mediterranean Sweet’”—the only orange, as 
it happened, that came to him from his ranch. 
The orange proved to be, in popular slang, a 
“lemon.” Yet he had great ideas of manufac- 
turing marmalade and of putting it on the 
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market under the name of Mansfield. “If we 
fail elsewhere, we have then this retreat; if 
we succeed here, we have a source of income 
to sustain us in our theatrical enterprises.” 

Never content with himself or his public, 
Mr. Mansfield added “The Scarlet Letter” and 
“Don Juan” to his repertoire. The most pain- 
ful chapter of his professional history begins 
with his return to the Atlantic Coast. He was 
bitterly dissatisfied with his fortunes, consid- 
ered himself neglected by the public and in- 
jured by Henry Irving, whom he challenged 
by his interpretation of Shylock under circum- 
stances prohibitive of success. He accepted 
the sympathetic interpretation of Shylock, 
chiefly, Mr. Winter informs us, as a bid for 
the favor of the prosperous Jewish theater- 
going contingent. When Mr. Winter refused 
to praise his performance Mansfield showered 
abusive letters upon his head. 


“Damn your criticism! No man can keep me 

back for long! You can injure my pocket, and 
you certainly have—on occasions! I had a deuce 
of a time getting our only patrons, the Jews, to 
come and sce “The Merchant,’ because you made 
me out a fiend and a vulture. Eight thousand 
dollars more of my hard-earned dollars gone; 
and you impractical Devil—what do I—am I—can 
I live on? Air? Do you think I am eternally to 
sweat and labor for no earthly return? 
I have been harassed and worried and hounded 
beyond all endurance. It seems I must even suf- 
fer in silence! It seems that I must never look 
forward to anything but a life of work!” 


When Mansfield publicly attacked Henry 
Irving, William Winter rapped him severely. 
Mansfield’s essentially lovable nature is re- 
vealed in his plea for forgiveness. 


“At the house there is a high backed chair, in 
which Cardinal Borgia was wont to disport him- 
self, which now belongs to you, and in the theater 
there will also be a chair which will have ‘W. W.’ 
beautifully embroidered upon its back. When 
you write scathing editorials about me, please 
recollect that it is simple madness to nourish 
and cherish a plant, and watch it, and water it, 
and whiskey it, and so forth and so forth—and, 
just as it shows promise of blossoming, to jump 
on it with both heels! Why, more than half 
such success such as I enjoy is born of you, and 
doesn’t everybody know it? Wretched man: you 
have brought forth a Frankenstein!” 


Mans- 


Shylock was followed by Napoleon. 
field’s character, Mr. Winter insists, comprised 
some of the attitudes of the Corsican—stal- 
wart courage, vaulting ambition, inflexible will, 
resolute self-confidence, great capacity for 
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labor, iron endurance, promptitude of decision, 
propensity for large schemes, and passionate 
taste for profusion of opulent surroundings. 
“Like Napoleon also, he was sensitive to weird 
imagery and to far-off musical, melancholy 
sounds, and especially fond of children.” His 
heroic impersonation was followed by the 
mock-heroic, Captain Bluntschli in Shaw’s de- 
lectable comedy. He was tortured by illness 
and his consuming ambition. He often de- 
plored the transient quality of his art. 


“The saddest spot in the sad life of the actor 
is to be forgotten. Every character he 
creates is a child he bears. There is labor and 
there is pain. He has bestowed upon it his love 
and his incessant thought, and, sleeping or wak- 
ing, it is with him as a mother. When it is born 
it is born like the children of a King—in public. 
— Sometimes, when the people have ac- 
claimed it, those whose business it is to sit in 
judgment on the child condemn it on first sight, 
and it is buried in its little coffin, and only its 
mother weeps over it.” 


“Rodion” and “The Devil’s Disciple” fol- 
lowed but failed to arouse enthusiasm. In 
1899 Mansfield created “Cyrano.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Samuel Eberly Gross, 
who claimed that Rostand’s play was-a pla- 
giarism of a drama by him called “The Mer- 
chant Prince of Cornville,” has recently de- 
clared that he is also the real author of “Chan- 
tecler.” Mr. Gross has been ridiculed in the 
press, but we learn from Winter that the U. S. 
Circuit Court. of the District of Illinois ren- 
dered a verdict in his favor. Mansfield, it 
seems, was obliged to pay royalties to Mr. 
Gross for the use of Rostand’s drama as long 
as he continued to act it. 

Mansfield’s desire to be everywhere recog- 
nized as the greatest actor of his time was 
only intensified by his success. He contem- 
plated impersonations of Miles Standish, Con- 
rad, and Ivan the Terrible. His success in 
the last named part is a matter of recent theat- 
rical history. “Don Carlos” and “Alceste” 
were less favorably received by the public. 
In 1905 Mansfield first advocated a subsidized 
theater. His health was poor and his letters 
sadly indicative of despondency. “No college,” 
he complains, “has ever bestowed any degree 
upon me. There is no artistic atmosphere in 
society, and I evolve everything out of myself 
and am utterly alone.” He realized that, not- 
withstanding his ardent labor, he had fallen 
short of the fulfillment of his ambition. “The 
recognition I hoped for is denied me.” He 
determined to leave the stage in the year I9gI0. 
His sense of loneliness seemed to color his 
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thoughts. He finally, much to the chagrin of 
Mr. Winter, determined upon the production 
of “Peer Gynt.” “I know you do not like 
Ibsen,’ he writes to his faithful mentor, in 
August, 1906, “and as a man, I do not. But no 
man, no poet of late years, has written any- 
thing quite as fine as ‘Peer Gynt.’” But the 
angel of death had already marked his fore- 
head. With heart-rending simplicity Mr. Win- 
ter describes his last meeting with Richard 


Mansfield. 


“I saw him on the morning of May the eleventh. 
‘I told them I would see you, Willy,’ he said, 
‘even if I were dying.’ We sat together for some 
time. He did not speak much, nor could I speak 
much to him. It seemed best that we should 
both pretend to believe that he would soon be 
well, but I knew that I should never see him 
again. When he did speak it was little more than 
a murmured word or two. His mind was busy 
with the past. Several times he mentioned Jef- 
ferson and his paintings. ‘Studies in green they 
are, he said. Once he spoke aloud to himself: 
‘I have not lived a bad life.’ Presently I rose to 
go and clasped his hand and said goodby. At 
the door I turned to look at him once more. He 
was sitting huddled in his chair; his figure was 
much emaciated; his clothes hung loosely about 
him; his face was pale and very wretched in ex- 
pression, and I saw, in his_eyes, as he looked at 
me, that he knew our parting was forever. I 
went back and kissed his forehead and pressed 
his hand and so came away. We never met 
again. Since then I have stood beside his grave. 
Life seems to be chiefly made up of farewells 
like that and memories like these.” 


Mansfield wrought in divers fields; he was 
a composer of music, a writer of plays. Had 
he chosen he might have been a great singer. 
Throughout his career he conspicuously dis- 
played the faculty of initiative. One of his 
valuable services to the stage was the restora- 
tion of the custom of having a repertoire vary- 
ing widely in range. No one, not even his 
dearest friend, was allowed to share the lone- 
some broodings of his somber mind. Winter 
was not with him when he died. In California 
where both had been together, Winter em- 
bodied the memory of his friend in simple and 
touching verses: 


“Thy mind to beauty was subdued, 
In Beauty’s service thou were blest,— 
Stern warrior in the bitter feud 
That would not let thy spirit rest: 


“The feud that wakes angelic rage, 
The strife in which so many tire, 
The deadly war that. Art must wage 
With mean intent and low desire.” 
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WILLIAM PLATT, A SINGER OF LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


¢¢ B NSPIRED madmen are rare; only thrice 

in a century does our planet produce 

a Blake, a Walt Whitman, a Maurice 

Maeterlinck. To this weird little com- 
pany of elemental geniuses Mr. William Platt, 
I take it, belongs of right.” So Grant Allen 
wrote fifteen years ago, and during the time 
that has passed Mr. Platt has published some 
fifteen books, the latest of which* has just 
reached this country. The circle of his ad- 
mirers has grown. Maeterlinck believes in 
him. G. F. Watts, William Sharp, Richard 
Le Gallienne, have all paid him tribute. It is 
evident that he is a man who will have to be 
reckoned with. Yet his name is almost un- 
known in America. 

Mr. Platt was born in London in 1867, and 
was trained by his father for a commercial 
career. He still works at a trade. G. K. 
Chesterton, visiting him recently, found him 
happy arranging fine cloths of beautiful colors. 
But the passion of his life has been to get 
out a message to the world—a threefold mes- 
sage of music and picture and printed word. 

It has been a hard struggle from the first. 
When, as a young man of twenty-eight, a shy 
recluse and idealist, Mr. Platt carried his earli- 
est manuscript to the publishers, they would 
not take it seriously. It was a book of prose- 
poems interspersed with snatches of verse, 
and was entitled “Women, Love and Life.” 
Not only the publishers, but even the printers, 
refused to have anything to do with it. It was 
“queer”; some thought it obscene. In vain 
young Platt protested that he was preaching an 
ideal far above that ordinarily accepted. At 
last Richard Le Gallienne came to the rescue 
and the book was published. 

In the press, “Women, Love and Life” had 
a remarkable reception. One critic saw in it 
nothing but “egomania”; another “an intoler- 
able violence and spasmodicality of language.” 
But Mr. Le Gallienne, in The Star, declared- 
“It has that central electrical vitality which 
makes surface blemishes, however tiresome, of 
no permanent importance.” Maeterlinck saw 
in it “une puissance extraordinairement forte 
et pure. Votre livre,’ he said, “est vraiment 
un livre héroique.” Grant Allen wrote: 


*LovE AND PareNnTAGE. By William Platt. London: 


Yellon, Williams & Company. 


“Nothing madder, wilder, more lawless, more 
eccentric than his uncouth little book has been 
published in our time: few things so besprent 
with sudden jets of truth, so illuminated by fierce 
flash-lights into the very core of reality. It re- 
minds me more of William Blake, in its peculiar 
quality of being ‘naked and not ashamed,’ than 
anything else I have seen for many centuries. (1 
speak the appropriate critical tongue of Blake- 
dom.) Here and there it is ineffective; here and 
there it is strained: but here and there again it 
rises on wild pinions of ecstasy to visionary 
heights unreached by minor wax-winged Icar- 
uses. From these specular mounts many mys- 
teries are beheld by the fervid imagination of the 
formless poet. Let me hasten, however, to as- 
sure any readers inclined to search for that form 
of literature euphemistically described as ‘very 
curious’ in bookseller’s catalogs, that they will 
meet with nothing to their tastes in Mr. Platt’s 
farrago. He is ferociously innocent. His nudi- 
ties are as frank as Whitman’s yet as pure as 
Blake’s; he reminds me constantly of that ex- 
quisite picture of the great painter-poet’s in which 
‘All the Sons of God shouted for joy.’” 


“Women, Love and Life” was followed by 
“Love Triumphant,” described as “Two Vari- 
ant Tales of One Artist’s Pure Passion,” and 
by another book of prose and poetry, entitled 


“Do We Live, Do We Love?” All three of 
these books contain music of William Platt’s 
composition, and drawings from his pen. A 
fourth work, with large sprawling sketches, 
songs, prose paragraphs, and Whitmanesque 
poems, entitled “A Three-fold Utterance yet 
a Single Outcry of a Man’s Life-Truth,” was 
issued to subscribers only. In addition, Mr. 
Platt has published novels, poems and stories; 
but the four books named may be said to con- 
tain the essence of his message. 

What this message is, Mr. J. William Lloyd, 
of Westfield, New Jersey, who, with Horace 
Traubel, the literary executor of Whitman, 
may claim to be the discoverer of Platt so far 
as America is concerned, tells us in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“Sex-love is the only religion, posterity the 
only immortality, chastity the only morality. Life 
is not for happiness but duty, the duty of be- 
getting babes. Come virgin to the sacrament of 
begetting, even as you demand virginity of your 
mate. Love one and only one; hazard your ail 
on the single throw. If you fail, there is always 
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death. If she is unfaithful, kill her-or yourself, 
as you choose, but if you are a man you will 
do one. A second marriage, or another love, 
is unthinkable, abominable. Embraces are for 
children only, and the wild stallion must not out- 
class man in madness of passion. Jealousy is 
the proof of love; if you have a rival and she 
loves him, be good to him for her sake; but if 
she does not favor him you may tear his heart 
out. If a man reveals disrespect of a woman, 
beat him with blows. If the child you have 
chastely begotten prove unchaste, kill him and 
yourself.” 


Mr. Lloyd, tho “altogether against him on 
many points,” regards William Platt as a man 
of genius. “It is hard to do justice,” he says, 
“to this lava-lipped volcano among men. In- 
consistent, ilogical, a devotee of passion, 
riveted in prejudice, a Berserker in rage, a 
fanatic, almost a monomaniac—all this is true; 
yet if you stop here you do grave wrong to 
one of the noblest natures revealed in litera- 
* true, a man whose warm heart beats in every 
sentence, who has not a page that does not 
make you love him.” Mr. Lloyd writes fur- 
ther (in The Conservator, Philadelphia) : 


“The world of the present does not know him 
at all or gapes at him with amazement or de- 
rision. Do not blame the world. The fault is 
at least one-half his. 

“We hear much of ‘a saving sense of humor,’ 
but more than one man has been saved, as an 
artist, by his having no sense of humor. What 
could Whitman have accomplished had he keen- 
ly realized how funny his work would appear to 
the little laughers of his time? But William 
Platt is a man whose ‘barbaric yawp’ would have 
made even Walt Whitman stare. I dare say 
that here, for the first time in the whole history 
of art, is a man who uses grotesquerie, not in 
the service of humor but of the most solemn 
sincerity. 

“Those who would understand this man there- 
fore must look at his work, as every true critic 
should look at all work, from its maker’s view- 
point; must know that his muse is always tragic, 
that he views all things through a glamor of 
blood and tears, and is utterly unconscious of 
what to the vulgar and the elegant appear his 
ridiculous exaggerations. He is one of those 
whom the gods make mad, not to destroy but 
exalt, that they may emphasize neglected things 
in an unforgettable way.” 


It is time that William Platt be allowed to 
speak for himself, so that readers may come 
to their own conclusion in regard to writing 
about which so many varying opinions have 
been expressed. Here is a characteristic and 
gruesome pen-picture, from “Women, Love 
and Life.” It is entitled “Flame”: 


“The lover, tired with enfevered tossing and 
wild mental snatches at recalling his sweetheart’s 
face, jumped out of bed and struck a match to 
look at her photograph. 

“A candle lay handy—he could have lit it, but 
he did not. He knew that those joys are suprem- 
est that are paid for—he would not make the 
sight of his love’s portrait cheap to his eyes— 
he knew that ecstacy was never grandly complete 
till pain put in its word of strength—so he held 
those matches downward in his hand, ahd let 
the flame scorch his fingers with its breath, yea 
and bite it with its teeth too—then he dropped 
that match and lit the next. 

“With each succeeding one his finger-tips grew 
sorer and more sensitive—what matter! for with 
greater pain came greater rapture. 

“See him standing there, his left hand searing, 
his right clutching the. picture, his eyes poring 
over the eyes and face and breast of the girl 
as they stood something supernaturally tender 
and beautiful, those features there in the room 
and at night, in that trembling terrible vague 
luminosity—and his whole being was troubled, 
but oh how happily troubled, and his lips went 
dry and his body stiff with a new and strange 
and exquisite mixture of awe and desire—till the 
finish of his match box rudely broke up the quaint 
orgy and sent him shaking to bed; with a left hand 
throbbing with an ache that would mean such 
happiness to him for the next days—so long as 
the bite of his teeth could give that ache a re- 
vived edge!” 


A second bit of narrative, from the same 
book, is entitled “Anarchy”: 


“I was walking in the West-End of London 
when I heard an Anarchist Outrage shouted in 
the streets—Horrible, no doubt, that man should 
take the lives of men—that some poor wretch 
born in the slums without a chance in life should 
so far forget his duty to the society that owed 
no duty to him as to venture to molest the more 
favored ones who would have been so much bet- 
ter pleased to forget kim! Still, terrible that 
man should take the life of man, be things as 


they may! Tho starving men be ever dangerous . 


men, still, my jingo tories, it is horrible that 
men should take the lives of men. 

“But looking up as I passed I saw in the streets 
around me, to right and to left, harlots, every- 
where harlots—and I thought as I passed on— 
Ilere come the men of wealth and power and 
chance in life—and lie in the arms of these 
harlots. The noble things of the world are open 
to them—they come here. ‘A power is given them 
that by mating their bodies with bodies of women 
they build a new generation from their blood and 
sap—they squander that power, here. If ever 
anything was sacred to a man it should be that 
—these harlots have the disposing of it—and the 
whole world of men and women, corrupted at 
their very source of being, blushing the shame 
of the beasthood of it! 
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“My poor Anarchist exploder murderer wait- 
ing the grip of extinction, what have these to say 
against you, these men who befoul the very grip 
of generation, who kill before the birth? 

“Destroy—what matters it? Destroy all! What 
matters it? 

“I am sick of the filthiness of men. 

“Anarchy? No Government?—it is Anarchy 
and no Government that rules today—there is 
no government where men cannot govern them- 
selves; and where they can govern themselves, 
no need of government.” 


A third selection, from “Do We Live, Do 
We Love?” carries simply the title “Naked- 
ness”: 


“A real artist, pure to the entrails, painter, 
and painter of nudes, ached with a great regret 
because never were the models that sat to him 
pure women. Those he wanted, dreamed of, 
should for the very love of art lay their wealth 
of shape and line before the artist-eye. So he put 
a notice on his walls running thus: ‘The painter 
wants nudes to paint from—not models, but wo- 
men who love art. Only thus, in pure unmarled 
enthusiasm, will he be able to attain the ideal 
he seeks.’ Many laughed; none came; the paint- 
er sat and dreamed, waiting. 

“Then at last the most handsome of the world’s 
women passed, paused, entered. Calm was his 
greeting, but deep, pure, the fiery eye that scanned 
her—scanned her as no other man had scanned 
her. Then unscathed she left fhe house, while 
she left him at his work. But at the door she 
cried out aloud: 

“*Wheresoever I have walked on the earth im- 
pure men have assailed me with beast-looks, 
beast-words, beast-thoughts, and beast-attempts. 
Only from that artist to whom my whole naked 
body was displayed did I ever yet meet with 
perfect reverence and whole-souled purity.’” 


A fourth sketch is of a man who loved abso- 
lutely unselfishly—so unselfishly that he en- 
couraged the..woman of his. heart to marry 
another man because she desired it. A fifth 
story tells of one who cut out his eyes with a 
pen-knife, rather than witness his wife’s in- 
fidelity. All these but lead to William Platt’s 
great apostrophe to womanhood: 


“As we all are doomed to die, true survival 
is only attained when a woman consents to per- 
petuate us—O woman, builder of the coming man, 
in your hands lies the decision of who is to sur- 
vive; for you to settle, O puissant fertile woman, 
whether you will join yourselves to the cold 
flanks of mere calculation, to the fcetid thighs 
of miserable lust; for you to say if enlightened 
selfishness is to shine enthroned on your hus- 
band’s forehead and on your son’s; if in the fu- 
ture race the love of gold outweigh the love of 
honor. . . . 


AND ART 


WILLIAM PLATT 


“Tt is hard to do justice,” says J. William Lloyd, “to 
this lava-lipped volcano among men. _ Inconsistent, illog- 
ical, a devotee of passion, riveted in prejudice, a Ber- 
serker-in rage . - yet one of the noblest natures 
revealed in literature.” " 


“To. cry out to you, O women, from a world 
that is’ too silent to you, from a world that lies 
to its young girls upon the point of their highest 
privileges, deepest duties (a world I cannot un 
derstand the dull unbeliet of); to pass aside this 
world’s miserable procedure and to cry out to 
you, O women, a message of your power and 
pride and responsibility ; advising, nay command- 
ing if you will, how a generation shall be built 
that shall be rugged and male, turbulent, tough, 
and large, and capable of grandeurs—that will 
have honor and courage in it, and a heart (by a 
grand old turn of language the word heart sig- 
nifies both courage and tenderness and pity—for 
the three are one—the trinity of grand natures, 
the trinity that women must eternalize, lest 
trickery and selfishness contrive to out-survive 
it); a male race, and one that, when its women 
are ill (marriage is an invitation of sweet illness 
to women) will ever wear a tender look in manly 
eyes-—(the test of a man is still as it ever was, 
his treatment of women) ; a race on whom birth- 
pangs will not be wasted, a race at last of real 
men and women inhabiting the earth! To cry 
out all my soul to you, O women, in one cry 
towards this large ideal, has been the aim and 
glory of my book—was the time but thrown 
away?” 
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A BRILLIANT EXPONENT OF HUNGARY’S ART 


FUNCTION described as “a little 

more imperialistic than anything of 

its kind heretofore in New York” sig- 

nalized the recent opening of an ex- 
hibition of the paintings of Louis Mark in the 
National Arts Club. Mr. Mark had traveled all 
the way from Budapest to be present. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government was represent- 
ed by its American ambassador, Baron von 
Hengervar. Many distinguished visitors at- 
tended. 

Mr. Mark, tho practically unknown in this 
country, is regarded in Europe as an artist of 
uncommon gifts. He has painted people high 
in the literary and social world, as well as 
eminent members of the foreign courts. One 
of the reasons for his visit to America at this 
time is a commission from his government to 
paint the portrait of Robert E. Peary, the dis- 
coverer of the North Pole. In Paris, Berlin, 


Vienna, Munich, Cologne and Dresden, ex- 
hibitions of his pictures have drawn encomiums 
of praise from the critics and the general pub- 
lic. Several of his canvases have been pur- 
chased by the Hungarian Government for its 
National Gallery; some have been bought by 


the German Emperor, who was much im- 


pressed by the Berlin exhibition; some are in 
the possession of the Austrian royal family. 

This favored painter is only forty years old. 
He was born in Budapest; received a degree at 
the University of that city; and served a 
military term. In 1886 he went to Munich, 
where he studied under Holossy and Herterich. 
Then he journeyed to Paris and worked under 
Bouguereau and Fleury. “His training,” Mr. 
J. Nilsen Laurvik observes in a prefatory note 
to the New York catalog of his paintings, 
“judging by his teachers, was rather eclectic 
—Holossy and Herterich, then Bouguereau and 
Fleury. Usually artists begin with Bouguereau 
and with age and experience are attracted to 
the freer, more vital view of nature of Her- 
terich. On the other hand, the rather formal 
classicism of Fleury and the saccharine quality 
of Bouguereau may have toned down the im- 
petuosity, the very exaggerations, of Her- 
terich’s teaching and example.” Mr. Laurvik 
continues: 


“When the great wave of modernism, of ‘plein 
air, the painting of out of doors, spread into 
Germany from France, it was Max Liebermann 
who became the apostle of German youth. Lieb- 
ermann had worked with Manet, purchased a 





A MODERN SAINT ANTHONY 
This painting of Louis Mark’s, ‘The Barricade,” tells a story of youth impeded by temptation, as it presses on to the 


Elysian fields of achievement. 


In Europe the picture has created a sensation. 
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“JEWELS” 


Regarded as one of the happiest and most characteristic examples of the Louis Mark collection now being exhibited 
in New York, This painting belongs to the Hungarian National Museum of Art. 
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“IN THE PARK” 
(By Louis Mark) 

“The predominating impression one receives from his 
work,” says J. Nilsen Laurvik, “is that he is essentially 
a painter, reveling in lovely color, in strong contrasts, in 
vibrant harmonies,” 


number of his canvases, and with precept and his 
own work familiarized Germans so long under the 


thraldom of Overbeck, of Julius Schnorr, of 
Certnelius, with the modern Impressionists’ move- 
ment. Liebermann at once became a power and 
a tremendous influence over the Rhine, and any 
attempt to deal with the art conditions and the 
art movement of Germany and Austria of today 
ifrust take Liebermann’s influence into account. 
There was one other influence nascent at the 
same period—that of Whistler—but whether it is 
racial, temperamental, or geographical, Whistler’s 
itfffuence in Teuton or Slavic Europe has so far 
been nil. The reconstruction of political Europe 
after 1870, the strong growth of the intense na- 
tional consciousness probably foutid_greater echo 
and inspiration in the example and influence of 
Manet and Monet than in*the refined evocations 
of Whistler; and, in the present schools of paint- 
ing in Germany and Austro-Hungary, and above 
all in Russia, there is an exuberance of youth, 
a joy of living, that often borders on the brutal. 
Indeed, the various secessionist exhibitions of 
Vienna, Munich and Berlin, notably the Vienna 
Hagenbund, contain work wherein Impression- 
ism has seemingly gone mad. 


“Louis Mark probably would not be the bril- 
liant exponent of Hungary’s art if he had avoided 
the contact of those two antagonistic influences, 
that of Manet and that of Bouguereau. As a 
result his portraits are composed with a view to 
beautiful line, large masses held in check by 
counter influences of virile and beautiful color. 
His individuality has risen superior to the pit- 
falls of superficially clever brush work, and his 
color is ever chosen, is always manipulated with 
distinction, but most remarkable for the sense 
of atmosphere. 

“In these interiors he combines a decorative 
element. with a suavity of line, a freedom and 
flow of color that is most interesting. Perhaps 
only the exuberance of the Magyar temperament 
could have evoked these harmonies, for there is 
yet something untamed, something unrestrained, 
which even Bouguereau and Fleury could not in- 
timidate. 

“Mr. Mark is classed with the strong portrait 
painters in his country. This is not the place to 
define portrait painting. Someone has said: 
‘There are portraits, there are portraits that 
are also pictures, and there are pictures that are 
portraits.’ Mr. Mark eschews the superficialitics 
of costume—of fashion, he synthetises, but less 
as a psychologist than as a painter. In fact the 
predominating impression one receives from his 
work is that he is essentially a painter, reveling 
in lovely color, in strong contrasts, in vibrant 
harmonies, and nowhere is this seen to better 
advantage than in his interiors, where the ar- 
rangement of a bouquet of flowers or the plac- 
ing of a vase show that he does not consider 
these objects as accessories, but was glad to 
utilize their form and their color for their own 
sake.” 


Louis Mark’s paintings have awakened deep 
interest in this country, but their reception by 
American art-critics is.not very enthusiastic. 
The prophecy that Mark’s work would create 
the sort of ‘sensation evoked by Sorolla’s pic- 
tures last winter, has not been fulfilled. One 
critic, Arthur Hoeber, of The Globe, feels that 
Mark has been overestimated. “The man is 
fairly clever,” is all he will concede. To 
quote verbatim: 


“Mainly the artist has occupied himself with 
the representation of young women rendering 
them much after the technical manner of many 
of the modern Germans whose acquaintance New 
York made at the German display at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art last season. The man is 
fairly clever, and there are certain passages in 
three or four of the canvases where he secures 
tolerable results, tho his taste in many of the ar- 
rangements is most questionable. Two figures 
of women, ‘In the Studio,’ depict one fashionably 
gowned in a full evening dress of white satin, 
while beside her is another woman quite nude. 
There is no significance to it, no allegory to 
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puzzle the brain, for the artist has simply chosen 
thus to arrange them. Either figure would be 
better unaccompanied by the other, for the 
strange propinquity is only confusing. The 
dressed female is rather sumptuously rendered 
ind painted with no little authority, while the 
nude sister is herself well modelled, but the com- 
bination is suggestive of a sort of brutal defiance 
of the laws of artistic propriety at least, which 
serves no particular purpose save as the man 
might say, ‘See what I dare do!’ 

“There are other pictures here of young women 
in evening skirts, disclosing a wealth of neck 
and bust, so obviously arranged as to be in the 
end annoying, where waists have fallen away for 
no particular reason, and but too frequently a 
set smile spreads over the countenance. Such is 
the ‘Crinoline,’ and there is not even the excuse 
of attractive diabolerie to justify the performance. 
Both ‘The Smiling Girl’ and ‘Rosette’ are com- 
monplace and dangerously approach the line of 
the vulgar both in conception and execution.” 


Mr. Royal Cortissoz, of The Tribune, aiso 
sounds a negative note. “Louis Mark,” he 
says, “is a respectable craftsman. He con- 
structs a figure with knowledge and adroitness. 
But that there is anything specially charming 
or distinguished about his work is a proposi- 
tion to which it is extremely difficult to sub- 
scribe.” Mr. Cortissoz adds: 


“Evidently his favorite motive is a bare shoul- 
dered and comely young woman, posing with 
more or less piquancy of attitude, indoors or 
out, and making effective play with her pretty 
shawls and dresses. What is required for the 
interesting treatment of such a subject? Is it 
not lightness of touch, freshness and purity of 
color, delicacy in the handling of flesh tints, a 
gift for textures, and, above all, a witty sense of 
frou-frou? With the best will in the world to 
appraise Mr. Mark’s pictures with sympathy, we 
are constrained to note that he discloses none 
of these resources. 

“His flesh painting is dull and even a little 
muddy. There is nothing whatever about it 
suggestive of the luminosity and depth belong- 
ing to the nude. His tone here, and, for that 
matter, throughout his work, lacks subtlety and 
transparency; in a word, it lacks quality, and, 
to fill up our cup of disappointment, his style is 
heavy handed. His is good work so far as it goes, 
good journeyman’s work.” 


The Post, however, finds these pictures 
“highly interesting,” despite shortcomings. It 
says: 

“Mr. Mark may have succeeded in lifting the 
art of his country out of the direct influence of 
old Munich, but he has not quite managed to 
throw off himself the gray tone which belonged 
to that school. His impression has nothing to 
do with that of Monet and his followers; their 


ART 


A MIRACLE OF TECHNIQUE 


This picture by Louis Mark elicits from The Evening 
Post the comment: “As a piece of painting and for ex- 
cellence in draughtsmanship, the bare back of the woman 
in ‘The Toilette’ surpasses all the nudes or semi-nudes 
in the exhibition.” 


theories of light and color do not appear to oc- 
cupy his attention, nor does he go to such ex- 
tremes in draughtsmanship as does Matisse. His 
revolutionary action is confined to upsetting the 
teachings of the academies so far as drawing and 
too often composition are concerned. He is not 
a great colorist, and his paint lacks luminosity. 
But his pictures are highly interesting. 

“Only a few of those exhibited are portraits. 
The most striking picture in the collection, and 
with more color in it than the majority, is called 
Lady with Flowers. It is a full-length portrait of 
an auburn-haired actress, past her first youth, 
which recalls one of Rubens’s coarsely built wo- 
men, but has none of the Flemish master’s bril- 
liant flesh tones. It is a solid painting of a solid 
woman in a white satin dress of much fulness, 
from whose bare shoulders hangs a blue scarf 
embroidered with red flowers, repeating the color 
of the bouquet in her hand. There is no esthetic 
realism, and cannot fail to command attention. 
More pleasing, if less powerful, is a smaller por- 
trait of the same Woman Preparing for a Walk, 
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LOUIS MARK 


The visiting Hungarian painter who has been honored 
by European governments, and who comes to this country 
to make a portrait of Peary. 


the background of which is ‘Summer,’ another 
of Mr. Mark’s paintings, that hangs next to it 
in the gallery. In this picture of summer, and 
in ‘Harmony in Green,’ where the sunlight strikes 
the parasol of a red haired young woman, the artist 
has tried his hand at out-of-door painting, and 
in the latter with good effect. As a piece of 
painting and for excellence in draughtsmanship, 
the bare back of the woman in ‘The Toilette’ 
surpasses all the nudes or semi-nudes in the ex- 
hibition, but here again the flesh tones are too 
gray. 

“For some reason or other Mr. Mark has 
painted a great many of his subjects in crinolines, 
one young woman having one under a white 
dress, while she wears an old fashioned blue 
bonnet, with long, blue strings. There is much 
charm about this picture, but too many crinolines 
are apt to pall, especially where there seems to be 
no particular object in dragging them in. 

“How skilful Mr. Mark is in painting still life 
is shown in ‘Before the Five O’Clock Tea,’ in 
which glass, for it appears that in Hungary, as 
in Russia, tea is drunk in glasses, plays a large 
part. The figure of the young woman carrying 
a tray—she appears in several of the pictures— 
has much more beauty than the artist generally 
allows to his subjects. There is plenty of air, 
too, in this interior. The large canvas of ‘The 
Barricade’-—a young man standing up struggling 


to get into the world beyond through a barricade 
of kneeling women—is rather commonplace, but 
is said to have created much discussion in the 
European capitals where it was exhibited.” 


The Times sees in the works of Mark strik- 
ing defects and striking merits. “They are 
full,” it remarks, “of big forms and lusty 
colors, of hot backgrounds and bold, often 
disagreeable, contrasts.” It goes on to com- 
ment : 


“The painter has certain mannerisms. He likes, 
apparently, to distort a handsome face with an 
ugly grin, and he paints satin gowns continually 
slipping down from the shoulder. When he in- 
dulges in symbolism it is of the obvious kind, 
and, fortunately, there is not much of it. His 
big picture ‘The Barricade,’ ineffective as a com- 
position, shows a young man looking toward hap- 
py fields, but impeded in his effort to reach them 
by various temptations in human form—a modern 
St. Anthony, or possibly an unfortunate artist 
striving for achievement and held back by the 
cruel hands of réclame and premature popularity.” 


In the best examples of Mr. Mark’s work 
there is florid beauty and vitality, Hungarian 
fervor, and not a little intellectuality. 


“The portrait of a woman with flowers is a 
brilliant piece of work. The whites in the gown 
and in the flesh tones are luminous, and the strong 
notes of color in the scarf and bouquet are well 
managed and make a vigorous harmony. Even 
the reddish-brown background in this picture is 
powerless to rob the color arrangement of dis- 
tinction, but in a number of other pictures the 
prominence of this hateful color brings disas- 
ter to schemes otherwise well conceived. Several 
of the motives, trite to the art student, are of 
a kind that call for a technical triumph of the 
highest order to excuse their use in art, and we 
do not feel the triumph.” 


Hungarian art as it has come forward these 
later years, The Times concludes, has been 
conspicuous for an element of energy which 
in art is the best of servants and the worst of 


masters. “Mr. Mark has an ample allowance 
of this quality, and shows signs that he is get- 
ting it under control, but we are much mis- 
taken if he has arrived at his apogee of 
achievement. We look for a more considered 
craftsmanship to support a talent not yet suf- 
ficiently disciplined to run without the bridle. 
In the meantime, it is interesting for Ameri- 
cans to see within their own gates the kind of 
works that figure in European exhibitions and 
to trace the movement of a wave of rather 
stormy protest against old ideas that is sweep- 
ing over the European studios.” 
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“THE SUPREME ACHIEVEMENT OF VICTOR 


HUGO’S 


HE greatest thing that Victor Hugo 

ever did, according to Francis Gribble, 

an English commentator, was not to 

write “Les Misérables,’ nor to over- 
whelm the world with his Olympian fecundity 
of poetry and rhetoric. It was to fasten upon 
humanity “the Hugo legend.” By this phrase 
Mr. Gribble means that curious mingling of 
romance, of misrepresentation, of idealization, 
that has come down to us as Victor Hugo. 
The real personality of the man, the actual 
facts of his life, Mr. Gribble would have us 
believe, were something very different from 
what is generally accepted. 

For many years the question has been de- 
bated whether Victor Hugo was a great man 
or a great windbag. “Perhaps,” Mr. Gribble 
suggests, “he was both; and perhaps admirers 
and detractors may meet on common ground 
in admitting that his most sublime achieve- 
ment was the construction of the Hugo 


legend; the legend of himself as not only the 
central pillar and head corner-stone of the 
Romantic Movement, but also as a uniquely 
sympathetic personality—‘Victor 


in drama, 
Victor in romance.’ ” 

At the time when Hugo was living in 
Guernsey, “simultaneously maintaining two 
establishments and a high moral tone,” he in- 
duced his wife to write his life while he was 
diverting himself in the society of Juliette 
Drouet. The resulting volume is “Victor 
Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie.” It is 
crammed, from beginning to end, Mr. Gribble 
declares, with vainglorious statements fla- 
grantly at variance with fact. Madame Hugo 
knew as well as her husband that his boasts 
were the figments of his imagination. Yet 
she wrote them out with obedient docility, “in 
the flowery language of the advertisement of 
a patent medicine,” and the world accepted 
them as if they had been revelations from on 
high. “One feels constrained to begin,” Mr. 
Gribble remarks, “by firing a salute to a 
legend so triumphantly accredited, even if 
truth requires one to proceed to the invidious 
task of pulling it to pieces. If Victor Hugo 
was a liar, at least he lied sublimely.” 

Hugo’s first lies, it seems, relate to his 
family history. Noble ancestors, he felt, were 
essential to his sublimity; and as he had none, 
he invented some, giving out that he was a 
scion of the house of the Hugos of Lorraine, 
and a great-grandson of Charles-Hyacinthe 
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Hugo, “chevalier, conseiller-maitre en la cham- 
bre des Comptes de Lorraine.” “It is not true,” 
Mr. Gribble asserts; “all the descendants of 
Charles-Hyacinthe Hugo, chevalier, etc., have 
been traced, and Victor Hugo is not included 
in their number. Victor Hugo’s descendants 
have been traced, and there is no chevalier to 
be found among them. His father was an of- 
ficer who had risen from the ranks; his grand- 
father was a carpenter; his great-grandfather 
and his great-great-grandfather were peasants. 
Of the women whom they married, the most 
distinguished was a nursery governess. Among 
the collaterals we find a corn-factor, a baker, 
a barber, and three dressmakers—useful and 
even honorable members of the commun- 
ity, but not either aristocratic or romantic.” 
In the same spirit, Victor Hugo said of 
his mother that as “a poor girl of fifteen” 
she “fled to the bocage and became a brigand 
(that is, a Vendean insurrectionist), like 
Madame de Bonchamps and Madame de la 
Rochejacquelein.” It is a romantic story, but 
there is not a word of truth in it. “Sophie 
Trébuchet,” Mr. Gribble tells us, “remained 
in Nantes from the beginning to the end of 
the Vendean revolt.” Mr. Gribble disposes 
similarly of stories of Victor Hugo’s pre- 
cocity and, in particular, of the story that 
Chateaubriand, in the poet’s early days, sa- 
luted him as “enfant sublime,” amazed by the 
dazzling splendor of his “Ode on the Death 
of the Duc de Berri.” It was the sort of 
thing that Chateaubriand ought to have said, 
but, as a matter of fact, he denied ever hav- 
ing used the words. Hugo invented them, 
as he had invented his ancestors, for his own 
greater glory. 

Those were the days when Hugo sold 
fifteen hundred copies of “Han d’Islande,” 
and led the world to suppose that he had sold 
twelve thousand. Those were the days when 
he tried to shift the responsibility for an un- 
successful play at the Odéon on to the shoulders 
of his brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, a lad of 
eighteen, whom he falsely represented as the 
author. Those, finally, were the days of 
Charles Nodier’s salon at the Arsenal, where 
Victor Hugo used to recite his poems. The 
ceremony is vividly described in Madame 
Ancelot’s “Souvenirs of the Salons of Paris”: 

“When he ceased, there was silence for several 


seconds. Then one of the company stepped for- 
ward with visible emotion, and, lifting his eyes 
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THE NEW RODIN STATUE OF 


VICTOR HUGO 


Victor Hugo, chief of the French Romantics, is immortalized by Rodin, greatest of living sculptors, in a monument 
lately erected in the garden of the Palais Royal, Paris. 


to heaven, took the poet by the hand. The group 
listened, and then a single word was heard, to 
the great amazement of the uninitiated, and 
echoed in every corner of the room. 

“*A cathedral!’ 

“Then the speaker returned to his place, and 
another arose and exclaimed: 

“*An ogive!’ 

“Whereupon a third looked carefully round 
the room, and hazarded: 

“*A Pyramid of Egypt!’ 

“And then the assembly applauded, and once 
more relapsed into silent reflection; but the 
silence was only the prelude to an explosion of 
voices, repeating in chorus the sacramental words 
which each of the speakers had already uttered 
separately.” 


A pendant to this striking picture may be 
found in the “Souvenirs sur Turgueneff”: 


“One evening, Hugo’s admirers, assembled in 
his drawing-room, were vieing with one another 
in the eulogy of his genius; and the idea was 
thrown out, among others, that the street in which 
he lived ought to bear his name. 

“Some one suggested that the street was too 
small to be worthy of so great a poet, and that 
the honor of bearing his name ought to be as- 
signed to some more important thorofare. 

“Then they proceeded to enumerate the most 
popular quarters of Paris, in an ascending scale, 
until one man exclaimed with enthusiasm that it 
would be an honor for the City of Paris itself 
to be renamed after the man of genius. 

“Hugo, leaning against the mantel-piece, lis- 


tened complacently to his flatterers outbidding 
each other. Then, with the air of one engaged 
in deep thought, he turned to the young man, 
and said to him in his grand style: 

“*Fven that will come, my friend. Even that 
will come.’ ” 


Such was the cénacle in which Victor Hugo 
used to sit like a king upon a throne, and such 
was the man. One can see that for such a 
man to construct’ a legend about himself 
would not be difficult. He was saturated in 
romanticism. He knew even how to make 
the ridiculous appear sublime. He did so in 
the remarkable story of his relations with 
Mademoiselle Juliette Drouet, a lady whose 
name will always be associated with his. This 
“affair” was in danger more than once, of de- 
generating into a mere vulgar liaison. Many 
of its details were sordid; it had its critical 
moments. But Victor Hugo somehow contrived 
that Alfred Asseline should preserve the story 
for posterity in the following classic guise: 


“In the present state of our morality, it is ad- 
mitted that men of superior genius are privileged 
to impose upon the society which they charm and 
adorn a friend—the friend—the woman whom it 
has pleased them to select as the veiled witness 
of their labors: one who, whether the legitimate 
wife or not, remains in the background, the dis- 
creet confidante of the man of genius at the hour 
at which the flame of his brilliancy is kindled. 

“She is no vulgar Egeria. She is the Muse; 
the poet’s very soul, which it is our privilege to 
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behold, to admire, and to revere, in the expansive 
relations of friendship.” 


This, Mr. Gribble comments, is a glorifica- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s mistress, written by 
Madame Hugo’s first cousin. It is enveloped 
in the romantic haze so characteristic of the 
Hugo legend. The actual facts, Mr. Gribble 
goes on to narrate (in The Fortnightly Re- 
view) as follows: 


“Juliette Drouet was really Juliette Gauvain— 
the orphan daughter of a provincial tailor who 
had been adopted by a great-uncle in the Woods 
and Forests Service. Her guardian sent her to 
a convent school, intending her to take the veil; 
but as one of her ‘confessions’ was to the effect 
that she accused herself of having ‘looked and 
smiled at gentlemen,’ the Bishop decided that she 
lacked ‘vocation.’ ‘Anything,’ he said ‘is better 
than a nun who makes a scandal’; and so Juli- 
ette was sent home—tho she did not remain 
there very long. Presently—at the end of three 
years, during which her proceedings cannot be 
traced—she became model, and mistress, to 
Pradier, to whom she bore a daughter. Pradier 
abandoned her, and then she went on the stage. 

“Félix Harel, whom she had met in Pradier’s 
studio, gave her her first chance at Brussels. 
She returned to Paris with him, and was allotted 
minor parts at the Porte Saint-Martin; but it 
was not to her histrionic talents that she owed 
such success as she achieved. Contemporary 
critics said that she hardly knew how to walk 
across the stage, and compared the ‘artiste’ to 
a swan which might ‘pierce the clouds in its 
majestic flight,’ but could only waddle when it 
came to earth. She was, that is to say, in mod- 
ern parlance, rather a ‘show girl’ than an actress, 
but richly endowed with protectors because of 
her statuesque beauty. Alphonse Karr was one 
of the privileged; and she derived the greater 
part of her income from a Russian nobleman. 

“If she had little talent, however, she had pre- 
tensions and ambitions. She spoke, to those who 
would listen, of her ‘art,’ and sought a chance 
of ‘showing the public what she could do’; and, 
to that end, she called on Victor Hugo, and asked 
if she might have the part of Princess Negroni 
in his ‘Lucréce Borgia.’ The story, told by 
Paul Chenay, that she expressed her reverence 
for his genius by taking off his boots in public 
is more likely to be false than true; but the réle, 
by whatever insidious means obtained, was as- 
signed to her; and tho her performance provoked 
the comparison, just quoted, of her movements 
to those of a waddling swan, Victor Hugo was 
instantly conquered by her attractions.” 


At this time Hugo was thirty-one years old. 
He had been married eleven years, and, to 
all outward appearances, was happy in his 


marriage. Yet he initiated a dual establish- 
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ment which was to prove one of the most un- 
usual, as it was one of the most permanent, 
elements in his life. The second establish- 
ment was set up within a few steps of his 
home. Madame Hugo was cognizant of it. 
His mistress was celebrated in glowing stan- 
zas in the poet’s next volume of lyrics. The 
change in his life was obvious to all who knew 
him. As Mr. Gribble describes the situation: 


“The world agreed that, in the case of so 
great a man as Victor Hugo, no scandal was 
really scandalous. The family accepted the sit- 
uation, and the ‘unpayable’ Alfred Asseline wrote 
of Juliette as Victor Hugo’s ‘immortal Beatrice, 
the sceptre-bearer of his glory.’ 

“Not that the liaison was without its infideli- 
ties and stormy interludes. To his Muse, as to 
his wife, Victor Hugo could only be ‘faithful in 
his fashion’; and, as she was no meek and sub- 
missive woman, there were a good many per- 
turbing incidents. On more than one occasion 
she had to dismiss her maids lest they should 
become her rivals; but in the case, at any rate, 
of Blanche, her suspicions appear to have been 
justified. When already well over seventy years 
of age, Victor Hugo set up a third establishment 
for Blanche cn the Quai de la Tournelle, and 
visited her there with assiduity, tho he after- 
wards repented, and bought her a shop, and was 
blackmailed by the husband whom she had mar- 
ried out of pique and disappointment. 

“The stories are trivial, and, in the biography 
of an ordinary man, might be ignored; but the 
reason for telling them in Hugo’s case is obvious. 
They are inconsistent with sublimity; and yet 
Victor Hugo contrived, in spite of them, to assert 
himself as sublime. Madame Hugo was gentle 
and forgave. . Juliette was violent, but for- 
gave—forgiveness was essential to the process 
of her transfiguration from show girl to Muse— 
her gradual rise from notoriety to glory.” 


The most amazing part of this amazing 
story belongs to the period of Victor Hugo's 
exile in the island of Guernsey, the period 
during which he wrote “Les Misérables,” “Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer,” and several other 
of his most famous works. To quote Mr. 
Gribble’s account: 


“Juliette was of the party; and she enjoyed 
a position which is probably unique in the an- 
nals of the amours of men of letters. Her 
status in Paris, tho assured, had been equivocal. 
If there had been no actual secrecy about her 
relations with her poet, at least there had been 
some thin pretence of secrecy. Tho everybody 
knew, nobody was supposed to know. Even 
Madame Hugo could at least pretend to the world 
that she knew nothing for certain. There was 
no intercourse between the two establishments, 
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The husband affected to deceive; the wife to 
be imposed upon by the deception. 

“At Guernsey, however, all that was quickly 
changed. It was impossible to mystify the world 
in a small provincial town, and Victor Hugo did 
not attempt to do so. His réle was rather to 
assert himself, claiming that men of genius had, 
like kings, the right to bestow their affections 
openly when they chose, without, on that ac- 
count, breaking up their homes, or considering 
that their neglect exposed their spouses to con- 
tumely. His relations with Juliette, in short, 
were like those of Louis XIV. with Madame de 
Montespan, and of Louis XV. with Madame de 
Pompadour; and he kept up appearances .even 
while he defied them. He lived, that is to say, in 
his own house, patriarchally, with his family 
about him; but he also took and furnished a 
second house, close by, for Juliette, and installed 
her in it, and visited her daily, and took all his 
friends and visitors to see her. Visitor after 
visitor has related how he passed from one house 
to the other and paid his respects to both ladies 
on the same day. 

“It is said that Madame Hugo did not mind. 
It is said that she realized that she was unworthy 
to be the wife of so great a man, and admitted 
that Juliette understood her husband better than 
she did. Very likely she was right about that; 
for tho the preferences of the human heart are 
inscrutable, it can seldom be out of sheer per- 
versity that a man prefers another woman to 
his wife. Juliette may have been a more in- 
genious flatterer than Madame Hugo—she may 
have had other charms which her very common- 
place letters do not reveal to us. Madame Hugo, 
on the other hand, may have been too domesti- 
cated to accompany genius in all its flights. All 
sorts of explanations are possible; but all that 
one can say for certain is that the impression 
which Madame Hugo makes upon one during 
the period is that of a woman crushed and cowed, 
accepting the inevitable because she feels herself 
too feeble to fight against it. 

“Tt was at that date, at all events, that she 
wrote out the authorized version of the Hugo 
legend: ‘Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de 
sa vie.” It is a ‘book without a heart,’ says M. 
Biré; and certainly it might be hard to find a 
panegyric more pathetic in the circumstances of 
its origin.” 


When Madame Hugo died in 1868, Victor 
Hugo took Juliette into his own house, tho 
they were never married. “If there were any 
murmurs of criticism,’ says Mr. Gribble, 
“they were drowned by the chorus of approv- 
al, or at least powerless against the general 
feeling that Victor Hugo was so great and 
good that whatever he did must necessarily 
be right because he did it. No one raked up 
the past. No one ventured to assert=at all 
events, in accents loud enough to be heard— 
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that the author of ‘L’art d’étre grand-pére’ 
had selected a queer companion for his grand- 
children in the person of a lady with such a 
record as Juliette’s. It was agreed, on the 
contrary, to revere him in the double char- 
acter of a model grandfather and a perfect 
lover: a Dante equally entitled to his Beatrice 
and to his respectable reputation.” Mr. Grib- 
ble concludes: 


“She predeceased him; and all his friends were 
at her funeral; and she had her necrology in 
the most prominent columns of the leading 
papers. 

“*The white-haired woman whom we have lost,’ 
wrote M. Jules Claretie in Le Temps, ‘will be 
inseparably associated in literary annals with the 
imperishable memory of Victor Hugo. There 
is a majestic dignity in the figure which she 
presents to us.’ 

“Truly the edifice of the Hugo legend was com- 
plete, and the cgping-stone had been placed upon 
it when those lines were written. One might end 
with them; but perhaps it is more fitting to end 
with Victor Hugo’s last entry in the ‘Livre 
de l’Anniversaire’ :— 

“ ‘Ves,’ we there read, ‘this book contains your 
life and mine. When I write in it, it seems to 
me that I am adding sanctity to our hours of 
love and eternity to our span of time. God sees 
us, and blesses us—I feel sure of that. One would 
say, in this glorious weather, that the sun wants 
to be of our party, and that a great festival 
in heaven above corresponds with our humble 
festival below. ‘I love you’—that is the great 
word. God said it at the creation, and it is 
echoed by all created hings. I love you, my 
angel whom I adore. Let us commence our fif- 
tieth year together with this divine saying: I 
love you,’ 

“They are eloquent words, and it is hard to 
believe that the heart did not speak in them. 
They would come fittingly as the climax of the 
most romantic story to be found in the annals 
of romance. As the climax of such a story as we 
have analyzed—but let us not insist. For the 
supreme achievement of Victor Hugo’s genius, 
after all, is this: that he did compel the world 
to accept him at his own valuation, and to agree, 
not only that whatever he did was right, but also 
that whatever he did was romantic. The ma- 
terials out of which he built his romance were 
very far from romantic—they were the materials 
which we have seen. If any other man had tried 
to begin a romantic career by taking over a 
friend’s cast-off mistress, one knows what the 
world would have said; but in Hugo’s case the 
world did not say it. He conquered opinion by 
the eloquence of his assertions and the magnifi- 
cence of his gestures, silenced objectors by knit- 
ting his Olympian brows, and, waving, as it were, 
a magician’s wand, triumphantly transformed the 
ridiculous into the sublime.” 
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EMERSON’S STRUGGLE 


66 VERY young man is prone to be 
kK misled by the suggestions of his own 
ill-founded ambition, which he mis- 
takes for the promptings of a secret 
Genius.” So Emerson wrote in his diary in 
1823, and the words grew directly out of his 
own experience. He described himself as 
“one youth among the multitudes of mankind, 
one grain of sand on the seashore,” and he 
felt himself unknown among his contempor- 
aries. He was awkward in social intercourse 
and baffled by the complexity of life. He did 
not see clearly what he wanted to do. 

All the fine arts attracted him. “If I read 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’” he said, “a 
thousand imperfect suggestions arise in my 
mind, to which could I give heed, I should be 
a novelist. When I chance to light on a 
verse of genuine poetry, it may be in a corner 
of a newspaper, a forcible sympathy awakens 
a legion of little goblins in the recesses of the 
soul, and if I had leisure to attend to the fine 
tiny rabble, I should straightaway become a 
poet. In my day dreams, I so often hunger 
and thirst to be a painter, beside all the spas- 
modic attachment I indulge to each of the 
sciences and each province of letters. They 
all in turn play the coquet with my imagina- 
tion, and it may be I shall die at the last a 
forlorn bachelor jilted of them all.” 

The professions attracted him, too, tho 
medicine made larger demands than he was 
willing to grant, and law necessitated “a per- 
sonal address, an impregnable confidence in 
one’s own powers, and a logical mode of 
thinking and speaking,” which he felt he did 
not possess. So he chose divinity, with the 
comment: “I inherit from my sire a formality 
of manner and speech, but I derive from him, 
or his patriotic parent, a passionate love 
for the strains of eloquence. I burn after 
‘aliquid immensum infinitumque’ which Cicero 
desired. What we ardently love we learn to 
imitate. My understanding venerates and my 
heart loves that cause which is dear to God 
and man—the laws of morals, the Revelations 
which sanction, and the blood of martyrs and 
triumphant suffering of the saints which seal 
them.” 

But Emerson, as all the world knows, was 
not a success as a clergyman, and perhaps 
the greatest value in his youthful “Journals,”* 


*Journats or RatpH Watpo Emerson. With Annota- 
tions. Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes, 1820-1832. In Two Volumes, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


TO EXPRESS HIMSELF 


lately published for the first time, may be 
found in the light they throw on his strug- 
gles toward clarity of thought and feeling, 
and his final adoption of the career of poet 
and philosopher. At first his clerical environ- 
ment and ingrained Puritanism dominated 
his nature. Later his intellectual horizon wid- 
ened. Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, Montaigne, 
Carlyle, influenced him deeply. He came to 
see that truth is many-sided. “The surveyor,” 
he reflected, “goeth about taking positions to 
serve as the points of his angles, and thereby 
afterwards he finds the place of the mountain. 
The philosopher in like manner selects points 
whence he can look on his subject from dif- 
ferent sides, and by means of many approxi- 
mate results he at last obtains an accurate 
expression of the truth.” 

The ideas which were afterward to be am- 
plified in Emerson’s published writings are all 
germinal in these early records. “We live 
among eggs, embryos and seminal principles,” 
he observed, but he could not see, as we now 
see, how exactly his remark applied to his 
own development. Again and again appear 
the embryonic conceptions on which his es- 
says are founded. Here, for instance, is a 
characteristic expression: 


“Knowledge is a good; but it must be ac- 
quired in different ways, and there is no single 
way which combines the advantages of all the 
others. The advantages which one man enjoys 
by access to unusual sources of improvement do, 
by some necessity, deprive him of admittance 
to other sources equally rare and rich. Is he 
opulent, and commands the privileges of libra- 
ries and schools?—he wants that vigor and eager- 
ness to use them which Necessity gives. Is he 
a traveler and borne by the winds to every for- 
eign clime, and does he transact affairs amidst 
the famous ruins of each continent?—then his 
taste has been uncultivated and he views them 
all with indifference. Has he wit and industry 
sufficient to grasp all knowledge?—poverty shuts 
up with iron bars every avenue to him.” 


It requires no keen insight to recognize in 
this the root-principle of the essay on “Com- 
pensation,” and in like manner the other foun- 
dations of Emerson’s philosophy may be dis- 
tinguished. In frequent annotations, in letters 
to his aunt, Miss Mary Moody Emerson, a 
strange woman, “poor, remote, only self- 
educated, hungry for knowledge, extraordin- 
arily well-read, exalted in her religious 
thought,” he pursues, with untiring intensity, 
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the thoughts that haunt and obsess him. 
There is much talk here of literature, of art, 
of science, but the problems of ethics and 
philosophy interest him most of all. 

The simplest facts, he declares, are the 
most awful. “Is it not the noblest fact with 
which we are acquainted that we are capable 
of being addressed on moral grounds? This 
fact is so close to the first fact of our being, 
that, like the circulation of the blood, or the 
gravity of bodies, it passes along unnoticed 
from the circumstance of its omnipresence.” 
The thought is enlarged: 


“The divine origin of the moral law is fully 
shown by its superiority to all the other prin- 
ciples of our nature. It seems to be more 
essential to our constitution than any other feel- 
ing whatever. It dwells so deeply in the human 
nature that we feel it to be implied in con- 
sciousness. Other faculties fail—Memory sleeps; 
Judgment is impaired or ruined; Imagination 
droops,—but the moral sense abides there still. 
In our very dreams, it wakes and judges amid 
the Chaos of the rest. The depth of its founda- 
tions in the heart, and the subtlety of its nature 
in eluding investigation into its causes and char- 
acter, distinguish it eminently above other prin- 
ciples. If you compare it, for example, with the 
phenomena of taste, which also appears to be 
universal, we shall relatively discern a consider- 
able distinction withdrawing from the one its 
transient resemblance. The judgment which de- 
termines a circle to be more beautiful than a 
square, or a rose to be fairer than a clod, is not 
founded upon aught existing in the mind inde- 
pendent of the senses, but is manifestly derived 
from the humble sources of the material world. 
It is nothing but a power to decide upon the 
pleasure of sense. If this be not the limit of the 
province of taste, if it ever rise to the judgment 
of questions which seem to involve moral beauty, 
it is only where it begins to blend with the moral 
sense and becomes ennobled by its connection. 
But that sovereign sense whereof we speak leaves 
the material world and its subordinate knowledge 
to subordinate faculties, and marshals before its 
divine tribunal the motives of action, the secrets 
of character and the interests of the universe.” 


He goes even farther in stating: 


“Your opinions upon all other topics, and your 
feelings with regard to this world, in childhood, 
youth, and age, perpetually change. Your per- 
ceptions of right and wrong never change. You 
can dismiss the world from your mind, and al- 
most abolish in your imagination the dominion 
of sense; but you can never bury in your breast 
the sense of offended Justice.” 


It is easy to find in such passages as these 
the over-statements of a youthful heart aflame 


with moral passion. Emerson himself modi- 
fied them. This ardent philosopher who could 
make, in his early days, so sweeping an asser- 
tion as “Your perceptions of right and wrong 
never change,” was compelled to admit later: 
“There is no virtue which is final; all are 
initial.” 

Another dogmatic statement appears under 
the date, July 28, 1826. It is a definition of 
happiness, and while it does not cover the 
whole ground it is thought-provoking: 


“There is but one meaning can be put upon the 
term happiness consistent with what our experi- 
ence has shown. It consists in reliefs, not in 
enjoyments; and unhappiness is an uneasiness, 
a useful uneasiness in the body or mind prompt- 
ing to the attainment of some good agreeable 
to its nature. That is to say, All unhappiness 
tends to happiness.” 


Even the irregularities of life, he feels, may 
be made to serve a great end: 


“Don’t say that qualities are so radical in us 
that the fickle man can never persevere, let him 
try as he will, nor the selfish man ever distrib- 
ute; for, on the contrary, any quality of a man 
may be taken advantage of to lead him to any 
other that is desirable. I hate steady labor from 
morn till night, and therefore am not a learned 
man, but I have an omnivorous curiosity and 
facility of new undertaking. In voluntary ex- 
ertions to gratify it, may I not become learned 
and acquire the habits of steady toil?” 


The youthful Emerson evidently “found” 
himself most completely in solitude. He be- 
grudged the time that he had to give to others. 
“That society is best and unobjectionable,” 
he writes, “which does not violate your soli- 
tude, but permits you to communicate the 
very same train of thought.” Yet he recog- 
nized the necessity and the duty of social in- 
tercourse. On this point he says: 


“It is pleasant to see in society two strangers 
introduced. True to the social principles of 
nature, they begin to feel round on the ordinary 
topics of conversation, until they find where 
they can nearest meet and sympathize. And you 
can hardly make two countrymen acquainted who 
will not frequently find some name with which 
both are connected by nature, affection or ac- 
quaintance; so far do the roots of families ex- 
tend. 

“It is an ignoble and ungrateful part, in a man 
who rightly considers the goods of existence, 
to submit to be only born to this heritage, to be 
a passive recipient of life, or to lay a light and 
sloven hand on the generous bequests of Nature 
and Providence. It manifests a noble spirit, in 
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harmony with the liberal giver, to come eagerly 
into the enjoyment to which we are invited, in- 
stead of skulking to a mouthful in the dark. We 
would not be the parasites of God’s bounty, 
hungry for the good, but too mean and selfish 
to be capable of gratitude. We would rather 
be forgiven for a noble daring, for an ambition 
to see all, to know all, to use all.” 


Ever. the burden of the young thinker’s 
message is individuality. “Be genuine, be 
yourself,” is his counsel. “Every man is a 
new creation,” he says; “can do something 
best, has some intellectual modes or forms, 
or a character the general result of all such, 
as no other agent in the universe has; if he 
would exhibit that, it must needs be engaging, 
a curious study to every inquisitive mind.” 
In a splendid passage he adds: 


“Would it not be the text of a useful dis- 
course to young men, that every man must learn 
in a different way? How much is lost by imi- 
tation! Our best friends may be our worst 
enemies. A man should learn to detect and 
foster that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within far more than the luster 
of the whole firmament without. Yet he dis- 
misses without notice his peculiar thought be- 
cause it is peculiar. The time will come when he 
will postpone all acquired knowledge to this 
spontaneous wisdom, and will watch for this 
illumination more than those who watch for 
the morning. For this is the principle by which 
the other is to be arranged. This thinking would 
go to show the significance of self-education; 
that in reality there is no other; for, all other is 
nought without this. 

“4 man must teach himself because that which 
each can do best, none but his maker can teach 
him. No man yet knows what it is, nor can, 
till that person has exhibited it. Where is the 
master that could have taught Shakespeare? 
Where is the master that could have instructed 
Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every great man is an unique. The Scipionism 
of Scipio is just that part he could not bor- 
row. . . . Every man comes at the common 
results with most convictions in his own way. 
But he only uses a different vocabulary from 
yours; it comes to the same thing. 

“An imitation may be pretty, comical, popular, 
but it never can be great. Buonaparte mimicked 
Themistocles. If anybody will tell me who it is 
the great man imitates in the original crisis when 
he performs a great act——who Muley Molok 
imitated, or Falkland, or Scipio, or Aristides, or 
Phocion, or Fox, or More, or Alfred, or Lafay- 
ette, I will tell him who else can teach him than 
himself. A man has got to learn that he must 
embrace the truth, or shall never know it; that 
to be thankful for a little is the way to get more. 
He is to work himself clear of how much non- 


sense and mischief. He is to learn, like the 
Persian, to speak the truth.” 


So the basic ideas in Emerson’s philosophy 
and essays, in “Compensation,” “Society and 
Solitude,” “Representative Men,” “Self-Reli- 
ance,” may be traced. These journals, the 
Chicago Dial aptly comments, show a great 
mind in the making, and may be the occasion 
of an Emerson revival. “Surely,” The Dial 
remarks, “the people who like M. Maeter- 
linck’s mysticism, may well take pleasure in 
Emerson’s transcendentalism.” 

The London Athenaeum observes: 


“It is a curious fact that when Emerson reaches 
twenty-five (by which time we are well on our 
way towards the end of the Journals) his rhetori- 
cal mode is suddenly shuffled off as a snake casts 
its slough. The new style is that of the classic Em- 
erson—short sentences, flash on flash, a kaleido- 
scopic play of images, with pithy philosophemes 
and homely quips and humorous turns in rich 
medley. His marriage and his call to the min- 
istry coincide with this alteration of tone. He 
puts on the man, and the boy—a delightful, if 
almost unique type of boy who plays literary 
games all by himself in the corner—dies, to re- 
main embalmed in these old-world notebooks. 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, has 
declared, at a recent meeting of the Emerson 
society in the Boston Public Library, his con- 
viction that “Emerson’s Journals” is “the 
most important publication in America during 
the year just closed.” He based this verdict 
on the ground that the new work displays the 
youth and development of the greatest of 
American men of letters, and that it enables 
his readers and critics to speak intelligently 
of his early readings and meditations and all 
the influences promoting the growth of his 
genius. Going further, Mr. Sanborn affirmed 
that “the nearest approach that any American 
has made to the universality of Shakespeare’s 
mind is found in the wide reach and easy 
elevation of Emerson.” 

In closing his address, Mr. Sanborn quoted 
a significant utterance of Emerson’s. When 
asked by Elizabeth Peabody what effect it 
would have had on his education if his father 
had remained in the small rural parish of 
Harvard, where he first settled, Emerson 
answered: “Very little; nature was there, and 
books.” “But how if your Aunt Mary had 
not lived in your mother’s Boston family after 
your father’s death, and concerned herself 
with your education?” “Ah, that would have 
been a loss; I could have better spared Greece 
and Rome.” 








Recent Poetry 








DON’T see,” says a writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, “why we should de- 
mand today that one or two lofty, isol- 
ated figures should stand above all 
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others in poetic utterance to convince us that. 


poetry is a vital and beautiful reality in our 
common existence. The one man dominance 
in any branch of human activity is a thing of 
the past.” One might take issue with the last 
sentence and point to such men as Harriman, 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Theodore Roosevelt 
in disproof. But the first sentence seems to 
us to be indisputable. One overtowering fig- 
ure is apt to hide and, in a measure, dwarf all 
other contemporary figures. It is undeniable 
that in poetry we have no such figure today 
either in America or in Great Britain, or, for 
that matter, in Europe. But the general poetic 
level is high, and much of our magazine 
poetry will compare well with the winnowed 
verse of the past as found in the anthologies. 
The same writer in The Transcript, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, has been making an an- 
nual review, for the last five years, of the 
poetry found in six of our principal magazines. 
He has found the last year unusually prolific 
in good poetry. Out of a total number of 
317 poems printed in these magazines, he finds 
82 which he regards as “distinctive,” that is 
they possess “a quality of art and a value of 
substance that ought to win them something 
more than an ephemeral existence,” and show 
how “surprisingly good is the poetry that is 
being written in America today.” This is 
what we have said over and over again. 

In a poem in Scribner's, William Hervey 
Woods has a striking conception of “The 
House of Broken Swords,” wherein are pre- 
served Excalibur, Goliath’s blade, Soldan’s 
yataghan, and the blades of other famous war- 
riors. But in the loftiest nave are seen the 
broken swords of defeated warriors, chief of 
which are Hannibal’s, Napoleon’s and Robert 
E. Lee’s. As he gazes on them a marching 
host sweeps through the aisles and there arises 


THE PRAYER OF BEATEN MEN 


By Wit1t1am Hervey Woops 


“We are the fallen, who, with helpless faces 
Low in the dust, in stiffening ruin lay, 

Felt the hoof’s beat, and heard the rattling traces 
As o’er us drove the chariots of the fray. 


“We are the fallen, who by ramparts gory, 
Awaiting death, heard the far shouts begin, 
And with our last glance glimpsed the victor’s 
glory 
For which we died, but dying might not win. 


“We were but men. Always our eyes were holden, 

We could not read the dark that walled us 
round, 

Nor deem our futile plans with thine enfolden— 

We fought, not knowing God was on the ground. 


“Give us our own; and tho in realms eternal 
The potsherd and the pot, belike, are one, 
Make our old world to know that with supernal 
Powers we were matched, and by the stars o’er- 
thrown. 


“Ay, grant our ears to hear the foolish praising 
Of men—old voices of our lost home-land, 

Or else, the gateways of this dim world raising, 
Give us our swords again, and hold thy hand.” 


Now that he is dead and the pathos of his 
life is known, the poems of Francis Thompson 
take on a depth of feeling and a brilliance of 
color that, we venture to say, are in part a 
reflection of his life instead of an effect of 
his art. The same thing is being seen in his 
case as in that of Poe, in much of whose 
poetry we feel a beauty and a pathos that are 
between the lines and not in them at all. The 
Dublin Review is publishing a series of hith- 
erto unpublished poems by Thompson. This 
is one of a sequence of “Ecclesiastical Bal- 
lads” which he planned but only two of which 
he was able to complete: 


THE VETERAN OF HEAVEN 
By Francis THOMPSON 


O Captain of the wars, whence won Ye so great 
scars? 
In what fight did Ye smite, and what manner 
was the foe? 
Was it on a day of rout they compassed Thee 
about, 
Or gat Ye these adornings when Ye wrought 
their overthrow? 


“°Twas on a day of rout they girded Me about, 
They wounded all My brow, and they smote Me 
through the side: 
My hand held no sword when I met their arméd 
horde, 
And the conqueror fell down, and the conquered 
bruised his pride.” 
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What is this, unheard before, that the unarmed 
make war, 

And the slain hath the gain, and the victor hath 
the rout? 


What wars, then, are these, and what the enemies, 
Strange Chief, with the scars of Thy conquest 
trenched about? 


“The Prince I drave forth held the Mount of the 
North, 
Girt with the guards of flame that roll round 
the pole. 
I drave him with My wars from all his fortress- 
stars, 
And the sea of death divided that My march 
might strike its goal. 


“In the keep of Northern Guard, many a great 
demonian sword 
Burns as it turns round the Mount occult, apart: 
There is given power and place still for some cer- 
tain days, 
And his Name would turn the Sun’s blood back 
upon its heart.” 


What is Thy Name? O show!—“My Name ye 
may not know; 
’Tis a going forth with banners, and a baring 
of much swords: 
But my titles that are high, are they not upon my 
thigh? 
‘King of Kings!’ are the words, ‘Lord of Lords’; 
It is written ‘King of Kings, Lord of Lords.’” 


Miss Garrison strikes a more human, at least 
a more femininely human, note in her treat- 
ment of the same sacred figure. We quote 
from Everybody's: 


THE BALLAD OF THE COMFORTING 
By THeEopostA GARRISON 


Mary smiled on her little Son, 
“Now, why hast Thou left Thy play?” 

“But to touch thy hands with my hands, Mother, 
Lest sometime there come a day 

When I may not close them within mine own 
Tho they fall as hurt doves may.” 


Mary smiled on her little Son, 
“Now blind woulds’t Thou have me go 
That mine eyes Thou hast closed with kisses 
twain?” 
“My Mother, I may not know, 
But I fear a day when they look on pain 
And I may not close them so.” 


Mary smiled on her little Son, 
Close, close in her arms pressed He, 

“O Mother, my Mother, my heart on thine 
Lest sometime a day may be 

When I may not comfort nor make it whole 
Tho it break for love of me.” 
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Now think you that by Calvary’s hill 
Whereon her Son was slain, 

She felt upon her eyes that touch 
That veiled them unto pain, 

And filled her groping hands, and bade 
Her torn heart beat again? 


In many years Edith Thomas has done noth- 
ing finer than the following poem in Harper’s 
Bazer. Her poetry does not make a very 
wide or popular appeal, but it has atmosphere 
and you will find that other poets speak of her 
with the highest regard. This poem might 
have been written by W. B. Yeats or Fiona 
Macleod: 


THE VISION 


By EpitH THOMAS 


I questioned them narrowly, all, 

If any went out or in: 

And they answered me, wondering, all, 
That no one went out or in. 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams ?— 
Once with a little harp 

Held up in thy hands to play, 

And thy down-smiling eyes on my face, 
But when I would raise me to hear, 
There was only the wind so lone— 
And the wind was thy harp and thou. 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams? 

Once with a tendrilled wreath 

Hung over thy rounded arm, 

As tho thou wert fain to dance. 

But when I would watch thee at dance, 
The vine at the casement swung low— 
And the vine was thy wreath and thou. 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams? 

Once with a lamp of pure light 

Wherein things hidden were clear. 

But when I would walk by thy light, 
Only the westering moon— 

The low moon at my window, looked in— 
And the moon was thy lamp and thou. 


Why wilt thou visit in dreams? 

Once with a cup that o’erflowed 

With a draft that could heal, could save. 
But when I would whisper, “I thirst!” 
Only the fountain I heard, 

The laugh of the fountain by night— 
And the fountain was thou and thy cup. 


I questioned them narrowly, all, 

If any went out or in: 

And they answered me, wondering, all, 
That no one went out or in. 


A “perfect little poem” is the term used-by 
the London Spectator in referring to the fol- 
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lowing stanzas in Thomas Hardy’s new vol- 
ume, “Time’s Laughingstocks and Other 
Verses” (Macmillan). We think we have 
published it before, but it will stand repetition. 


LET ME ENJOY 
By Tuomas Harpy 


Let me enjoy the earth no less 
Because the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight. 


About my path there flits a Fair, 

Who throws me not a word or sign; 

I will find charm in her uncare, 

And laud those lips not meant for mine. 


From manuscripts of moving song 
Inspired by scenes and souls unknown, 
I’ll pour out raptures that belong 

To others, as they were my own. 


Perhaps some day, toward Paradise 
And all its blest—if such should be— 
I shall lift glad, afar-off eyes, 
Tho it contain no place for me. 


Here is an unforgettable little picture that 
we have all seen a thousand times and yet 
have never quite seen before. We find it in 
the Pall Mall Magazine: 


THE NEWSPAPER BOY 
By ALFrrep Noyes 


Elf of the City, a lean little hollow-eyed boy, 
Ragged and tattered, but lithe as a slip of the 
Spring, 
Under the lamplight he runs with a reckless joy, 
Shouting a murderer’s doom or the death of a 
king. 
Out of the darkness he leaps, like a wild, strange 
hint, 
Herald of tragedy, comedy, crime, and despair, 
Waving a poster that hurls you, in fierce black 
print, 
One word, “Mystery,” under the lamp’s white 
glare. 


Here is a powerful poem by Elsa Barker 
(from The Craftsman) : 


MARIE 
By Esa BarKEr 


Oh, why is your merry laugh, Marie, 
Made strange by an under sound? 

It haunts my heart like the memory 
Of a face I have never found. 

*Tis maybe you hear the crying drear 
Of my baby underground. 


Why flows the golden wine, Marie, 
So freely for your sake? 
Can you drink of its joy so feverishly 
With never an after-ache? 
’Tis my thirst from the tears I have drunk long 
years 
No cup can ever slake. 


And why do you dance and sing, Marie, 
Till the call of the wakening lark, 

Till the morning star nods drowsily 
And is only a smoldering spark? 

I’m the lamp at the head of his lonely bed, 
For I know he fears the dark. 


And why when the laughter is gay, Marie, 
And the midnight minutes fly, 

Do you clutch your breast all suddenly 
With a gasp and a startled cry? 

Tis the biting drouth of his cold, small mouth, 
That will hurt me till I die. 


Sara Teasdale embarrasses us with her 
riches. Month before last we reprinted a lovely 
poem, bearing her name, from The Forum; 
this month we feel compelled to quote her 
poignantly beautiful poem, “Beatrice,” from 
The Mirror: 


BEATRICE 
By Sara TEASDALE 


Send out the singers—let the room be still; 

They have not eased my pain nor brought me 
sleep. 

Close out the sun, for I would have it dark 

That I may feel how black the grave will be. 

The sun is setting, for the light is red, 

And you are outlined in a golden fire, 

Like Ursula upon an altar-screen. 

Come, leave the light and sit beside my bed, 

For I have had enough of saints and prayers. 

Strange broken thoughts are beating in my brain, 

They come and vanish and again they come. 

It is the fever driving out my soul, 

And Death stands waiting by the arras there. 


Ornella, I will speak, for soon my lips 

Shall keep a silence till the end of time. 

You have a mouth for loving—listen then: 

Keep tryst with Love before Death comes to 
tryst; 

For I, who die, could wish that I had lived 

A little closer to the world of men, 

Not watching always thro’ the blazoned panes 

That show the world in chilly greens and blues, 

And grudge the sunshine that would enter in. 

I was no part of all the troubled crowd 

That moved beneath the palace windows here, 

And yet sometimes a knight in shining steel 

Would pass and catch the gleaming of my hair, 

And wave a mailéd hand and smile at me, 

Whereat I made no sign and turned away, 
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Affrighted and yet glad and full of dreams. 

Ah, dreams and dreams that asked no answering! 

I should have wrought to make my dreams come 
true, 

But all my life was like an Autumn day, 

Full of grey quiet and a hazy peace. 


What was I saying? All is gone again. 

It seemed but now I was the little child 

Who played within a garden long ago. 

Beyond the walls the festal trumpets blared. 
Perhaps they carried some Madonna by 

With tossing ensigns in a sea of flowers, 

A painted Virgin with a painted Child, 

Who saw for once the sweetness of the sun 
Before they shut her in an altar-niche 
Where tapers smoke amid the windy gloom. 

I gathered roses redder than my gown 

And played that I was Saint Elizabeth, 
Whose vine had turned to roses in her hands; 
And, as I played, a child came thro’ the gate, 
A boy who looked at me without a word, 

As tho’ he saw stretch far behind my head 
Long lines of radiant angels, row on row. 
That day we spoke a little, timidly, 

And after that I never heard the voice 

That sang so many songs for love of me. 
He was content to stand and watch me pass, 
To seek for me at matins every day, 

Where I could feel his eyes and while I prayed— 
I think if he had stretched his hand to me, 
Or moved his lips to say a single word, 

I might have loved him—he had wondrous eyes. 


Ornella, are you there? I cannot see.— 
Is everyone so lonely when he dies? 


The room is filled with lights—with waving 
lights— 

Who are the men and women ’round the bed? 

What have I said, Ornella? Have they heard? 

There was no evil hidden in my life, 

And yet, and yet, I would not have them know.— 


Am I not floating in a mist of light? 
Oh, lift me up and I shall reach the sun! 


The poet laureate of Japan, Baron Takasaki, 
has five little Japanesey vignettes in The In- 
dependent which appear both in Japanese and 
in an English translation. They have a cer- 
tain flower-like delicacy but nothing of depth 
or strength. They remind one of cherry blos- 
soms. Here is far and away the best of them 
all; 


A WINDOW 


By Baron TAKASAKI 


How free from prejudice is yonder pané 
Of window-glass! Whatever comes by it, 
Mountain or lowly field, has equal rights 
To find a welcome in its picture-frame. 


A virile volume of poems has been recently 
published by Hermann Hagedorn (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) entitled “A Troop of the 
Guard, and Other Poems.” Mr. Hagedorn is 
one of the young Harvard clan who has quick- 
ly attained favorable notice by his “Lincoln 
Ode,” his Harvard class poem (which gives 
title to this volume) and his “Lines on Mem- 
orial Day.” The following is an extract from 
his poem on “The Mightier Poesy”: 


NEW SONGS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


New songs, new songs! I hear the void caves fill 
With rolling chords and in tumultuous towns 

I see the Muse that died with kings and crowns 
Live in the blast-fires of an iron-mill! 


I hear her in the air, I see her form 

Riding the passionate whirlwind of great deeds, 
Clangor about her and the rush of steeds 
Sweeping mad riders on through night and storm, 


Upward, upward! I see her in still places, 
Where death and terror reign, and life and love, 
Where joy and anguish mark the upturned faces, 
There, there, I see her move. 


I see her in the citadels of trade 

Where armies strive with armies; hot and long 

The fight endures, while arms and hands grow 
faint, 

Hearts that were strong 

Falter before the fire, heads cringe beneath the 
blade, 

And heroes without fear or taint 

Lead on their soldiery from field to field 

To win or lose, but never yield. 


Do you not hear the Muse’s fluttering wings 

In the hot piston’s throb, the whistle’s wails, 
The rumble and the thunderings 

Of freighted cars on gleaming rails? 

Lo, do you see her not by saving lights that gleam 
From smoky bridges, turrets gray, 

Marking of many ways, the way? 

The signal lamps! The white and now the red 
And now the white again !— 

As strange and causeless-seeming as a dream! 
Yet, oh, the mighty faith that to one human head, 
Alert upon the central tower, 

Gives o’er the lives of hundred thousand men! 


I hear the factories throbbing, I see the furnace 
a-light, 
Flaunting the new time’s glory in the face of the 
welcoming night; 
I see the hand of the master and loud from 
torrent and fen 
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I hear the moans of titans made slaves to the will 
of men. 


Down to the dust the withered, up from the dust 
the young! 
Crying for hearts to uphold them, crying for 
saber and tongue; 
Soldiers to right old wrongs, 
Singers to sing new songs— 
Songs that are half of the whirlwind and half 
of the great calm’s birth! 
Songs of the brave, the wise, 
Songs of the gold, the lies, 
Songs of the Spirit of Man crushing the Spirit 
of Earth! 


We have Mr. Lang’s word for it that no 
poetry “more truly Scots” is now written by 
anybody than is that written by a new writer 
in Great Britain, one Charles Murray. A 
volume of his poems, entitled “Hamewith,” is 
published by A. Constable & Company. We 
get from The Spectator this taste of his style: 


THE WHISTLE 
By CHARLES MuRRAY 


He played a march to battle, it cam’ dirlin’ through 
the mist, 

Till the halflin’ squared his shou’ders an’ made up 
his mind to list; 

He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna 
what it meant, 

But the kitchen-lass was lauchin’ an’ he thocht she 
maybe kent; 

He got ream an’ buttered bannocks for the lovin’ 
lilt he played. 

Wasna that a cheery whistle that the wee herd 
made? 


The “divine fire” has not died, apparently, 
in the Gilder family with the death of Richard 
Watson. Putnam’s Monthly publishes the fol- 
lowing simple and effective poem by Jeannette 
L. Gilder, the poet’s distinguished sister : 


MY CREED 
By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


I do not fear to tread the path 

That those I love have long since trod; 
I do not fear to pass the gates 

And stand before the living God. 
In this world’s fight I’ve done my part; 

If God be God He knows it well; 
He will not turn his back on me 

And send me down to blackest hell 
Because I have not prayed aloud 

And shouted in the market-place. 
’Tis what we do, not what we say, 

That makes us worthy of His grace. 


Walter Malone thus sings his “Heart’s De- 
sire” in Munsey’s: 
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THE HEART’S DESIRE 
By WALTER MALONE 


Give me, O Fate, some one to love, 
And one to love me in return; 
To win this blessing saints above 
For old-time earthly haunts might yearn. 


Oh, for the touch of gentle hands, 
The spell of accents sweet and low! 
One cannot crush the heart’s demands; 

Nature will not be cheated so! 


Man’s bosom ever seeks its mate; 
No soul that lives can live alone; 

Unloved, the king in kingliest state 
But banquets on a crust and bone. 


The dream I dream may be in vain, 
Mine idol be with earth alloyed, 

But shield me from this deadening pain 
Of seeing faith and trust destroyed! 


The disenchantments learned from truth 
Fall blotting life’s unsullied page; 
Better sweet follies born of youth 
Than better wisdom bought of age! 


Reft of its plumage sinks the dove, 
Reft of its dewdrops droops the fern; 

Give me, O Fate, some one to love, 
And one to love me in return! 


In strange and lovely contrast with the 
rugged, almost primitive directness of Mrs. 
Barker’s poem, on a preceding page, stands the 
delicate, ivory-wrought imagery of Olive 
Douglas in the London Academy: 


THE AUTUMN DAY 
By Otive DoucLas 


How delicately steps the autumn day 
In azure cloak and gown of ashen grey 
Over the level country that I love! 


With glittering veils of light about her head 
And skirts of wide horizons round her spread 
White as the white wing-feathers of a dove. 


Her feet, a flash of silver on the sea, 
Chase silver sails that fly untiringly 
Towards the enchanted Islands of the West. 


Beautiful Islands, gardens of delight! 

That flower at dawn with roses 
white ... 

‘And flame at sunset gold and amethyst 


red and 


How delicately steps the autumn day 
In azure cloak and gown of ashen grey 
Over the level country that I love 


And how my heart that all sweet things beguile 
Goes laughing with her for a little while 
And then turns homeward like a weary dove. 
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Recent Fiction 


and the Critics 








VOLUTION in art does not progress 

in a straight line, but in periods or 
cycles. At present the wheel seems to 

be turning back to the long-winded 
novel. William de Morgan is one of the fore- 
runners of this renaissance, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton, sparkling and 

THE TOWER vivacious, is a follower in his 

OF IvorY train.* The line of division 

between the story and the novel 
is beginning to be again clearly established. The 
immortal novels of world repute are almost 
all interminable in length. “Les Misérables” 
stretches out over 650,000 words. “Don 
Quixote” takes up 600,000, while “Tom Jones” 
and “Vanity Fair” consume each half a mil- 
lion words. The real novel, remarks the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, requires leisure- 
liness, elbow room and breathing space. The 
quality of its greatness depends hardly at all 
upon the plot, but on the delineation of char- 
acter. “No novelist,” the writer goes on to 
say, “ever stamped his characters so success- 
fully on the average reader’s mind as Dick- 
ens, and Dickens did this by constantly re- 
minding his reader of the characteristics, 
usually some one peculiar characteristic, of 
his imagined men and women. Critics tell us 
that Dickens’s people are caricatures and im- 
possible and all the rest of it, but at any rate 
they are vivid, and they were made so only 
by giving plenty of time and space to 
them.” Judged by this standard Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s “Tower of Ivory” is a great novel. Her 
characters certainly live before us. Compared 
with its illustrious forebears, her book is 
Lilliputian in bulk, the number of words be- 
ing only 170,000. 

Even Mrs. Atherton’s severest critics have 
never accused her of dullness. She possesses 
the rare gift of incorporating into her fiction 
something of the sensationalism of real life. 
Even literary artists, observes the Brooklyn 
Eagle, sometimes forget that real life has 
about it a good many qualities that a critical 
taste might designate as “yellow,” while ad- 
mitting that they are true. “Lest there be 
misapprehension on this point, let us hasten 
to say, that however much of life’s most 
dramatic sensations Mrs. Atherton may incor- 
porate in her fiction, she never employs sensa- 


*Tower oF Ivory. By Gertrude Atherton. The Mac- 


millan Company. 


tion simply for sensation’s sake. She is a 
realist ; she finds much in life that is intensely 
dramatic, and she seeks to weave something 
of this quality into the fiction wherein she 
strives to give some expression to life as it 
has impressed her.” 

Mrs. Atherton’s hero, John Ordham, is a 
young Englishman, irresistibly selfish and 
equally charming. Her scene is the music 
mad Munich of Ludwig II. “I can no longer 
read or write American novels,” the author 
avows. “The backgrounds are not deep 
enough; the men at least have too little 
psychology in them.” John Ordham has a very 
complicated psychology. Mrs. Atherton ex- 
pounds his mental tastes with the enthusiasm 
which Victoria Cross would have lavished 
upon his physical characteristics. According 
to the publisher’s statement “he is a type of 
young Englishman which has never before 
been pictured in fiction.” As a matter of 
fact John Ordham is a spiritual descendant 
of Dorian Gray; a cousin german to Lord 
Reggie whose egotistical, subtle and femin- 
ine personality pervades “The Green Carna- 
tion” like some curious perfume.  Selfish- 
ness, thinks the Boston Transcript, is the 
divine prerogative of the lords of creation. 
“One doubts therefore whether it was Mrs. 
Atherton’s deliberate intention to lay bare 
John Ordham’s selfish soul as the accident of 
her plot. Be that as it may in that exposition 
lies by far the greatest interest of her story. 
We have had the woman nature so frequently 
and so ably dissected that there is surely an 
audience for a similar service to man.” 

Mrs. Atherton, it seems to us, is more inter- 
ested in her hero’s psychology than in his 
selfishness as such. She delineates a feminine 
soul in a masculine body, an intermediate 
stage between the male and the female. She 
insists on his effeminate habits ; she emphasizes 
his congenital beardlessness. Unlike Dorian 
Gray and Lord Reggie, he is feminine without 
being perverted. He is the product of gen- 
erations of ancestors bred in culture, idleness 
and refinement. This strange lad has a mental 
love affair with Margarethe Styr, a great 
Wagnerian singer, in whom art has stifled 
the purely feminine. Styr is an American 
woman, raised to high rank by King Lud- 
wig. Her past is wrapped in mystery, but 
the tragic intensity of her earlier love-life 
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still vibrates in her magnificent voice. Per- 
sonally she is almost sexless. One of the 
characters compares her to a “tower of ivory” 
who awakens only at night at the Pygmalion 
tones of Wagner’s music. 

The intimacy of this unusual couple is at 
first absolutely cerebral. Margarethe even aids 
a plan to marry off Ordham to an American 
heiress. The latter, however, fails to stim- 
ulate his mentality. He deserts her at a 
moment when the least chivalrous of full- 
blooded men would have yielded to a woman’s 
pleadings. The wife dies, but Margarethe 
wisely refuses to marry him. She knows that 
her past will not be forgiven. Yet she does 
not regret the past. “Were I penitent now,” 
she says, “I might inspire your sympathy, be 
worthy of it; but I would not give up one 
of those years of misery, of vice, of horrors, 
if I believed that—as I do—they played their 
part with the coincidently progressing brain 
in developing that depth and intensity of 
genius which makes me the greatest Isolde 
the world will ever see. I regret nothing— 
nothing! And for that reason I hold myself 
to be the worst woman alive, and am pre- 
pared to see you turn your back and walk out 
without comment. I shall not ask you to 
stay.” Margarethe’s life is sacrificed also upon 
the altar of Ordham’s charms. But we are 
led to believe that she has somehow been the 
making of him. 

Mrs. Atherton, remarks the New York 
World, has promised that her book should be 
a revelation. “It is not that exactly. It is 


more like an operation in vivisection per- 
formed with the keen knife of psychology. 
Perhaps its author has done no more re- 
markable work in sustained intensity.” Mar- 
garethe Styr, with’ her brain, her passion, 
her art, her complex womanhood as devel- 
oped in the hard climb from the slime 
to the heights of song, will, thinks the 
writer, be a lasting figure in fiction. 
The woman reviewer of the Chicago Tri- 
bune recoils from the character of the hero. 
Ordham, she tells us, seems to have been 
even a more despicable character than those 
sons of British aristocracy who sell their cor- 
onets for American gold. “I think something 
must have been wrong with him constitution- 
ally, as he could not grow a beard.” The 
smoothness of his face, according to Mrs. 
Atherton, “revealed the perfect oval of his 
face and the clean, yet rounded, outline of the 
long jaw; but he yearned for a beard to shave 
as a girl yearns for her first adorer to mal- 
treat.” The Boston Herald characterizes the 
book as “the work of an intelligent, clever, 
observing woman, but wholly uninspired.” 
The Eagle reviewer, on the other hand, asserts 
that Mrs. Atherton has never done stronger 
work than is evidenced in her present story. 
Mrs. Atherton, ruminates The Bookman, is 
constantly making new ventures. “No amount 
of familiarity with her earlier work can rob 
her readers of the interest of the unexpected, 
which, in her case, is always worth while, if 
not invariably as an achievement, at least as 
an experiment or an intention.” 





BRILLIANT English novelist, Mr. 

A Frank Richardson, gives us another 

portrait of an inherently egotistical 

man*. His hero, unlike Mrs. Ather- 

ton’s, is selfish without being charming. We 

know nothing of Mr. Richardson’s morals, 

but the morals of his characters 

THEOTHER are truly deplorable. Yet why 

MAN’S WIFE should we condemn immoral- 

ity in fiction more emphatically 

thaninlife. “If,” remarks the New York Her- 

ald, “the inanimate could voice the complaint, 

if looks could speak, we should be greeted with 

a protest from the creatures of fiction that 

they are not accorded the tolerance which is 
given to characters in real life.” 


“The intrigues, the amours, the liaisons of 
fiction are not judged by the same standard as 





*Tue Otner Man’s Wire. By Frank Richardson. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


similar affairs of historic note. It would seem 
that scandal has its own aristocracy and demands 
that its elect shall have a place in history. Woe 
to the imaginary wrongdoers, the creatures of 
some author’s vile imagination! We read letters, 
reminiscences and sometimes biographies which 
are enlivened by fascinating tid-bits of scandal, 
but we raise our hands in righteous disapproval 
when a clever novelist creates a naughty char- 
acter whole cloth out of his imagination.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle seems to indorse the 
opinion of the Herald reviewer. “The Other 
Man’s Wife,” we are told, is decidedly good 
of its kind. “That is to say it is good of the 
kind that is bad, and London bad at that. Pre- 
sumably its Cockney origin is the excuse for 
its publication over here. For among us, 
surely such a thing as a man being in love 
with another man’s wife is not heard of, or, 
at least, not spoken of as we pass by.” 
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“But in London, which is really ten times 
worse than Paris for yellow-backs, nothing else 
is heard of, or at least considered worth speaking 
of in fiction. 

“One of our eminent publishers declared some 
while ago that London fiction had become so 
immoral that a New York publisher could no 
longer find any English novels fit to publish in 
America. He made only one mistake: thinking 
that any publisher could afford to be literary 
censor for a nation. Such novels are published 
over here. Presumably they are published by 
publishers. 

“And very absurd it would be if it were other- 
wise. It would be a libel to say that Americans 
cannot appreciate novels as well as they ap- 
preciate sermons—for the edification they af- 
ford.” 


William Marion Reedy speaks of the book 
as “brilliantly wicked.” “It is as scintillant 
and sinfully clever,” he says in The Mirror, 
“as ‘Pigs in Clover.’” 


“Ultra-melodramatic, it is fascinating in cynical 
character portraiture and it glistens, and even 
occasionally blisters, with epigrams. An attorney 
loves another man’s wife with her husband’s com- 
plaisant consent; the woman helps to set him the 
path to power and place; nearing the goal he for- 
swears her and falis to the contemptible, cowardly, 
vapid level of the other men, his brother-in-law 
and his brother—the latter, en passant a most acrid 
caricature of an actor—whom he despises. The 
cold-hearted hero becomes a suggester of suicide; 
he sees the woman he has cast off give her hus- 
band the wrong medicine that kills him and knows 
not whether she did it by accident or design. She 
becomes ill—mal de mere we almost suspect—but 
the lover will not see her till the very last. She 
dies, and as you read the scene, sobs catch in your 
throat. The hero wins a big case and ‘takes silk.’ 
His actor brother goes bankrupt and loses all their 
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mother’s money in the crash, His brother-in-law 
is an embezzler. At the moment of the hero's 
triumph his world turns to rottenness and we 
leave him on the verge of mental collapse. Every 
person in the book but ‘the other man’s wife’ is 
mean-souled, selfish. She, though she sins, has 
essential strength and beauty of character. Some 
how, you feel as if she is this in spite of the 
author, not of his purpose. The book is too clever. 
There’s too much of the author in it. He is a 
London Edgar Saltus. At times he’s deep enough, 
but he can’t lose a certain metallic, sneering flip- 
pancy and mockery which, for all its brilliancy, 
revolts you.” 


One realizes from Mr. Richardson’s novel 
how much brighter our novel of contem- 
porary New York life might be. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Percival Pollard assures us in Town 
Topics, does not give us a London as the 
stereotyped London novel has traced the pat- 
terns; he shows a London familiar to the 
reader of the morning papers, to the man- 
about-town and to the real insider. “It is all 
in the most excellent of newspaper veins; the 
paradoxes and epigrams are those of a bril- 
liant and bold newspaper man who knows the 
world he lives in. With the exception of 
James L. Ford, who used this method in his 
‘Dolly Dillenbeck,’ we have had hardly any 
novelists who have tried this live and actual 
manner of depicting life in our metropolis.’ ” 

The Rochester Post Express, varying from 
this opinion, damns the book as imbecile and 
as silly. The shocked editor suspects that 
Mr. Richardson is not a man, but an acidu- 
lated spinster. “If,” he concludes, “the book 
were a true picture of English life, it would 
represent a state of society far more corrupt 
than that of the Roman Empire in its degen- 
eracy. 





HIS book* marks the crowning achieve- 
ment in the literary career of that 
young author, William De Morgan. 
Mr. De Morgan celebrated his seven- 

tieth birthday with the issue of this novel; 
in spirit he is one of the youngest. He is as 
young as Mark Twain. As 

ITNEVERCAN an author he is consider- 
HAPPEN AGAIN ably younger, a_ veritable 
“wonder-child,” his first 

book, “Joseph Vance”—think of it!— was 
only published four years ago. There is,some- 
thing delightful in the idea of watching a 


*Ir Never Can Hapren AGAIN. 


By William De Morgan. 
Henry Holt, 


novelist of three score and ten develop, and no 
one, asserts The Literary World (London), 
can have any doubt that “It Never Can Hap- 
pen Again” is considerably ahead of “Joseph” 
and “Alice,” charming as they were. “Mr. De 
Morgan has gained in depth and breadth and 


human sympathy. ‘Somehow Good’ gave us 
just the shadow of a suspicion that the author 
might in time grow a little wearisome. But 
there is no shade of tediousness about this 
book, for all its tremendous length.” The plot 
of the novel thickens on every page. We 
despair of giving an adequate summary of the 
complications ensuing from the remarkable 
situation of a man married to his deceased 
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wife’s sister who turns out to be only a half- 
sister, while the wife, having a previous hus- 
band living, is no wife at all. Every page 
is spiced, if not overburdened, with the auth- 
or’s quaint and peculiar humor. Mr. De Mor- 
gan has not, says The Independent, forgotten 
some of the good things of the old school 
which were not wholly laughable—attachment, 
for instance, as distinguished from “detach- 
ment.” “With a ‘perceptive’ mind, such as he 
describes one of his characters as possessing, 
he was an analytic observer, quite as keen 
to catch the humors of life as was George 
Eliot, but an observer who has his own way 
of putting down his ‘finds,’ and a smile withal 
not possessed by that lady, who could seldom 
stand aside from this sad world long enough 
to enjoy the fun of it.” 


“A poet, in his eye for the beauties of nature, 
and in the phrase by which he expresses that 
beauty, he is yet a novelist not lost in his sym- 
bolism, like Meredith. His reading has clearly 
been wide and abundant—probably promiscuous— 
certainly nothing of a humorous quality has es- 
caped him. Dramatic in the hig"est degree, with- 
out being too ready to mount the pulpit by the 
front steps, or to land his reader in the morgue, 
or to call a halt while he is himself organizing a 
‘movement.’ He is not a Dickens, with a teary 
handkerchief at the eyes of a Dick Swiveller, 
nor a Thackeray, with a staying finger on your 
vest button for a lengthened morality. He is 
not dramatic, with a placard; nor pathetic, with 
a drawl; nor ‘persuasive,’ with a plate. Rather 
is he of the dramatic school of the skilled 
physician of the body and soul, two essences or 


substances closely knit in a union that might be 
sweet, but is too often sad. 

“As for style, he has invented one by which 
he can merge himself at any moment in his 
characters and by a word disengage himself from 
them—where the actor, no longer himself on the 
stage, is constructively present and felt by the 
audience. The acting holds over across the in- 
terlude, and the music goes on. This, while 
sometimes mystifying enough, is a most engag- 
ing characteristic. It enables him to modernize 
for the novel the best element in the old Greek 
chorus.” 


Mr. De Morgan, insists the Rochester Post 
Express, is a really great writer who, tho he 
has his defects, has only one living rival— 
two at the most in the world—that can take 
higher rank in contemporthy literature. “It 
Never Can Happen Again,” we are told, is 
a novel which deserves to find a place beside 
such English masterpieces as “Tom Jones,” 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” “The Newcomes,” and 
“Adam Bede.” Mr. De Morgan, like Fielding, 
paints on a wide canvas. Though he is free 
from the grossness that disfigures many pages 
of the older novelists, he never shrinks from 
fearlessly envisaging truth. The Outlook 
on the other hand, finds De Morgan’s method 
too languid. “Mr. De Morgan has put together 
too many and too diverse things for one novel 
to hold in unison comfortably, and that, while 
humor, character creation, and human sym- 
pathy are all here, the total of enjoyment to 
be had is less than in ‘Joseph Vance’ or ‘Some- 
how Good.’” 





THE LAST RAPTURE—A STORY 


The very heart of France throbs in this short story by René Maizeroy. One has difficulty 
in finding the secret of the nation’s glory when mingling in the gay life of the boulevards and 
cafés chantants of Paris, it seems so mercurial and light-hearted and delightfully whimsical a 
life; but one finds the secret in a story like this. In the patriotism of this old Colonel there is 


something granitic, something for a nation to build on. 


by Edward Tuckerman Mason. 


EFORE the war Colonel Champlenac 

B lived at Ban-Saint-Martin, quite at the 

end of the modest little street which 

goes up towards Plappeville between 

the vines and the iron gratings. He lived in a 

clean little white house with a tiled roof, upon 

which flocks of pigeons disported themselves, 

with a garden scarcely bigger than a napkin 

spread out to dry in the sun, a garden in which 
clumps of rose-bushes marked out the lawn. 


The story is translated for us 


He was a tall old man, dry and thin as a vaga- 
bond’s staff, with a straight-cut moustache which 
marked with a white line his long, wrinkled 
face, the stretched skin of which had the tawny 
hues of old parchment. 

He limped upon his left leg, especially in rainy 
weather; he had the rough air of a trooper who 
has played his life fifty times as one throws dice, 
and he constantly took snuff from a gold snuff- 
box which the Emperor had given him in the 
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field-hospital after the battle of Champaubert. 
He spoke in a sharp, strong voice, as if he were 
still shouting his orders in the midst of a furious 
cannonade. 

He had as many scars as campaigns, and yet 
held his own right well and made death mark 
time—as he was wont to say, laughing his great 
merry laugh. 

Of all the pensioners—the veterans covered 
with chevrons, who had taken part in the great 
epic, and who now made much of themselves, 
sitting close together in their corner of the Café 
Colignon—of all these the Colonel seemed the 
strongest and soundest; and when he was a 
little warmed by stirring up the far-off memories 
of his glorious marches, when he had drunk a 
little more than usual, he would start up like an 
old cavalry horse who suddenly hears the familiar 
trumpet-call, and would swear that he would re- 
turn to service upon the first occasion which 
offered. He would take down his heavy cuiras- 
sier’s sword, which had been hacked and red- 
dened in so many battles. They should see that 
Colonel Eusebé Champlenac was no more broken- 
down than any conscript twenty years old, and 
that he could still sit in his saddle and charge 
at the head of his troop as in the good old days. 

These heroic boasts, these oaths of an old 
trooper who dealt out his words like trumpet- 
calls, woke up all the others, filled them with a 
contagious intoxication, made young again all 
those poor old cracked heads; and when they 
went home afterwards, still full of illusions and 
pursuing their dreams, they rummaged in the 
bottoms of closets, brought out the uniforms 
carefully kept as relics, put them on and put on 
also their tarnished epaulets. Then they viewed 
themselves in the glass for a long time, without 
seeing that their figures were bowed down, that 
they had acquired stomachs, and that in these 
laced and moth-eaten garments, with their big 
shakos and broken plumes, they looked like the 
carnival masqueraders whom the street boys 
follow with mocking shouts. 

This close of life, haunted by memories, flowed 
quietly along, tranquil and almost mechanical. 
The few sous which he possessed, together with 
his pension, enabled the Colonel to have good 
wine in his cellar, to entertain a guest now and 
then, to be always well clad in his long coats, 
buttoned up to the throat in the old-fashioned 
style, and to doze at home, with his old relics, 
his old maid-servant, Nanine, and his old friends, 


in an idleness of mind and body which nothing 
disturbed, neither disquieting anxiety for the 
morrow, nor the torments of a fierce struggle 
with poverty, nor the bitterness of regrets. 

He had only one relative, a sister who lived 
in Paris. Upon certain anniversaries they wrote 
to each other, more from habit than from af- 
fection, and they never saw each other, both 
having that instinctive selfishness, that dread of 
travelling, which keeps old folks at home. How- 
ever, when the terrible battle-storm which had 
laid waste the country was at last over, Mlle. 
Hortense Champlenac, receiving no tidings and 
guessing all that her brother must be suffering 
in his solitude, the tragic overthrow of his be- 
liefs, the wound which his patriotism had re- 
ceived, this black cloud of defeats which covered, 
like a pall, the splendid visions of the past— 
considering these things, she packed a few gar- 
ments in a trunk and hastened to pay a visit to 
the Colonel. 

She found him looking old, dejected, sitting 
in his big arm-chair, from which he did not rise 
without moaning like a sick man, as if he were 
paralyzed. He no longer went out; he had 
forbidden Nanine to open the blinds; he closed 
his ears in a kind of rage, so as not to hear the 
heavy steps of the German sentries who passed 
through the little street. From time to time he 
shook his fist at some imaginary enemy; his 
whole body trembled, shaken by furious anger; 
and he cried in his rough voice: “Blackguards, 
blackguards !” 

Ah! The gallant discourses at the Café 
Colignon, the youthful thoughts, the outbursts 
of enthusiasm, the little glasses which clinked to- 
gether, the blustering plans which had frightened 
the plump cashier, seated at her counter and 
silent behind her open account-book and her 
plates, upon which the pieces of sugar were ar- 
ranged in rows! How they had humiliated the 
wretched people! How the people had suffered 
during those days when the cannon never ceased 
to growl, and in which they were caught in a 
network which still grew tighter: round them 
day by day, while they were crushed by famine 
and by hatred! 

Then the downfall had come! That beautiful 
army, which had always been victorious, was 
decimated, dragged like a sick herd into Ger- 
many, the horses turned loose on the outskirts 
of Metz, the flags burnt or surrendered, and 
hope failing. Bad tidings followed each other, 
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and then the peace which dismembered the land 
like a dead beast of prey. 

These strokes had been like the terrible blows 
of a hammer falling upon the Colonel’s worn- 
out brain, following each other in an unfailing 
procession. The finale came when there was 
imposed upon him the humiliation of being 
forced to entertain some of the Bavarian cavalry- 
men in his own home, to be the host of those 
men whom he had formerly ordered as a master; 
in the midst of his dear relics, arms hanging upon 
the walls, portraits of marshals, tattered stan- 
dards riddled by bullets, to see these lumbering 
conquerors who spat upon his floors, who jab- 
bered a hateful language, who stole everything 
that they found, and who laughed in his face with 
a heavy, brutal laughter. 

Hortense hastened to snatch the Colonel from 
this cruel contemplation, which was killing him 
like a cleverly protracted torture. She took him 
off to Paris with her. He made no resistance, 
and let himself be taken away by these two 
women, his sister and Nanine, like a little child. 
He did not weep when he heard the gate close 
behind him. He did not even turn his head 
sadly to take a last look at the white front of 
his house, at the rose-bushes which the butter- 
flies surrounded with a fluttering of white wings. 
He said not a word, sad or gay or anxious. 
Only, at times, his cry of rage contracted his 
lips: “Blackguards, blackguards!” 

It was not insanity, but a suspension of his 
being, an absolute failure of all his powerful 
faculties, something like death without being 
dead. In their small apartment on the Rue Tur- 
bigo, the old man remained prostrate for days, 
watching through the window-panes the move- 
ments of the pedestrians and of the carriages. 
He did not reply to the questions addressed to 
him. They rolled him from room to room in a 
wheel-chair. The years followed each other with- 
out bringing any change in his condition, without 
quickening this extinct mind or reviving these 
broken forces. 

One summer evening, a stifling evening in July, 
when Nanine had propped him up on the pillows 
by the window-sill, the old man suddenly started 
and, before the sight which met his eyes, seemed 
to be miraculously restored. He leaned forward 
to see better, to see everything, and in an eager 
voice he called to his sister: 

“Little sister! Little sister, look there! 
those flags everywhere, those lanterns—” 

In the golden mist of the twilight which was 
covering the depths below with a vague haze, 
from all the windows, from all the balconies, 
floated the tri-colored flags, joyous, flaunting, 
waving before the least breath of air which came 
from the Seine. The radiant hues, melted to- 
gether, shone like a bunch of rockets and dif- 
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fused through all this tranquil nightfall a fairy 
light, red, white and blue. The shrill cries, the 
shouting of songs, all the gayety of a careless, 
happy people, rose up from the swarming street, 
rose from the four corners of Paris like the 
heavy sound of a fabulous tide. Now, standing 
erect, no longer trembling upon his legs, drawing 
himself up to his full height, the Colonel strove 
to understand, brought together the confused 
ideas scattered in his brain, restrained with his 
hand the wild beating of his heart. A holiday, 
the flags hoisted, their glory hovering over the 
crowds, the salvos of artillery sounding above the 
triumphal music—all these things could only mark 
the end of a victorious war, could only be in 
honor of the armies returning from the frontier. 

“Little sister, you are hiding something from 
me. We have beaten them, have we not? We 
have retaken Metz and Strasburg from them, 
and have swept away all those vermin?” 

Then Hortense had not the courage to un- 
deceive him, to rob him of this sweet and con- 
soling illusion. Yes, they had declared war, they 
had chased them, battle after battle, from the 
stolen lands, they had regained the lost flags 
which were rotting in their museums, and peace 
had been declared, a lasting and a glorious peace. 
As soon as he wished, the trunks would be 
packed and he would go back to. Ban-Saint- 
Martin, to the little house which had been closed 
so many months, in that quiet street where the 
red trousers passed to-day and where French 
was again spoken. He would resume all his old 
habits, he would go to the Café Colignon, to find 
again all his old friends of other days. But the 
Colonel did not hear; motionless, stiff, filling 
his eyes with this fancied apotheosis, weeping 
from joy, he murmured incoherent words in his 
bristling moustache. 

“Ah! The blackguards, the blackguards!” he 
repeated. “Have we killed enough of them? 
Have we humiliated them enough? How happy 
I am, little sister, how happy I am! And how 
gladly I would have been in the thickest of the 
fight, to pay them back for all that they have 
made me suffer!” 

And suddenly, like a man intoxicated, as he 
used to rise in his stirrups at reviews, saluting 
the regimental colors with his lowered sword, 
he cried with all his strength and all his voice, 
so loudly that he could be heard in the street: 
“Vive la France!” Then he sank into the arm- 
chair, exhausted by this last effort, his eyes 
fixed upon the flags which waved in the gathering 
darkness, and his face transfigured by an infinite 
happiness. 

So died, on the evening of July 14, in his 
eighty-second year, Colonel Eusebé Champlenac, 
who had been decorated upon the field of battle 
at Austerlitz. 
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Assured Health 


for 
Nervous Sufferers 


@ Nothing but actual, superior 
results could induce 12,000 
conservative physicians, among 
them the leaders of the Pro- 
fession, tolend their written ap- 
proval to Sanatogen—nothing 
but actual experience of the 
benefits of Sanatogen could in- 
duce leading authors, men of 
affairs, statesmen, etc., to write 
in praise of Sanatogen. Nothing 
but 24-carat merit could sustain 
the ever-growing popularity of 
Sanatogen in all parts of the 
civilized globe. 


@. Sanatogen is the up-builder 
of worn-down nerves and bodies. 
Pure Albumen—milk’s nutrient 
—scientifically combined with 
Glycero-Phosphate of Sodium, 
the vital constituent of brain 
and nerve. A fine white pow- 
der readily soluble in chocolate, 
milk, coffee, etc. A pleasing 
addition to any beverage and 
an admirable aid to perfect 
nerve health. 
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The writings of this famous physician- 
author are always interesting and in this 
book he has put forth some new ideas 
about your every-day life that will sur- 
prise you. Write for a copy today. 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist— 
If not obtainable from him write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
516 Everett Building New York 
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